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[HE ON A: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION for the 
TENTH ANNUAL MEETING will be held in MAN- 


PROMOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
CHESTER, from the 3rd to a 10th of October next. 


‘resident. 
The Right Hon. EARL of SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 


President of the Council. 
The Right Hon. LORD BROUGHAM. 
Presidents of Departments. 
1. The Hon. George Denman, Q.C. M.P. 
2. The Right Hon. H. Austin Bruce, M.P. 
3. William Farr, Esq., M. 8. 
4. Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, Bart. 
PAPERS must be sent in to “ The Soqenery," 1, Adam-street, 
Adelphi, W.C., before the 20th of Septembe 
TICKETS. — Members’ Tickets, admitting to the Agueal 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, PRIZES. 
FACULTY a ARTS. ANDREWS ENTRANCE EXHIBI- 
TIONS.—Three per annum, fevable for three years. Com- 
— Examination in Classics, -  — and Physics, at 
he end of September or beginning of October. 
FACULTY of MEDICINE. ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS.— 
of the value necueeenay.© f 301., 201. and 101. each, tenable 
for two Praag 7 aanaien: Math hema- 
tics, and Modern oe the last week in September. 
ANDREWS PRIZES at the END of EVERY SESSION.—Two 
of 251., dependent on -~ result of the Class Examinations in 
Classics and Mathematics ly, to Students of one year’s 
standing. 
ANDREWS SCHOLARSHIPS.—At the end of every Session 
two of 50l., Sg er on the result of oe Class Examinations in 
Classics and of two years’ 














Meeting, and ‘entitlin me, them to a Co} y of 
Sains ; Associates’ Tickets, only a y tie to the Annual Meet- 

;. Transferable Siaeees, | vy? sane only, 15s. Societies and 
ot "4 Piiblic Bodies may ‘embers on ae ed 

of Two Guineas, which will "entitle = to be represented 

Three Delegates, and to receive a Copy of the ‘ Transactions.’ On 
all the chief Railways, Return Tickets to page et for the 
Congress will be issued at a Single Fare fa 


JEWS’ COMMEMORATION SCHOLARSHIP ANNUALLY. 
—A Scholarship of 151. a year, tenable for two years, available for 
Classes of either Faculty, Arts or Medicine, to the Student of 
the Facult of Arts of not more than one “Lage in = 


OYAL COLLEGES of PHYSICIANS and 
SURGEONS of EDINBURGH. 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS IN GENERAL 
EDUCATION. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY SrvEn that the EXAMINATIONS 
in General Education by the Royal Colleges of a pees 
Surgeons of i -~ the soars 1866-67, will take run at 


SATURDAY. Novem mer 10 eSMTURDAY,, Qotaber 
ovem | , 27, 1867, 

a SATU iRDAY, 9 me 1867; and on each ccosaion th e Exami- 
ss se dent: fi Ledici ied tee 

ntending Students of Medicine are reminded that a Certificate 
of having passed the above Examinations, or one of those = 
nized by the General Medical Council as equivalent to it, is 
= roauizes bee petore fe their names can be enrolled in the Register 

Lists of he byway Examination, ant all other Informa- 


tion, can be m the Officer of either Coll College. 
D. R. HALDANE, ry to the Royal 
Coll exe of of of Pay sicians. 
JAMES —— ry to the Royal 
Sept 1, 1866. sllene at of Saeeen 











viously” cy and who ‘fall be most alisthaeiohed by ‘gensral 





Printed Voucher, which may - had on app ical on. 
For fuller a a, appl to the General Office, 1, Adam- 
cieest, Adelphi, London. -; or the Local Office, 2, Essex 
Chambers, ree: “street, Manchester. 


OYAL SCHOOL of MINES, Jermyn-street, 

London.—The Sixteenth Session will commence on MON- 

DAY, the ist OCTOBER. eames of the course of study 
may be had on application to the 

TREN AM ‘REEKS, Registrar. 


RITISH MUSEUM.—The Britis Museum 
pal b be CLOSED on the Ist, and RE-OPENED on the 8th 
of September. No Visitor can possibly be admitted from the lst 
to the 7th. of September, inclusive. 
WINTER Bsns 


British Museum a 
Principal Librarian. 


August 27th, 11866. 
TINGS COLLEGE SCHOOL.—Those old 
Pupils who ay be willing to Contribute to a TESTI- 
MONIAL to DR. MAJOR, on his Retirement from the Head- 
Mastership, are requested to communicate with the Rey. Biom- 
FIELD JACKSON, or the Rev. C. W. Kerr, King’s College. 


| y> NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS. 
Session 1866—67. 

The SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, } ene | 8th. 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE at 3 p.m., by Professo’ .Jd. 
ROBY, M.A. Subject:—‘ The Importance ‘and Position "ot Law 
asa subject of General Education. 


CLASSES. 

Latin— Professor Seely, M.A. 
Greek—Professor Malden, M.A. 
Sanscrit—Professor Goldstiicker. 
Hebrew (Goldsmid Professorshi; b--Pestesner Marks. 
Arabic and a fessor Rieu, Ph.D. 
Telugu—Professor C. P. Bro’ 
farathi—Teacher, Mr. W. 8. Price. 
Hindfsténi and Final Teacher, the Rev. F. G. Ullmann. 
Bel oolam Hyder. 
3 Rustomjee Cowasjee. 

P. Wood, 


English Language and Literature—Professor H. Morey 
senen Language and Lit terature—Professor Cassal, LL.D. 
Ltali and I Professor G. Volpe 
derman 1 and Lit serener Heimann, Ph.D. 
Comparative Gresumar— Preteens Key, M F.R.S. 
Mathematics—Professor De Morgat 

Mathematical Physics—Professor Hirst, Ph.D. F.R.S. 
Experimental Physics—Professor Foster, B.A. 
Physiology—Professor Sharpey, LL.D. M.D. F.R.S. 
Chemistry and Practical Chemistry—Prof. Williamson, F.R.S. 
Civil Engineering—Professor Pole, F.R.S. M.I.C. 
Architecture— Professor Hayter Lewis, F.S.A. F.I. BA. 

eol Pr Professor Morris, F.G.S. 
pn ee, — Morris, F.G.8. 

Drawing— Teacher, Mr. Moore. 

Botany—Professor Oliver, F.R.S. 

Zoology (Recent and Fossil) Brotessor Grant, M.D. F.R.S. 
Philosophy of Mind and Logic—Professorehip vacant. 
Ancient and Modern History—Professor Beesly, M.A. 
Political Economy—Professor J. E. Cairnes, M 
Law—Professor J. A. Russell, LL. B. 

Jurisprudence Professor H. J. Roby, M.A. 


RESIDENCE of STUDENTS.—Some of the Professors receive 
Students to reside with them ; and in the Office of the College 
there is kept a Register of Persons who receive Boarders into their 
Families. The Register will afford information as to terms and 
other particulars. 

Prospectuses and the Regulations for Scholarships, Exhibitions 
and Prizes, may be obtained at the Office of the College. 

The Session ‘of the Faculty of Medicine will commence on 
Monday, October 1st. 

The School will open, on Tuesday, Soptember 25th. 

SHAS. CASSAL, L 
CHAS. & ARTKINSON, “Beorstary.to the Council. 
August 2Ist, 1866. 
































UNIVERSI TY HALI, Gorpon- “SQUARE, 


Principal—E. 8. BEESLY, M.A., Oxon, Professor of History in 
University oer, London ; and late Assistant-Master of 
Marlborough Colleg 

Vice-Principal— GEORGE C. DE MORGAN, M.A., London. 

Students at University College are received into the Hall, and 
reside under Collegiate discipline. There are 29 Sets of ms, 

— of ae are now Vacant, at Rents varying from 10l. to 501. 

e Sessio 

The HALL will OPEN for the Session in OCTOBER NEXT, 
at the same time as University College 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—The Trustees of the Gilchrist Educational 
Fund have founded Three Scholarships, each tenable for three 

ears. One being awarded to the Candidate passing highest in the 

une Matriculation of the University of are 

For particulars apply to the Honora retary, or to the 
Principal. M. BERKEL Yu HILL, Hon. Sec. 





conduct. 

JOSEPH HUME and RICARDO SCHOLARSHIPS in PO- 
LITICAL ECONOMY, and JOSEPH HUME SCHOLARSHIP 
- hg see: UDENCE.—Each of 201. a year, tenable for three 

aia in November of each year for one of these 
Scho: larships 

ATKINSON-MORLEY SURGICAL SCHOLARSHIP, ann 
ally, on the 16th of June, for the promotio = of the stedy of 

Surgery. 451. per annum, tenable for three yea: 

FILLITER BERIMFION. ee in reo 300., for pro- 
ficiency in Pathological Anato 

The Regulations concerning 4 Exhibitions, Scholarships 
and izes, Prospectuses of the Courses of a in both 
F faculties of the College, Information res egrees, 
holarships and Prizes of ae University of Lon- 

and of Her Majesty’s Civil- 

Beesice Commissioners, may be obtained on PB my in oueen 

or by letter, at the com of the College. 
CHAS. C, ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

August, 1866. 

I J NIVERSITY COLLSGS, LONDON, 
SCHOO 


Under the Government of the a of the College. 
Head-Master—THOMAS HEWITT KEY, M.A. F.R.S. 
Vice-Master—E. R. HORTON, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. 

HENRY MALDEN, M.A., Professor of Greek in the College, 
has charge of the highest Greek Class. 

The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, September 25th, 
4 New y Papas at 9304.M. All the Boys must appens in their 

ednesday, +) Ly —s r, at 9°30. The hours 

oe attendance are from 9°30 to 3 Of this time one hour is 
allowed for recreation and dinner. “Te play-ground 
and contains a Gymnasium and Fives Courts. The subjects 
taught are —— begga a English, Latin, G 


and German meaages, i 7, mare 
Rhy iphysieal’ ‘and litical a Lt ig oe — Book-keeping 
athematics, Chemistry, Natural Philoso, Social Science, 
and Drawing. e School ion is divi a into ito three Terms, 
Fee 71. per term. Gymnastics and Fencing extra. 
JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. 
Crasses For YounG Becinners. 
se Classes are for Pupils between the of Seven and 
nie pe are kept wholly apart from the older Boys. They have 
the use of the Veg Fy but the hours of lessons and recreation 
are so arranged as to differ from those of the older Boys. Fee for 
each term 6l., and 3s. 6d. for scene 5 
Hours of attendance are from 9°30 to 3°30, in agg time two 
hours altogether are allowed for recreation and dinn 














pn a is maintained without corporal punishment. A 
Monthly Report of the progress and conduct of each Pupil is sent 
be — — or guardian. 

ool is ee near the Gower-street Station of the Metro- 
politan Slew, and within a few minutes’ walk of other rail- 


“ithe Session of ne Faculty of Medicine will commence on 
Monday, October 1 
he Session of the Faculty of Arts and Laws will commence on 
Monday, October 
ctuses aad farther particulars may be obtained at the 


Prospe 
Office of the cae 
S. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
August aust es 


ESTIMONIAL to Mr. CASE on his Retire- 
ment from the Vice-Mastership of UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
SCHOOL. Former Pupils and their Friends — invited to sub- 
scribe. Circulars containing details may be obtained from the 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. Epmonp W. Symes, Univ. eosin London, 
W.C. +» to whom also’ Chequesand P.O. Orders may be made payable. 


(THe QUEEN'S i NIVERSITY IN 
REL 


QUEEN'S Pane BELFAST. 
The COLLEGE SESSION for 1866-67 will begin on TUESDAY, 
the 16th of October, when the Examinations will omnes 
liege Lectures in the Faculties of 5 oe 








oa PREns.—A Youne May, 


aged 29, 
connected and full: 


bly qualified, offers his SER- 
VICES : as a Pub isher, Assotans- t-Publisher, or Reader, Country 
not objected First-class references, and secu ant if —_ 
ALpua, Post- thon King-street, Covent-garden, W 


ITERARY EMPLOYMENT WANTED.— 
AMANUENSIS, LIBRARIAN, or CONFIDENTIAL 
CLERK.—The Advertiser, for some years connected with the 
} ledge of French and_ Book- 
ke to prepare Co) opy for the Press.— 

62, Belmont-street, Chalk Farm-road, N.W. 


O LITERARY MEN.—An ENGAGEMENT for 
two or three months is open to a well-informed, vigorous 
Writer on Foreign Policy ; views must be Liberal. Apply by letter 
post. paid, to W. E.G., 19, Pembroke-road, Cambridge- road, Kil- 


ITERARY. —An Oxford First-Class Men, 

» Member of a good Club, and oe an Appeintes 
in Lenios” under Government, will suppl LON DO CORRES 
SPON ry; weekly or otherwise, on moderate terms.—Address 
Oxon, care of Mr. Cornish, 297, Holborn. 


HE PRESS. —WAN TED, by a Young Man, 
aged 29, y qualified, a SITUATION as Publisher, 
Assistant Pablisher or to fill any appointment of trust. rst- 
class references, and securit; p= f desired.—Beta, Messrs. Adams & 
Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E. 


AU THORS, PUBLISHERS, a 
HOLMES, 48, Paternoster-row, will be to receive 
ticulars of COR ses for di 1, LI SRARIBS for rn 
by Private Contract, MANUSCRI requi Publishers, &c. 
+ see to Mr. Agent for the Sale of Literary Property, 

















Homes, 
r-TOW. 





[e) PRIN TERS, PUBLISHERS, AND 
OTHERS. — The COPYRI GHT of a most Valuable 
ANNUAL TO BE SOLD, on very Advan’ us Terms. In the 
hands of an Enterprising Person, a certain most lucrative return. 
tory reasons for sell: 5 Shee with real Name and 
Address, G F., 2, Vigo-street, 


BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, and 
PRINTERS.—Mr. HOLMES is instructed to SELL an 
old-established BUSINESS in the Country. In same hands 
between ge and thirty years. anges pearly 1,5001. a year. 
5002. to 7002. nt, 34l.—Apply to Mr. Houmes, ‘Valuer 
and Accountan | to the Trade, 48, Pabeenere row. 


O PRINTERS.—Mr. HOLMES is instructed 

to SELL a very desirable BUSINESS near Charing Cross 

and Leicester-square. 500. > er uired. Steam Power, two 

Machines, several Presses, and a large ‘assortment of Type. Con- 

nexion safe, and capable of anise much extended.—Apply to Mr. 
Hotes, 48, Paternoster-row. 


A PROSPECTUS of a New Work on the 
LIFE and WRITINGS of SHAR BSPRARS, re A. for 
eee only, to be —— illustrated by W ings, 
will be sent free an ns : rwarding their roy an 
Addresses, legibl; witiena, to J. O. Hatiiwett, Esq., No. 6, 
St. Mary’s-place, West Brompton, near London. 


ye Eg mapuabr tw to one of the Quarterlies 

to undertake the Temporary or Permanent 

EDITORSHIE Ss a High-class Journal, Magazine, &c., or to 

y- ply Articles on Literature, yz &c.—Apply to X. 
3 & Francis, » 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 

~KETCHING from NATURE.—A vt bom. 

considerable position as an Artist, WISHES a COM 

PANION for the Autumn, either as Friend or Pupil.—Address 

Y.Z. A. B., Post-Office, Camelford. 


CIVIL ENGINEER, of man mod 
tanding, and having Dock and Bridge Works in hand 
a VACANCY in his his Ofhce fo for an QUT-DOUR PUPIL. Premium 
A 























will begin on November lst; the Law Lectures on De 
Fifty-five Junior a Senior Scholarships, varying in a 
from 151. to 40l., are awarded by Annual amination in the 
pa eg de rtments, with the —— founded by Dr. Sulli- 
1. Wilso Ison, and Mr. Charters. payments for these will 
bes ned to the continuance of the benefaction. 
Scholars are exempted from one-half of the Class Fees. 
All “ee must be paid in full before the names are entered on 


the roll. the Branch quired for Exam- 


ons or “the vil rvice. 
Further information will be found in the Belfast Queen’s Col- 
lege ee for 1866; or may be had, on application, from the 


— By onder of the Preside 
T 0 e 
y onehRIC HARD SULTON, Registrar. 
Queen’s College, Belfast, July, 1966. 











d > Henry Green’s Advertisement 
Offices, 119, cell We 


ECRETARY.—A Gentleman of 30, educated 
at Oxford, of high character and talent, a Rye . Classical 
and Mathematical Scholar, desires an EN ENT as 
SECRETA ai to a Nobleman or to a Learned Society. ane 
quired reference given.—Address A. G. M., Adams & Francis 
‘Advertising Agents, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


© ARTISTS’ COLOURMEN and STA- 

4 TIONERS.—WANTED, by a YOUNG LADY of consider- 

able experience, an ENGAGEMENT in either of the above 

Businesses, in in London (West = preferred). Is accustomed to 

Book-keeping and Co: nden Good references. » 60l. 
per annum.—Address Y. Z., 97, High-street, Marylebone, 
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- EY RE DEFENC E s and ad AID - F U ND.— \ ENTAL 


Meeting of ioe Committee, held August 29th, at 
9, W: 2. place, Pall ¥ 

THOMAS cine LE, Esd., in the Chair, 
it was resolved :— 

1. That the title of the Fund should be 
Eyre Testimonial! and Defence Fund” to “ The 
Aid Fund.” 

2. That those who approve of the vigorous and determined 
manner in which Governor Eyre suppressed the insurrection in 
Jamaica should haye an opportunity of expressing their 
opinions. 

Subscriptions to be paid to the credit of ‘“‘ The Eyre Defence 
and Aid Fund,” with the “ United Service Company,” Bankers 
and Army and Navy Agents, 9, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 

HAMILTON HUME, Hon. Sec. 


HE CHEMICAL LABORATORY, 
20, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, 


altered from ‘* The 
Eyre Defence and 





Is Open pealy from 10 to 5, for the Study of Chemistry, under the | 


direction of 
Mr. ARTHUR VACHER. 


Terms, 151. per Quarter, including Gas, Apparatus, 
Chemicals, &c. 


EVENING CLASS, suitable to Gentl men 
Examination, 11. per Month, meets twice a we 


_Analy ses of Waters, &¢., execute 1. 


pean for 





S". M ARY’ s H: ALL, S T. 
CANONBURY, near LONDON, N. 
English oud bas nch Institution for Ladies, on the Principles 
f Queen’s College (Established 1849). 
There are Vacancies for TWO RESIDENT PUPILS. 
SARAH NORTHCROFT, Principal. 
The College will RE-OPEN (D.V.) September 13. 
Ladies wishing to take instruction in any branch of Education 
can be received as Boarders for a Term or longer. 
SARAH NORTHCROFT, Principal. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded on application. 


Sr. “MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


SCHOOL.—The SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, 
»ductory Address by Mr, 





October 1, at 8 o'clock p.u., with an Intri 
Haynes Walton. 
this Hospital the Medical Apr 
House-Surgeoncies, the annual ral 
Scholarships o ; 3 1 ) 
annum, are open to the Pupils without It has Obstetric 
and Ophthalinie Departments, and Idren’s Ward (in the 
new wing). The Clinical and Pa itholo gic: m1 Instruction is care- 
fully organized. 
For Prospectus, Entry, and full Information as to Prizes, &c., 
apply to any of the Medical Officers and Lecturers, or to 
ERNEST HART, Dean of the School. 


ointr hanibe including five 



















M EDICAL EDUCATION.—The ADDRESSES 
on cap te AL EDUCATION delivered at St. MARY'S 
SPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Paddington, by the ARCH- 
BISHOP ot YORK (1864), Professor OW EN (1865), and Professor 
HUXLEY (1866), MAY BE ¢ AINED, together with the Pro- 
spectus for the ensuing Winte ssion, on application to 
ERN T HART, Dean of the School 











ETROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
—The Carriage and Deposit of Dangerous G« an Act (1866) 
and the Storage of Petroleum Act (1862). 

WHE S by the Carriage and D 
Act (1866), it is provided, that the goods or 
known as Nitro-Glycerine, or Glonoine Oil, sha 
specially dangerous, and that its storage in 
be regulated by licence under the Petroleum Act (1862); and 
whereas the Metropolitan Board of Works is the Local / 
rity for the Metropolis (exclusive of the City of London and cer- 
tain Dock and Harbour Authorities), and horized_ by the sai 
Petroleum Act to grant licences for the or: of dangerous 
goods, therefore the said Board do hereby giv ce, that appli- 
cations must be made to the Board for Licences to receive or store 
specially dangerous goods, or any quantity thereof, subject to the 
requirements of and ae: to the said Statutes. 


By order 
JOHN. Pol LARD, Clerk of the Board. 








sit of Dangereus Goods 
irticle commonly 
ll be deemed to be 

















Ye poe 
_ Spring G jardens, August 10, 1866. 
HE ASYL U M for FATHERLESS 


CHILDREN, REEDHAM, near Croydon (late at Stamford- 
Under the patronage of Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
HELP for those made FATHERLESS by CHOLERA. 


In the belief that many will be ready to present thank-offerings 
for their escape from this dreadful calaw and to show sympathy 
with the sufferers, the Board of Manageme des: of the above Asylum 
invite all such to AID them by LIBERAL DONATIONS in 
alleviating the misery and want thus suddenly thrown upon many 
Ww idows and Orphans. 

FIVE CHILDREN, whose 53 rs have died of Cholera, will be 
ELECTED in JANUARY in addition to the Twenty 
usually elected. Children are “eligib le from all parts of the 
United Kingdom 

Donations and ‘subscriptions thankfully received at the Office, 
No. 10, Poultry, E.C., where forms of a and all information 
can be obtained between the hours of 10 and 

THOS. W. AVELING, Hon. Sec. 
TENS 7 sO TD 
WENS COLLEGE, M: ANC HE TER.— 
The Trustees are desirous of appointing an ASSISTANT 
LECTURER to aid the Professors of Classics and Mathematics 
in the instruction of their Junior Classes. 

Information as to the Emoluments of the Office, and other par- 
ticulars, may be obtained on application by letter, addressed to 
the Principal, at the College, Quay-street, Manchester, not later 
than the 15th September instant 

. G. GREENWOOD, Principal. 
OHN P. ASTON, Secretary to the Trustees. 


7 ENSING TO: Y COLLEGI: ‘a SCHOOL, 
39, KENSINGTON-SQUARE, W. 
Head-Master—F, NASH, Esq., Con fe A Farington, 
ills 


























4h 


Neilgherry 
Assisted by 
E. THELWALL, Esq. M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
Professor HUGHES, F.R.G.S., King’s College, London ; 
and oth ers, 
Tuition Fee: ene e, Nine, or § 
d and Tuition: 





ix Salient per Annum 
48/. or 


Pupils of this School took Honours at the last Oxford Local 
aostin. 


rm begins September 10.—Prospectuses on application. 


| Master of the Ge 
| 


- MARY’S-ROAD, | 


AFFE CTIONS. — A Physician, 
distance of London by rail, has at 

the present time V/ ‘TES in his house for TWO LADIES 
and ONE GENTLEMAN. This House has been established over 
60 years for the reception of ten high- clase Patients only.—Address 
M. D., care of Messrs. W hicker & Bla e, 67, St. James’s-st., 8. W. 





residing within an ea: 
JANC 








DINB URG H ACADEMY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 5th Geo. IV. 
MASTERS. 
Rector. 
James Stephen Hodson, D.D. F.R 
and Merton Colleges, Oxford. 
Classical Masters. 
anor 4 Wi ae, University of Edinburgh, and M.A. of Caius College, 
| James Os arenfob vel, » Univers ity of Edinburgh. 
James Clyde, LL. University of Glasgow 
John Alexander Barks, M.A., University of Edinburgh. 
Mathematical Master. 
William Williams, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Assistant Mathematical Master. 
John S. Mackay, M.A., University of St. Andrews. 





The Rey. , of Baliol 


| Master of the French Language and Literature. 


J. G. E. Macleod, B.LL., and Agrégé of the University of Paris. 
rman Language and Literature. 
A. N. Meyerowicz, LL.B. of the University of Berlin. 
Master of _ English Language and Literature. 
William F. Collier, LL.D., Trinity College, Dublin. 
Master ve Fortification and Civil Engineering. 
Lieutenant John } ie. 
Writin 4 and Arithmetic Master. 
. Dalziel Maclean. 
pie Arithmetic Master. 
Evan Stewart. 
Drawing Master. 
Walter Ferguson. 









any quantity shall | 


| Demonstrations on Anatomy —J. 


‘ | 


Master for Architectural and Engineering Drawing. 
Walter Carmichael. 
Teachers of Fencing and Gymnastics. 
Captain and Mr. Henry Roland. 


The SCHOOL will RE-ASSEMBLE on MONDAY, October Ist, 
when the First or Junior Class will be formed by Dr. Clyde. 

Copies of the Prospectus of the ae _ ny = obtained at the 
Lodge, from the Janitor, or at 21, St. e juare, from Mr. 
Pattison, Clerk to the Directors, who will ae hapey to answer any 
inquiries. 

Boarders are received by the Rector and several of the Masters. 


Edinburgh Academy, August 27th, 1866. 


{UY’S HOSPITAL.—The MeEpicat Session 
Sommenices in OCTOBER. The Introductory Address will 
be given by the President, the Right Hon. Sir LAURENCE 
PEEL, on MONDAY, the Ist of October, at Two o'clock. 
MEDICAL OF FICERS. 
Physicians—G. H. Barlow, M.D.; Owen Rees, M.D. F.R.S.; 
Ss. O. FT 


. Habershon, M. 
Assistens Physicians—S. w ilks, M.D.; F. W. Pavy, M.D. F.R.S.; 
; John 


Moxon, M.D. 

meee Edward Cock, Esq. ; ona Hilton, Esq. F.R.S. 
Birkett, Esq. ; Alfred Pols und, Es 

Assistant Surgeons— J. —— Bonster, Esq.; T. Bryant, Esq. ; 
Arthur Durham, 

Obstetric Physici: He nry ve iham, M.I 

Assistant Obstetric Physicia al on Hicks, M.D. F.R.S. 

Surgeon-Dentist—J. 8 q 












1. 

ohn ance, Esq., Consulting Surgeon; 
Alfred Poland, Esa, dp ‘Surgeon ; Chas. Bader, Esq., Assistant 

Surgeon. 
LECTURERS—W INTER Age 9 

| Medicine—Owen Rees, M.D. F R.S.;S 
Surgery—Jc a Birkett, Esq 
Poe oe Forstet > 









ry Alfred T ‘ay lor, -D. 

Experiment: il Philosophy- a Hilton Fr 'agge, M.D. 

jankart, Esq.; P. H. Pye- 

Smith, M.D.; John Phillips, M. B. 

Demonstrations on Morbid Anatomy—Walter Moxon, M.D. 
LECTURERS— SUMMER SF SION. 

Demonstrations on Cutaneous Diseases—S. Wilks, M.D. 

Medical Jurisprudence—Alfred Taylor, as ‘D. F.R.S 

Materia Medica—S. 0. Habershon, M. 

ee ry—H. Oldham, M.D., and z. Braxton Hicks, M.D. 








Ophthalmic Surgery—A. Poland, Esq., and C. Bader, Esq. 

Pathology—Walter Moxon, M.D. 

Comparative Anatomy—P. H. P. 'ye-Smith, M.D. 

Use of the Microscope—Arthur Durham, Esq. 

Botany—C. Johnson, Esq. 

Practical Chemist ry—T. Stevenson, M.D 

Demonstr: yo on Manipulative and Operative Surgery—T. 
Sryant s¢ 

Vaccination—J. Braxton Hicks, M.D. F.R.S. 

The Hospital contains 690 Beds. Special Clinical Instruction 
given by the P hy sicians in Ward#set apart for the most interest- 
ing cases. 

Clinical Lectures— Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery—Weekly. 

Lying-in-Charity—Number of cases attended annually about 
2.000, 

26 Beds for Diseases of Women. 

Museum of Anatomy, Pathology, and Comparative Anatomy— 
Curator, W. Moxon, M. D.—contafhs 10,000 Specimens, 4,000 Draw- 
ings and Diagrams, an unique Collection of Anatomical Models, 
and a Series of 400 Models of Skin Diseases. 

Gentlemen desirous of becoming Students must give satisfactory 
testimony as to their education and conduct. They are required 
to pay 40. for the first year, 40/. for the second, and 101. for every 
succeeding year of attendance, or 100/. in one payment entitles a 
Student to a Perpetual Ticket. . 

Dressers, Clinical Clerks, Ward Clerks, Obstetric Residents 
and Dressers in the Eye Wards, are selected from the Students 
according to merit. A Resident House-Surgeon is appointed every 
vee montis from those Students who have obtained the College 

rip om 





30 Beds for Ophthalmic cases. 








Six oh olarships, varying in value from 251. to 402. each, will 
be aw arded at the close of each Summer Session for general pro- 
ficiency. 

Two Gold Medals will be given by the Treasurer—one for Medi- 
cine ane one for Surger: 
untar xamination will take place at Entrance in 
Elementary C Dhetice and Mathematics. The first three Candidates 
will receive respectively 25 20l., and 15. 
sg of the Lecturers have Vacancies for Resident Private 











Pupils Stocker, Apotheeary to Guy’s Buti, will enter Students, 
r 





and give any further information require 
Guy’s Hospital, August, 1866, 


| POARD.—A Physician, in a most ‘healthy 
W: ing pls ace, in the West of England, can offer UNUSUAL 

| ADVANTA Ss, at a delightful winter residence; — Ac idress 
Devta, 10, U per Vietoria- place, Clifton. 
| R. DRESSER can now receive into his Studio, 
as ARTICLED PUPILS, One or Two respectable Youths, 

who may desire to follow the Profession of Consulting Orn: 2men- 
tist and Practical al Designer.—North 1 End, Fulham, 8.W., Lo: mdon, 


DUC ATION IN GERMAN Y.—WE RNI- 
4 GERODE in HARTZ, PRUSSIA.—Friiulein AU TA 
ZEUTZSCH, Principal of this superior Protestant Establish. 
ment, is now in England, and will remaim here till Michaelmas, 
Parents desirous of securing for their Daughters the advantage of 
a good religious education and a thorough knowledge of German 
combined with a residence in the most healthy part of the Harte 
Mountains, will find this a desirable opportunity. ighest re. 
ferences.—Address A. Z., 5, Shornden Villas, St. Leon: urds- -on-Sea, 



























| CHILDREN of good fs 


10 GOVERNESSES. — WANTED, in a 


Family in Amsterdam, as Governess, 2 PROTESTANT 
ENGLISH LADY, not under thirty years of age, th« ghly 
capable of undertaking the education of Three Young Ladies, of 
the ages of 13, 9, and 8 years. Satisfactory references will be 
required as to religious principles, character, and education.— 
Applications, stating age, salary expected, &c., to be addressed 
Lo ae . N., care of Messrs. Marlborough & Co.; 4, Ave Maria-lane, 
ondon 


VDUCATION.—At VILVORDE, n 














near 
of BRUSSELS, there are two excellent Establishments, where 
— may receive complete INSTRUC. 
TION, and serious Train —The one, for YOUNG GENTLE- 
MEN, in the Rue Thérésienne, is under the management of 
M. Micnavx, Portaels; the other, for YOUNG LADIES, Rue 
de Louvain, is directed by the Dames Vanper Wenrr. 


Qe EENWOOD COLLEGE, 








near STOCKBRIDGE, HANTS. 


The Course of Study embraces the ordinary English branches, 
Drawing, Land-Surveying, the Classical and M« — Languages. 
The Natural Sciences and Practical Chemistry forr prominent 
feature, and instruction in them is very efficiently prov ided for. 

For terms and further yi ne urs, apply to 

ARLES W 3 WILL MORE, Prineipal. 


oe —OAK LE 4 HOUSE, WEL- 
LINGTON-PLACE, READING. 
The next Session will commence on Thursday, September 20th. 
Mr. WATSON will be happy to forward references, &c. on appli- 
cation. 

















NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—Mr. WIL- 

LIAM WATSON, B.A., formerly of Oakley-square, London, 
will be able to RECEIVE, on or after September 20th, TWO addi- 
tional PUPILS, to prepare for Matriculation or for Degrees in 
Arts. Terms, 132. a month. —For particulars apply to Mr. Warsoy, 
Oakley House, Wel lington- place, Res ading. 


M: ATRICUL ATION, Jan., 1867. —The 
I SPEC dpeok Seca ASS, conducted by Cambridge Graduates 
(Wrangler, First- and Natural Sciences Honour- 


sic 
man), will RE-C OM: M ENCEon September 3rd. * Demonstrations 
ina L aboratory.’-—Canrtas, 4, Verulam-buildings, Gray’s Inn. 


Vy. ABTS. —One or Two LADIES, or Y oung 
Ladies, RECEIVED by Madame AUGUSTEx Terms (with 
French Instruction, and use of Piano 








), 6l.—For particulars ad- 
dress M. A. Acuir?s, LL.B. (late Professor at Midland Institute). 
27, Rue de j’Assomption, Paris. 


P23™48K HILL GRAMM: AR SCHOOL, 
near LONDON. 
Principal—C. P. MASON, B.A. F.C.P., 


Fellow of University College, London. 
At the above-named School, Boys of Seven to Eighteen years of 
age receive a sound and care: ful Education, and are prepared for 
the Universities, for the liberal Professions, and for Mercantile 
ro The Domestic arrangements are on the most liberal 
8 The house is very large, and is surrounded by above seven 
acres of land,—the greater part of which is appropriated to the 
boys’ play; grounds and cricket-field. 
SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, Sept. 13. Prospec- 
tuses may be obtained at the School and of Messrs. Relfe 
Brothers, ‘School Booksellers, 150, Aldersgate-street, E.C. 


ALGIERS from KUBA 





iD 











BAH, by Madame 
£ BODICHON.—DAY & SON (Limited) have to announce 
that they have just Pa a a FAC-SIMILE, in Chromo- 
lithography, of a WATER-COLOUR DRAWING of Algiers, 
by Madame Bodichon. “7 13 by 19 inches; under a French 
mount, 19 by 25 inches. Unframed, 1. 1s.; appropriately framed, 
201,—Orders should be — immediately to Day & Son 
(uimited) 43, Piccadilly, W 





({RATIS and POST FREE, a NEW CLAS- 
eee LIST of Two Thousand ee ROSCOPIC O 

JECTS, first-class ‘specimens, prepared and sold by EDMUND 
W HEBLER, 48, Tollington-road, Holloway, N. 


HeYDEOr: ATHIC ESTABLISHMENT. — 
The ARBORETUM, Leamington Spa, under the careful 
intendence of the founder, JOHN 
For Prospectuses apply to the 








and a medical sup 
HITCHMAN, Esq. M. Re. 8. 
Secretary. 

EAN BAPTISTE GUADAGNINI VIOLIN, 
warranted genuine, a magnificent instrument, 45 guineas 
—Address H., Post- Office, Newton Abbot, Devon. 


IX PER C ENT, GUARANTE ED “PRE- 
FERENCE STOCK (both Princ and Interest Guaran- 
teed).—The SCOTTISH AUSTRALI ‘AN INVESTMENT COM- 
Paee (Limited). Established in 1840. 
he Directors of this Company are now prepared to receive 
APPLICATIONS for allotments:of the remainder of this Stock at 
par, which will be inscribed on the — of the Company in the 
names of the allottees free of any expen 
The Dividend will begin to accrue from “the day when the Stock 
is paid for. 
Forms of Appfication a all necessary particulars, may be ob- 
tained from Sir R. W. Carden & as Btockbrekers, Royal Ex- 
chan: e-buildings, or from ‘he Secre ay, of the Company. 
7 y order of the Directors, . GRAINGER, Secretary. 
omen: 1, King’s Arms-yard, iiasmpmasiana 
N.B.—The Forty-seventh Dividend on the 300,000. Ordinary 
Stock of the Company, at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, has 
just been declared. 





only. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


Session 
Chancellor—DUKE OF RICHMOND, K.G. 


1866-67. 


Lord Reetor—EARL RUSSELL, K.G. LL.D. 


| 
Vice-Chancellor and Principal—P. C. CAMPBELL, D.D. 





I._FACULTY OF ARTS. 


The SESSION commences on MONDAY, the 29th October, and closes on FRIDAY, 5th April. 
The LECTU RES begin on TU ESDAY, 6th November. 


CLASSES, 
JUNIOR G REEK Secsccccovcsvecsesce | Wiis D. Gases 
SENIOR GREBK.... Wituran D. Geppers, M. 
JUNIOR LATIN 
SENIOR LATIN 
ENSITION ANGUAGE and COMPO: | 


LOGIC... cose 


JUNIOR MATHEMATICS ...., 
SENIOR MATHEM a. 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY . 














Wituram Martin, M.A. 





JUNIOR NATURAL PHILOSOPHY | Davin Tuomson, M.A., and Assistant 


SENIOR NATURAL Seip ences 


NATURAL HISTORY . Ames Nico, 


PROFESSORS, 


s, M. 


| Ropert Macuivre, LL.D., and Assistant .. 
Ropert Maciverse, LL.D., and Assistant .. 
ALEXANDER Bary, M.A. ... 
ALEXANDER Barn, M.A.... 


Freperick Fvuuuer, M.A., and Assistant . 
Freperick Fuuver, M. oe _— a 


Davip Promson, - ae > nat panes: 


| HOURS, 
























CLASS 
i ¢ | FEES. 
A., and Assistant.. 9 to 10 A. Ms . and 11; a.m. tol2}p.m.. | £3 3 0 
A., and A + | 10tolla PETTITT TTT TTT -| 220 
| 19 to 1 asc and sf vit toi .M.. | 3 3 0 
11; A.M. to 12; ee 
{ | 14 to 2} p.m. on ‘Moniiay, ‘Wednesday, | 
and Friday Ve ee 
11} a.m. to 133 P. Mes ‘on Tuesday and | 
| Thursday ; ‘2 P. aily .. 330 
. | 9t0 100.2, and 13% tot pat «1 2 ee 
> | 10 to lam. ‘ ni eee 
- | 9 to 10 a.m. daily ; ll ‘tol A 
| Monday, Wednesday, 4 writer, 330 
ere | 9 to lo a.m. daily; ials aM. to 124 
p.M. on Monday, V Wednesday, and | 
| , wasn | £2 Ss 
iceswe }1 tee 
| 2to3 P.M. 3 0 








“The Fee for Students taking a Senior Class in any subject, with- 
out prev ious attendance on the Junior Class in the same a 
is 31.32. Matriculation Fee, 11. For the Degree of M. A, 
for each of three Examinations 

The Course of Study for the Degree of M.A. embraces two years’ 
attendance on Greek, Latin, and Mathematics, and one on English 
Literature, Natural Philosophy, Logic, Moral Philosophy, and 
Natural History. Any Student, who, at the time of his entrance 
to the University, shall, on ex: amination, be found qualified to 
attend the Higher Classes of Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, 
or any of them, shall be admitted to such Higher Class or Classes, 
without hay ing attended the first or Junior Class or Classes. 


BURSARIES. 


The Annual Bursary Competition will begin on Monday, 29th 
October, at 9 a.M., on which occasion there will be offered thirty- 
eight Bursaries, of which thirty-one are in the patronage of the 
University, and seven in that of the Magistrates and Town Council 
of Aberdeen. All but ten are open without restriction. They are 
tenable during the four years of the Curriculum, and are of the 
following annual value :—Two of 351.; five of 201.; one of 181. 108.; 
two of 18/.; one of lil.; seven of 151.; ‘four of 14l.; four of 12/.; one 
of 111. 103.; two of 11L} five of 101.; one of 9l.; one of 8l.; one of 71.; 
and one of 6l. 

Candidates are requested to bring with them Certificates of 
their age, signed by the Ministers and Session-Clerks of their 
respective Parishes, to be produced, if required, when the result 
of the Examinations is intimated. 

In addition to the usual Macpherson Bursary of 201. there will 
o offered for competition, on the same conditions, one of 91. or 
thereby. 

Candidates for these Bursaries are requested to lodge with the 
Secretary, on or before the 29th October, Certificates from a Gaelic 
Minister = to their knowledge of the Gaelic language 

Of the Bursaries under private Patronage, thirty were vacant 
at the close of last Session, viz.:—Two of 241.; six of 22/. 10s.; two 











of 201.; one of 162. 16s.; two of 16l.; one of 141.; one of 111, 108.; seven 
of 111.; three of 101. ; and five of inferior valu 

Presentees to these Bursaries will be examined on Thursday, 
1st November. 

Other Examinations. 

For passing from Junior to Senior Classes of Laas Greek and 
Mathematics, on Friday, the 2nd November, at 1 

For passing over the Junior Mathematical re ted a Friday, the 
2nd November, at 10 a.m. 

For passing over the Junior naan or Greek Classes, on Satur- 
day, the 3rd November, at 10 a 

{Students intending to come forward for either of the three last- 
mentioned Examinations are required to give in their names to 
this. ome of the Faculty, Prof. Bain, not later than the pre- 
ceding 

For the Degree of M.A., on the 3rd, 5th and 6th November. 


CLASS AND SPECIAL PRIZES. 

Books of the value of 1361. are awarded to the most distin- 
guished Students in each Class. At the close of the Curriculum 
the best Greek and Mathematical Scholars are entit!ed each toa 
Simpson Prize of 701. or ee — ne in point of merit in 
Mathematics to a Boxil of 271.; e best general Scholars 
to the Hutton of 30/., and to the Guia Sean of the Magistrates 
and Town Council of Aberdeen, 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Masters of Arts of not more than two years’ standing may 
compete for the Fullerton, &c. Scholarships, of the value of 651., 
and tenable for four years, of which two are vacant annually, 
one for Classics and Mental Philosophy, the other for Mathema- 
tics and Natural Philosophy; and if of under three years’ stand- 
ing, they are eligible for the Murray Scholarship of 701., tenable 
for three years. 











II.—FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
WINTER SESSION, commencing on the First Tuesday of November. 
CLASSES. | PROFESSORS HOURS. CLASS FEES, 
“ANATOMY = Professor STRUTHERS, M.D. ....00..000+ JL A.M. | £3 3 0 
PR: RACTICAL, gANat ATOMY Y and D ‘DEMON: } Professor SrrutHers and the Demonsirato Toe ys "2 | 220 
cH EMISTRY .. oe Professor Brazier ° seve 3 PM. 330 
IN Bi OF MEDICINE Professor OGitviz, M.D. cee 4 P.M. | 3 3 0 
SURGERY . Professor Pirnir, C.M. F.R. _ ain 10 a.M. | 330 
PRAC a OF MEDICINE en Professor Macnobix, M.D. .. eieneeeseres 3 P.M. j 330 
a VYIFERY, AN DISEASES © “OF 
WOMEN AND CHILDR Professor Dyce, M.D. ......eseseececeseeeeeee 4pm. | 380 
spoiet. le ITH costPa ATIVE’ ANA- = 
OMY. Professor Nicot, F.R.S.E. F.G.S, .......00045 2PM. 330 
MED ICAL "LOGIC VAND™ “MEDICAL 
Waawtee coacceccocccons Pueiemer Oasr0n;, BD: o< 00 ssicciesiccese0cc00<s 9AM. 330 















iat SESSION, commencing on the First Monday of May. 


Botany—Professor Dickie, M.D. 8 a.m. 
Materia Medica (100 Lectures)—Professor +=. ey, M.D. l0and3 
31. 33. 
Zovlogy and Comparative Anatomy—Professor Nicol. 11 a.m. 31.33. 
Practical Anatomy and a Stru- 2.7 » 
thers and the Demonstrator. 9 to 4, and 2 }: ms 
Practical Chemistry—Professor Brazier. 9 a “OL. 3 
Matr culation Fee ype | all Dues) “for the oy inter and | 
Summer Sessions, 12. For the Summer Session alone, 10s. 
Instruction in Histology and the Use of the Microscope is deli- 
vered during the Summer Session. 


III._FACULTY 


The SESSION will commence on MONDAY, 10th December, and close on FRIDAY, 29th March. 


Royal rrr byes at Noon. Perpetual Fee to Hospital 
Practice, 6l.; or, first year, 31. 108.; second year, 3l. 

Clinical ce a Drs. Harvey and Smith. = 338. 

Clinical Surgery—Drs. Keith and Pirrie. 31. 3. 

General Dispensary, and Lying-in and Vaccine Tnstitution— —Daily. 
Eye Institution—Three days in the week. oyal Lunatic 
no Clinical Instruction is given for three months in the 





The "Regulations relative to the Registration of Students of 
Medicine, and the granting of Degrees in Medicine and Surgery, 
may be had of Dr. Macronin, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 


OF DIVINITY. 





CLASSES, 














PROFESSORS, HOURS, | CLASS FEES, 
SYSTE} EMATIC THEOLOGY. mevereern Ropsrt Macrurrson, D.D.. mecmeound | 93 A.M. \ #11 
ORIENTAL LANGUAGES ‘ Asprew Scorr, M.A, { Junior Class. Vine | 
CHURCH HISTORY.........:sccsseeeceee | Wat R. Prrte, DD. . -{ Senior Class. isi... 
BIBLICAL CRITICISM ......ccceeeeeeeeeee | Witntam Micuican, D.D wecicccscvesscevcs 11 AM. | 








MarricutaTion FrE............. 


BURSARIES. 
There will be offered for Competition in this manulty, on Satur- 
DAY the ante December, 1866, the following Bursar _ 
te) SER BURSARY, of the value of 301. , and TWO 





WAT , B U RSARIES, of the value of 141. each, tenable for Three | 


Years, and open to Masters of Arts of any University of Scotland, 
entering on their First or Second Session of the Study of Divinity. 


Iv.— 


FACULTY OF LAW. 
WH NTER SESSION. —The SESSION will commence on I MONDAY, the 5th November, and close at the end of March. 


£1 0 0 


ONE BRUCE BURSARY, of the value of 101., tenable for 
| Three Years, and open to Students entering on their First Session 
of the Study of Divinity. 


The Subjects of Competition are, oe {some of St. Matthew, 
in Greek ; and Butler's Analogy, Par 














CLASS. s PROFESSORS, HOUR. FEE, 
- : Patrick Davipson, LL. q oa ae ye “ 
SOOTS LAW ........040- Bi 7 ee | 3pm. daily. £2 2 0 








Marricvutation Fee, for Winter and Summer Session ... .... 
SUMMER SESSION.—LECTURES wi!! be given on CONVEYANCING, of which due intimation will be given. 


August 23, 1566. 


1. P peel particulars are to be found in the ‘ University Calendar,’ published by Wyiue & S 


£1 0 0 


DAVID THOMSON, Secretary. 


R. NATALI teaches ITALIAN LAN- 


ae, and LITERATURE, References given.—Address, 
32, Oakley-crescent, Chelsea, 8.W. 


~ COIN-DEALERS, SPECULATORS, and 
Others.—On SALE, to highest bidder, a large quantity of 
SILVER and COPPER C COINS, in excellent preservation.— 
Address G. H. Tcnner, 45, Lime-street, Liverpool. 


B. BUNYARD’S SELF-SUPPORTING 

e PORTFOLIOS, for ee Drawings, Engravings, 
Photographs, &e., to of all Artists’ Colourmen au 
Stationers.—Manufactory, 104, High Holborn, W.C. 


ANTIQUES. —Ten Heads of Cesars, Limoges 
mel, and Two China Shields, Very Rare, to be DIS- 


— OF.—Apply to T. H. B., 13, Pump-street, Londonderry, 


PHQrOGEAPus from WORKS of ALBERT 
DURER, Lucas Cranach, Lucas Van Leyden, Sir Joshua 


sy Morland, &c.,—a good and select v ariety of Old Masters, 
Jones, 73, Princes-street, Leicester-square. 

















HELLS, FOSSILS, MINERALS.— 
Mr. R. D AMON, of WEYMOUTH, will, on application, 
send an abridged CATALOG GUE of his extensive Stock, in the 
following Departments :— 
1. FOREIGN SHELLS. 
2. BRITISH SHELLS. 
3. FOSSILS AND ROCKS, 
4. MINERALS. 
5. PUBLICATIONS. 


R. MAYALL’S PHOTOGRAPHS.— 


CARTES-DE-VISITE, full-length, half-length, or vignetted 
TAKEN DAILY. . eee 








‘Set of ere: 41 1 0 
Set of Thirty -23230 
Set of Fifty” 330 


Several positions taken, and sete submitted; it being in the 
choice of the sitter to have all from one, or some from each, as 
may be iret. B See sittings with or witbout appoint- 
ments.—224 and 226, Recent- a 1, corner of Argyll-place ; and 
90 90 and 91, King’s- ooaly Brighto 


)ISDERI, PHOTOGR APHIST, INVEN- 
TOR of ‘the CARTE-DE-VISITE, Patent the 27th of 
November, 1854; 70, 71 and 72, BROOK-STREET, Hanover- 
sees and for Equestrian Portraits at Hereford Lodge, Glouces- 
ter-road, Uld Brompton-road, and 8, Boulevarde_des- Italiens, 
Paris. M. Disderi has on Sale 65,000 Celebrities of the day and 
Panoramic Views.—ESTABLISH MENTS in LONDON, PARIS, 
MADRID, and TOULON, for enlargements up to life size. 


ISDERI, PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST to 
H. I. Majesty the Emperor Napoleon IIT. and the Imperial 
Family—to H.I. Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias—also to 
H.1. Majesty the Queen of Spain and the Royal Family—to His 
Majesty the King of Italy—to His Majesty the King of Holland 
—to His Majesty the King of Portugal—to the Imperial Gallery 
= Photographer of the Palace of the Universal Exhibition 
) Ce 





[)ISDERL PHOTO PAINTING 


canvas. 


.—In oil on 


PD SDERL PHOTOGRAPHIE on SILK.— 
His own new process. 





[DSDERL PHOTOGRAPHIE EMAIL.— 
New process. 
])ISDERL, NATURAL PHOTOGRAPHY, 
Hi retouching. Reproductions and Enl 





every kin 


ISDERI.—The Excellent Situation of Mr. 


DISDERU'S Sentics semables him toOPERATE REGARD- 
LESS of the WEATHE. 


ISDERI.—NOTICE.—By a NEW PRO- 

CESS of Mr. DISDERI’s the “ PORTRAITS CARTE-DE- 
VISITE” are Enlarged on Canvas to apy size. The Public can thus 
obtain a Photographic Drawing, by means of which skilful artists 
attached to the house can, on simple indications—such as the 
colour of the complexion, the eyes, and the hair—obtain a 
— and truthful oil painting. 
Mr. Disderi’s New Process is volushle in this respect, that it 
avoids the tediousness of long sittings, and also adds to the 
charms of oil painting the great advantages of the j— $-14 
and accuracy of Photography. 
Saloons and Studios, 70,71, 72, Brook-street, Hanover-square ; 
and for Equestrian Portraits at Hereford Lodge, Gloucester-road, 
Old Brompton-road. 


PEBENTO RES at 5, 55, and 6 per Cent.— 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, 750,0001, 








Directors. 
Chairman—LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq. 

Bein Se. H. Pelham Burn. {| Stephen P. Kennard, E 

Harry George Gordon, Esq. — F. Ro bertson, .P. 
George Ireland, Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, Esq. Robert. Smith, Esq. 

Manager—C. J. BRAINE, Esq. 
The Directors are pepe to ISSUE DEBENTURES on the 
following terms, viz.: for One Year, at 5 per cent., for Three 
Years, at 54 per cent., and for Five Years and upwards, at 6 per 
» per um. 

applontions for peutienlare to be made at the Office of the 
Guseene. No.7, ope India ky Leadenhall-street, London, 
E.C y order, R. . CA M ER dN, Secretary. 





OOK BINDING—in the Monastic, GROLIER, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the most superior 
manner, by English and Foreign workmen. 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 








ox, Aberdeen. Price 1s. 6d., or 


English and Foreign Bookbinder, 
30, BRYDGES-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 
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Sales by Auction 
Valuable Fossils, Minerals, and Shells. 


M*; J.C. STEVENS begs to announce he will 
co abe. ATOR OR. at his rR Room, 38, King-street, 
on TUESDAY, Sept. 11, at half- ‘past 12 precisely, 
SVALUADLE SERIES of FOSSIL BONES of the Megatherium, 
Gisriedon, and other Ani from the neighbourh of Buenos 

; also a Variety of other Fossils and a Variety of Shells and 


rals. 
= view the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


To Collectors and Connoisseurs of the Art of Engraving.— 
The singularly Rare and Beautiful Collection of Artists 
Proofs, collected with great care, during the last Half- 
Century, by W. H. M‘QUEEN, Esq., of Shepherd's Bush, 
Sormerly of 184, Tottenham-court-road. 


N ESSRS. SOUTHGATE & CO., Auctioneers 
of Libraries and Works connected with the Fine Arts, 143, 
Strand, eight doors from Somerset House (late of 22, Fleet-street), 
are favoured with instructions to SELL by AUCTION, on TUES- 
DAY, September 4, and five following days (Saturday and Sunday 
exce sted) atl Gielock precisely, the Valuable COLLECTION of 
ARTISTS’ PR selected, with much care and judgment, by 
the eminent Stee el and Copper Plate Printer, Mr. Maus N, late of 
ee ore tending over half-a-century, and com- 
prising the rarest and best | Works of the Celebrities of that day tothe 
resent time; among which will be found a unique Set of Turner's 
ingiand and Wales, ner ag bron of etchings an Snlshed states of 
eac! — perfect Sets of Turner's Rivers of France, in- 
ol the celebrated . Plate of Calais Heightscomplete Set of 
r Studiorum—also, Turner’s Scotland and Turner’s 
Yorkshire—a Selection of Turner’s Rivers of France—and several 
hundred choice Proofs of various Plates after Turner, as well as 
choice and unique Proofs of his principal large Plates, Caligula’s 
. Mercury and Herse, Tivoli, Temple 
hrenbreitstein, Cologne, Ancient and 





O! and HOME 

AGAIN, ited by O'Neil an: ea by Dave Ti tea gent aioe 
ERALS and their STATES be before pal 5g! i 

by Barker, and engraved 7 Lewis — IAMS 

and hp —— L Ld of the CITIZENS. of KARS, 

pe by cifear 4 C. G. Lewis—The INTEL- 

VALOUI « ¢ i. £ZAT BRITAIN, painted by Barker, 


and —,. ee 
wi Se kaoceeine, on receipt of six postage-stamps, 
be ‘Gentlemen favouring Messrs. Southgate & Co. with their name 





To Numismatists. 


T° BE SOLD by PUBLIC AUCTION, at 
AMSTERDAM, September 24, and (pitaving ng days, the very 
Valuable and Celebrated i COLLECTION VS o} UMBER 
COINS and MEDALS, made B the late _ ‘A. . an. of the 
e; Telmer Hinl6pen, of Utrecht, and T. van Charante, of 


Amateurs can obtain Catalogues at 1s., post free, on application 
to the Auctioneer, G. Theod. Bom, Kalver Straat, EB. 10: Amster: 








HE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
No. LXXXIX. for SEPTEMBER, is Now Ready. 
Contenis. 
I. MR. GEORGE MACDONALD’S NOVELS. 
II. SIR WILLIAM ROWAN HAMILTON. 
III. RECENTHUMORISTS: AYTOUN, PEACOCK, PROUT. 
IV. The PHILOSOPHY of ARISTOTLE. 
V. The ENGLISH PULPIT. 
VI. METEOROLOGY, PAST and PRESENT. 
VII. GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS. 
VIII. KEBLE and ‘The CHRISTIAN YEAR.’ 


Edmonston & Douglas, Edinburgh. London: Hamilton, 
Adams & Co. 





No. XV., SEPTEMBER, with Frontispiece, price 1s. 6d. 
E ALPINE JOURNAL: a Record of 





Mountai: and § tific Observation. By Mem- 
bers of the SPIN E CLUB. Edited by H. B. GEORGE, M.A., 
Fellow of New Collese: Oxford. 


The Ascent of the Aiguille de Bionnassay. By F. Cravrvrp 


Vv 
The Glacier du Dime. By E. N. Buxton. (With Frontis ieee. 1. 
AN _ ~~ yams in the Saidenthal June 18th, 1866. 


The ‘Alpine } Map of Switzerland. By R. | C. Nicuots, 

New Expeditions in 1866 (with Plates) : 
The Austrian Alps—Bernina Distri ict—Tidi District—Ber- 
nese Oberland—St. Bernard District—Chain of Mont Blanc— 
mom Blanc District. 

Hotes. and Queries 

pn aw ays, "XV.—Fatal Accident to Irish Ladies in Swit- 

zerland—The Dent Blanche—Spanish Mountains. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


CeoLsueEn’s NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esa. 
Contents for SEPTEMBER. No. DXLIX. 
I. OPHIR, the LAND of GOLD. 
II. The SPIRIT’S PROPHECY. By Mrs. Bushby. Part II. 


Ill. ABOUT “ PROGRESS by ANTAGONISM ” in FRIEND- 
SHIP and LOVE. By Francis Jacox. 


IV. WANDERINGS THROUGH ITALY. By Dr. Ramage. 
vz BT MICHARL'S MOUNT, CORNWALL. By Nicholas 


VI. IDALIA. Book V. Chap. XI. 
VII. VICTOR HUGO. By Cyrus Redding. 
VIII. The TEMPTED and the TEMPTERS. 
IX. AUSTRIA: a Sonnet. 
X. EUROPEAN and CHINESE DIVIN = 
bata ATION by GEO. 





In the October Number will be commenced a NEW NOVEL, 
entitled, 


CHRISTINE; or, Commonplace People. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 








BENTLEY’ Ss MISCELLANY. | DUBLIN 


Contents for SEPTEMBER. No. CCCLVII. 
I. The FAIR UNKNOWN. 
“— 


ha’ R I. A Vision of Loveliness seen by a Yachtsman, 
and the Sffect it produced on him.—I1. Describes the Search 


made by the Yachtsman for the Vision of Loveliness, and | 4 Ney. a Ever. 
The Vision of Loveliness having become | 5; Timbuctoo. 


its results.—III 
a Reality, at length, to the Yachtsman’s intense delight. 
comesen board his Yacht.—IV. Cowes Regatta ees an 
various cir ted with it.—V. A Pic-nic, 
and what happened to the principal People concerned. 

Il. THROWN AWAY. By Mrs. Alfred M. Miinster. Chaps. 

XIII. and XIV. 

III, ESTELLE. 

IV. WATERTON’S HOME. 

7. LITTLE TALBOT the GREAT. 

VI. BRIARS and aera. By Blanche Marryat. Part IT. 





= 


VII. HOW SAINT , ameans WON the “HOAX.” By Wil- 
liam Jones 


VIII. SKETCHES of SURRY SCENES and SOCIAL SCIENCE 
in SWITZERLAND 
In the October Number will be commenced 
A NEW SERIAL STORY, 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
RASER’ v4 MAGAZINE, for 


Price 28, 6d 
Contents. 
in the EE of Medical Re- 





Recent Movements 


Church of England. the Destitute Sick in 
The Hagesitien of Arcachonand the, Metropole By Edwin 
its O * Sa _ Germany. 
T - y. Jartw: 
hw Post ot MiAiie-Agel Man. The pa iggy Father and Son: 
ashington. a Charles Clarke. 
Concerning the Advantages of Aut hor of* arlie Thornhill,’ 
being a Cantankerous Fool, * Which is the Bg &e. 
with some Thoughts on the| Chaps. XXX —X 


eee coo Pent the 


ees Longmans, sii and Co. Paternoster-row. 


re eeeeee. By) The 
A. K. H. 


Now ready, (One Shilling), ! No. 81, 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for SEptEm- 
BER. With Illustrations. 








Contents. 
The CLAVERINGS. (With an Illustration. — 
Chapter 22. _ Day of the Funeral 
= 23.— beste Lane without the Mud. 
” ork Russian Spy. 
A WORKING MAN on the EDUCATION of the WORKING 
CLASSES. 


SIENNA and ST. CATHERINE 
GRANNY LEATHAM’S REVENGE. 
CLEOPATRA. By Algernon Swinburne. 
GOOD LOOKS. 
BREECH-LOADERS. 
The VILLAGE on the CLIFF. 
Chapter 6.—My Love in her Attire doth show her Wit. 
»  7.—“*A quoi je songe.” 
» 8 —Reine. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


HE ART-JOURNAL for SEPTEMBER, 2s. 6d., 
ontains Line Engravings after Phillip’s ‘ Dying Contra- 
bandista, by W. Ridgway ; Turner's ‘ Wreck off Hastings,’ by W. 

Miller: Burnand’s- *Sportive Innocence,’ by G. Stodart. Azar 
the Literary Contributions are:—Etna and Vesuvius. b 
Ansted—Van Lerius, De Groux, and Claes, by James Da‘ ba 3 
illustrations—Bewick, 3 illustrations—The Ghost of an Art-Pro- 
cess, bye George Wallis, 2 illustrations— William Wordsworth, by 
8. C. 1, 6 illustrations—Gaulish, French, and German Glass, 
7 S.ateheee ye Institution—Visits ‘to the Paradise of 
Artists, by W. P. B ge Electro-Metallurgy, &c. &c. 

London: Virtue & Co. 26, Ivy-lane, E.C. 


(With an Illustration.) 








Now ready, No. I. price 6d. 
HE SHORTHAND MAGAZINE: a a. 


cellany of Original and Selec’ 
Pitman’s porte Eleventh bdition, 
mdon : -itman, 20, Paternoster row, E.C. 











Fa aricles, ae followi 
Connexion with 
vagance, 








Will be published on Monday, September 3rd, 
Price One Shilling, 
Tus BROWN PAPERS. 
By ARTHUR SKETCHLEY, 
a printed from ‘ FUN. 
Lond Fun’ Office, 80, Fleet-street ; 
And at all “Booksellers? and Railway Book Stalls. 
wes 5 SCIENTIFIC REVIEW, price 6d. 
Vol. II., No. 6), for SEPTEMBER, contains, ere! other 
wing: The ‘Cholera and its Alleged 
by Dr. Hardwicke—The Extra- 
obbery nats Incompetence of the Admiralty—Our 
Water Supply— Sir David Brewster on the Claims of Science, 
Literature and the Arts—Deep-Sea Signe Concerning some 
Points in Agricultural Selene, by R. Scott Burn—Reviews—The 
atest Discoveries in Science, 


c. 
Published by W. Kent & Co. 23, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 


A Yachting Tale of August, | 9° Cometh u 


SEPTEMBER. 











UN IVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
No. 405, for SEPTEMBER. Price 2s. 
Contents. 
6. The Grand Tour. 
ne beam at gen Past and 
Present. Rise and In- 
caeaes of English Monach- 


1. Voltaire and his Valet. 

asa Flower. 
homas King, the Original | 
Sotty Ogleby and Sir Peter 
8. Number Five Proche- street. 
9. The Session of — 


___ Dublin: in: George Herbert. London: Hurst & ee 


HE PRACTICAL MECHANIO’S 
JOURNAL for SEPTEMBER. Part XVIII. Third Series. 





Price 1s. With large and highly-finished Plate Engraving of 

Be none, eet and Syphons, Middle Level,” and Twenty-t' 
Original Artic es on Some Points of Practice in ge -founding 
r no Turrets— Asbestus and its New Source—The 


‘urre 0 

Atlantic Tel ph — Chain- rears for Deep Lifts Bastier's 
Patent Chain-Pump—Gale’s Non-Explosive Gunpowder—lIreland 
& Davies’s Weighing-Machine and Turn-Table Combined. 

Recent Patents: Steam Generators Johnson—Treating 
grain. William Rowland Taylor—Signalling “Apparatus, William 

ucKkley. 

Reviews of Books, Mechanics’ Library, Comsenpen dense, Sci- 
entific Societies, Marine Memoranda, Monthly Notes, List of 


oa &e Cc. 
London: Longmans, Paternoster-row; Editors’ Offices (Offices 
for Patents), 47, Lincoln’ 's Inn-fields. 


UNT JUDY’S MAGAZINE, for SepremBer, 
contains Six Illustrations and Home with the Hooping- 
— h ; or, r, they made the Best of It. Chaps.3,4. By the fate 
ary Bo 1."°—The Cousins and their Friends, Cha: 
the sg - of * so Grey,’ ae Prince of Saag Book I tt 
Boohoo and the Glass Case. 
3 +e ri Sam * By Edinein. —Little Azure Blue. a ie Author 
Jenise,” * Mademoiselle Mori,’ &c.—A_ Few 
Wood pecker, and other Climbers. By C. E. Dem bl 
is the Wife of Man.’ By the Editor. ~Y The Beret of the Linnet’ 
Song. By y J. H. G. - With — ay a Alfred Scott Gatty.—Reviews. 


ditor. 
Londen: Bell & £ balay, 1 186, Fleet-street.. 


HE PRESERVATION of HEALTH.—A 
Series o' 8 as this ig Re subject, from the oe - 
ie INMAN M ROP 


is commenced 
NUMBER of “the 2 MEDICAL MIRROR. (No, 
XXXIIL.), oy atonthy or pest Seve stamps. Read “ Me- 
dical Opinion” in the Medica Mirror.” The sctentifi public is 
invited to read this ‘Monthy af Stagazine, wi which epitomizes in plain 
English the he doings of the dical Profession. 
8, 136, Gower-street, London, W.C. 


yas BOY’S FRIEND for SEPTEMBER. 
4d. Contents: Sea Life—My Grandfather’s Sword—Gossip 
about Say ly Fate of Brown’s Knife—Round our Evening 
Lamp—The Boy mae gs Prizes, &c. 

Clarke y Co, 252, Strand. 


R. PLANOHE on the BAYEUX TAPES. 
TRY—SYDNEY POST-OFFICE.—The BUILDER of 

THIS WEEK contains two fine Views of the General Post-Office 
now in pays of erection in Graney, New South Wales—Paper by 

Mr. Planché, Somerset Herald, on the Bayeux Say ay pers 
on the Architecture of the City of London—Battle Abbey, Sussex 
—Worthing and About—Lake D e Commissioners of 
Patents, and = other Subjects; with all cognate news. 
4d., or by post, 5d.—1, York-street, Covent- yearden; and all News- 
men. 











Price 








Just published, 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
A Nan worse SPOKEN by CHRIST OUR 


a the CROSS ven ig preached 
in Lent. P — - BONRER OPKINS, » Vicar of 
Littleport, Fy. and lately Vicar of Wi ted 

London: Salk Dai Wisbeach: Leach & Son. 








Early in January will be published, in a wrapper, price 88. 
a the First Part of 


(THE NATURAL HISTORY of LEICES- 
TERSHIRE. Introductory to the History of that Count; 
undertaken by T. R. Potter, F.R. ‘oo — pe ye orierciote the whole 
of Professor Ansted’s Essay on its P’ hysical phy and Geo- 

logy, but ecw d . complete work in 
Westm : Nichols & Sons, 25, Parliament- street. 
Just published, price 1s. 


25 ne FUTURE WATER-SUPPLY of 
DON. By GEORGE W. HEMANS, i=. Inst. C.E., 
and RICHARD HASSARD, Mem. Inst. C.E. h Map. 
London : Edward Stanford, 6, Charing eae 8.W. 
HISTORY OF CORNWALL. 

Now publishing, in Monthly Parts, price 1s. 
NEW and COMPLETE PAROCHIAL 
pueess of the yg! of CORNWALL, La god 

Corrected an‘ 











A 


from the best Authorities, and roved 
Actual Survey. Illustrat: ed. To be computed ry eo ut Thirty 
Monthly Parts. 


London: John Camden Hotten, Piccadilly. 
Truro: William Lake, Boscawen-street. 


MHE MONK. By MONK LEWIS. 

zileswaven Octavo Edition of this Popular Work, 48.; by 

Port, ious J. & H. Purkess, Publishers, 60, Dean-street, Soho, W. 
ey Now ready, demy 8vo. 28. 

DOPTION versus ANNEXATION ; with 


Remarks on the Mysore Question. By VISHWANATH 
ares ‘AN MANDLIK, Pleader in Her Majesty’s High Court, 
m 


an Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 











FRITH’S LARGE-SIZED PHOTOGRAPHS 
GREAT BRITAIN, SWITZERLAND, ITALY, NORMANDY, &c. 


Size, 8} by 6} inches, on Mounts 144 by 114 inches. 
The scale of prices is very low; whilst in artistic beauty, and as specimens of the Art, the series is certainly unequalled. 


About 500 sample Subjects may be seen at 31, Cornhill—Becx & Beck; and 180, Strand—W. Rovc# & Co.5 
or, address the Publisher, 


F, Frits, Brightlands, Reigate, Surrey. 
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The QUARTERLY 
No. 239. 8vo. 68. 


I, PERSONAL LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 
II. HUGONOTS AT THE GALLEYS. 
Ill. IRON AND STEEL—DR. PERCY. 
Iv. SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS—CONCLUSION. 
V. AFRICAN TRAVELS—MR. AND MRS. BAKER. 
VI. KEBLE'’S LIFE OF BISHOP WILSON. 
Vil. VALUE OF INDIA TO ENGLAND. 
VII, JAMAICA. 
IX, THE CHANGE OF MINISTRY. 


REVIEW, 


a 


ADDRESS on the CONFIRMATION 
of PRINCE ARTHUR. By the ARCHBISHOP OF CAN- 
TERBURY. 8vo. 1s. (Published by Command of the 
Queen.) 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS, delivered 
to the YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. By 
the ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 8vo. 1s. 


The INSUPERABLE DIFFER- 
ENCES which SEPARATE the CHURCH of ENGLAND 
from the CHURCH of ROME. By the BISHOP OF 
EXETER. New and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo. 6s, 


INCREASE of the EPISCOPATE; 
a Letter to the Lord Bishop of Ely. By LORD ARTHUR 
HERVEY, M.A. 8vo. 6d. 


RITES and RITUAL; a Plea for 
Apostolic Doctrine and Worship. By ARCHDEACON 
FREEMAN, M.A. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 3s. 


MEMORIALS of the TOWER of 
LONDON. By Lieut.-Gen. LORD DE ROS, Lieutenant- 
Governor. With 30 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The LOST TALES of MILETUS. By 
LORD LYTTON. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The ENGLISH LAKES. HAND- 
BOOK for TRAVELLERS in WESTMORLAND and 
CUMBERLAND. With 2 Maps. Post 8vo. 68. 6d. 

*,* The New Travelling Map om in this volume has 
been constructed from the recent Ordnance Survey, and is 


the most complete ever published, and will enable the 
pedestrian and others to find their way along all the routes, 


The HISTORY of INDIA. The 
HindG and Mahometan Periods. By the Hon. MOUNT- 
STUART ELPHINSTONE. Fifth Edition. With Notes 
and Additions by E. B. COWELL, M.A. Map. 8vo. 18s. 


INTERVENTION and NON-INTER- 
VENTION ; or, the Foreign Policy of Great Britain from 
1790 to 1865. By A.G. STAPLETON. §8vo. 9s. 


The ILIAD of HOMER, rendered into 
English Blank Verse. By the EARL OF DERBY. Fifth 
Edition, revised. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 








. ALBEMARLE-STREET, 
j August, 1866. 


A SMALLER BIBLE DICTIONARY 
for SCHOOLS and YOUNG PERSONS. By WM. SMITH, 
LL.D. With 6 Maps, 30 Illustrations, and numerous 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The MODERN VASARI; a New 
History of Painting in Italy, from the Second to the Six- 
teenth Century. By J. A. CROWE and G. B. CAVAL- 
CASELLE. Vol. III. With 30 Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 


The TRAVELS and ADVENTURES 
of a DERVISH, across the TURKOMAN DESERT to 
KHIVA, BOKHARA, and SAMARCAND. By ARMI- 
NIUS VAMBERY. With Illustrations. 8vo. 


The AGAMEMNON of ESCHYLUS, 
and BACCHANALS of EURIPIDES, with Passages from 
the Lyric and Later Poets of Greece. By DEAN MILMAN. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


The THIRTY YEARS WAR; Lives 
of the Warriors of the Seventeenth Century. By Gen. 
the Hon. SIR EDWARD CUST, D.C.L. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. 16s. 


The DISCOVERY of LAKES 
SHIRWA and NYASSA, during an Expedition to the 
Zambesi in the Years 1858-64. By DAVID LIVING- 
STONE, M.D. Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 


SINAI and PALESTINE, in CON- 
NECTION with their HISTORY. By DEAN STANLEY. 
New Edition. Maps. 8vo. 14s, 


The GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE; or, 
How to Plan English Residences, from the Parsonage to 
the Palace. By ROBERT KERR. Second Edition. With 
Views and Plans. 8vo. 24s. 


SOME ACCOUNT of GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE in SPAIN. By G. E. STREET, F.S.A. 
With 25 Plans and 100 Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 50s. 


The HARVEST of the SEA; or, the 
Natural and Economic History of British Food Fishes. By 
J.G. BERTRAM. With 50 Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 


MEMOIRS ILLUSTRATIVE of the 
ART of PAINTING on GLASS. By CHARLES WIN- 
STON. Portrait and 40 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s. 


MEDIA and BABYLONIA. By Rev. 
GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A. Forming the Third 
Volume of ‘The Ancient Monarchies of the East.’ Ilus- 
trations. 8vo. 16s. 


MEMORIALISof SERVICEin INDIA 
of the late MAJOR MACPHERSON, C.B., Political Agent 
at Gwalior during the Mutiny. IIlustrations. 8vo. 12s. 


LIVES of BOULTON and WATT. 
Comprising a History of the Invention of the Steam- 
Engine. By SAMUEL SMILES. Portraits and 70 Illus- 
trations. Medium 8vo, 21s. 





JOHN MURRAY, 


ALBEMARLE-STREET, 
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ON ew Works for September. 


—_>——__ 


The RACE for WEALTH. rsh 


Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, Author of ‘ George Cette 
3 vols. Reprinted from Once a Week. 


The CO-HEIRESS. By the parol 


of ‘ Charley Nugent,’ ‘ St. Aubyns of St. Aubyn.’ 3 vols. 
F [Ready Sept. 


The REGENCY of ANNE of AUS- 


aoe, of France, Mother of Louis From 
Publish and Unpublished Sources. With Portrait By 
iss FREER. 2 y (Ready. 


Also, just published, by the same Author, 
The MARRIED LIFE of ANNE of AUSTRIA. 2 vols. 
with Portrait. 


The THREE LOUISAS: a Novel. 


By SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. In3 vols. 
[Ready this day. 


The EASTERN HUNTERS. With 


numerous Illustrations. By CAPTAIN JAMES NEWALL. 
lvol. 8vo. [Ready this day. 


BIOGRAPHIES and PORTRAITS of 


SOME CELEBRATED PEOPLE. By ALPHONSE DE 
LAMARTINE. [Ready this day. 


LIZZIE LORTON, of GREYRIGG. 


L Rye be a "Author of ‘ Grasp your Nettle,’ 
’ Ready. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘EAST LYNNE,’ &. 


ELSTER’S FOLLY. By Mrs. Henry 


WOOD, Author of ‘ St. Martin’s Eve.” In 3 vols. 


(Ready this day. 
DOCTOR BRADY: a Novel. 
pecial Correspondent. 


W. H. RUSSE: the Times 5; | 
LL, In 


The SECOND Mrs. TILLOTSON, 4 


PERCY FITZGERALD, is ready this day at ev Hibrery 
the Kingdom, in 3 vols. 


Reprinted from All the Year Round. 


FROM CALCUTTA to the SNOWY 


RANGE. With numerous Coloured Illustrations, in 1 vol. 
By an OLD INDIAN. [Ready thie day. 


KISSING the ROD: a Novel. 


EDMUND YATES, Author of ‘Broken to Harness,’ &c. 
3 vols. [Ready this day. 


The MAN of MARK: a Novel. In 


8 vols. By the Author of ‘Richard lanaten, y thie day. 


NEW WORK SUITABLE FOR STUDENTS AND 
SCHOOLS. 


A COURSE of ENGLISH LITERA- 


NAY. Inl a 
TURE. By JAMES HAN ve thie day. 


Also, just published, uniform with the above, 
MODERN CHARACTERISTICS: a Series of Essays from 
the Saturday Review. 


SUNNYSIDE ee By Andrew Halliday, Author 
of * Everyday Pa; 





Cheap Editions of Popular Works. 


SANS MERCI. By the Author of guy 
Livingstone. heap Edition ready th 
Also, just atttihel, sauae with the es 
HALF-A-MILLION of MONEY. By the Author of ‘ Barbara’s 
History,’ &c. 68. 


MAXWELL DREWITT. By the Author of * George Geith.’ 68. 
MISS FORRESTER. Author of ‘The Morals of May-fair.’ 62. 
RUNNING the GAUNTLET. Author of ‘ Kissing the Rod.’ 68. 
MILDRED ARKELL. By the Author of ‘ East Lynne,’ &c. 68. 
EVERY-DAY PAPERS. By ANDREW HALLIDAY. 5s. 
GEORGE GEITH. By the Author of ‘Maxwell Drewitt.’ 6s. 
TOO MUCH ALONE. By the Author of ‘City and Suburb.’ 6e. 
The WORLD in the CHURCH. Author of ‘ George Geith’ 6s. 
TREVLYN HOLD. By the Author of * East Lynne,’ &. 68. 
DENIS DONNE. By the Author of ‘Theo Leigh.’ 6s. 
MAURICE DERING. Bythe Author of ‘Guy Livingstone.’ 68. 
BORDER and BASTILLE. Author of ‘Maurice Dering.’ 68. 
SWORD andGOWN. By the Author of ‘ Guy Livingstone.’ 62. 








London: TinsLEy Broruers, 18, Catherine-street, 
Strand. 
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Now ready (One Shilling), the SEPTEMBER Number of 


THE TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE. 


CoNnTENTS. 
LADY ADELAIDE'S OATH. By the Author of ‘ East 
LX 
va tap. XVI. Sparing Sugar and Butter. 
XVII. The Shipwreck. 
XVIII. At the Sailors’ Rest. 


A WEEK WITH THE FENIANS. 
GERMAN TABLES-D'HOTE. 
BUYING EXPERIENCE. 
RENTS AND DARNS. 


ARCHIE LOVELL. By the Author of ‘ Miss Forrester.’ 
Chap. X XIX. Durant’s Court. 
XXX. Archie pays her debt. 
XXXI. In the second column of the Times. 


OUR WAR PAINT. 
QUITE BENEATH NOTICE. 
KARL'S FIRST LOVE 
RicuarpD BentiEY, New Burlington-street. 





New Novel by Florence Marryat. 
Immediately, in 3 vols. post 8yo. 


FOR EVER AND EVER. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
(Daughter of the late Captain Marryat, R.N.,) 
Author of * Love’s Conflict’ and ‘Too Good for Him.’ 


RicHarD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


BOOKS TO TAKE TO THE 
SEA-SIDE. 


SECOND EDITION of UP THE 


COUNTRY. By the Hon. EMILY EDEN, Author of ‘The 
Semi-Detached House’ and ‘ The Semi-Attached Couple.’ In 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 
From the Times.—“ In cabinet a tag of domestic life in India 
Miss Eden’s book is senroeiy ogee . To those who have never 
seen the country it will be as full of interest and amusement as to 
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LITERATURE 

Oxford University Extension. Report on the 
Foundation of a New College or Hall. | 
(Macmillan & Co.) | 
Tuer exclusiveness of Oxford is mainly, if not | 
altogether, due to the collegiate system from | 
which the University derives the more dis- 


| its disadvantages that we should not witness its 


| abolition or great relaxation without. regretful 
apprehension. If it is fairly chargeable with 
a certain amount of evil result, in so far as it 
secures employment for a considerable number 
of inferior tutors, and compels a small though 
not unimportant per-centage of the industrious 
undergraduates to waste valuable time in 
attendance on lecturers who are not at the 
same time competent and zealous, it is, on 


tinctive features of her tone and culture, and | the other hand, to be commended in a far 
which is so paramount over all the other influ- | higher degree for the general efficiency with 
ences of her academic life that it requires a | which it discharges the functions of instruction 
considerable effort ‘to think of the University | and the conscientious concern which it shows 
—the great school for students and the parent to foster studious habits amongst the .younger 
of learned men—apart from the establishments members of the University. But its chief 
in which her scholars are lodged and taught. | fecommendation must be based on the means 
The growth of the colleges has dwarfed the | Which it provides for the moral discipline of 








tree of which they are offshoots, and in propor- 
tion as they have grown in number, vigour 
and material prosperity, the University has 
become more and more the seminary of a class, 
instead of what many thoughtful persons would 
wish it to be, and many of its earlier benefac- 
tors desired it to be—a school for the entire 
nation. Her members, no doubt, speak of them- 
selves as Oxford men, and magnify the claims 
of their Alma Mater when they are drawn into 
the excitements of a University election; and 
a very considerable number of her graduates— 
for the most part to be found within the ranks 


of the clerical order—cherish a reverential love | 


for Oxford as a whole, that is not in any way 
limited or qualified by a more intense affection 
for one of her parts; but when full allowance 
has been made for the conventional expres- 
sions of her members, and the hold which the 
University, in the strictest sense of the word, 
still possesses on the affections of her clergy, it 
remains a fact that, to the average Oxford man, 
his college, especially if it be one of the more 
distinguished houses, is a much nearer object 
of concern than the parent foundation. The 
college shuts the University out of sight. 
Whereas the latter is but a system, with a 
machinery for the control of examinations and 
the distribution of degrees, the former is a 
home, in which he has studied, made friend- 
ships, and gained personal influence. The pur- 
suits, honours, traditions, and peculiar usages 
of this home make up seven-eighths of the sum 
of his academic happiness and pride. He exults 
over its good and mourns over its evil fortune; 
the members who lessen its repute and influ- 
ence with the outer world are odious to him; 
in his pastimes as well as his hours of study— 
on the river or the cricket-ground no less than 
in the lecture-room and in his private reading— 
he is spurred to exertion by the hope that his 
efforts may bring fresh éclat to his peculiar 
fraternity, that his successes will redound to its 
glory, that his triumphs will win him the admi- 
ration of its members. He is chiefly ambitious 
of University honours because by bearing them 
away he will convert them into college distinc- 
tions. He is an “ Oxford man,” but he prefers 
to be designated by the name of his college, 
and to be mentioned as a “Baliol man,” or a 
“ Christ-Church man.” 

Of course, the system which has engrossed so 
large a share of the functions and influence of 
the University stands in no need of apologists, 
and suffers from no lack of admirers. Success 
may in most cases be fairly construed as proof 
of merit of some sort; and the reasons for the 


growth and vigour of the collegiate system are | 


| the young men confided to its care. The 
| advantages which it unquestionably possesses 

in this respect over any conceivable sort of 
| free-studentship system, and also over any 
such relaxed collegiate system as that which 
| works successfully enough at Cambridge, 
/induce us to concur with the authors of 
| this proposal for university extension in think- 

ing that, so far as Oxford is concerned, the 
| maintenance of her collegiate plan should be 
| jealously guarded. Still it cannot be denied 
| that the system has its drawbacks, amongst 
| the chief of which may be mentioned the great 
costliness of residence, certain obvious tempta- 
tions to extravagant living, and the consequent 
exclusion of persons who do not belong to the 
comparatively wealthy classes of society. The 
maintenance of so many establishments, capable 
of receiving altogether only a small number of 
residents, falls heavily on the poorer students, 
each of whom is thereby required to expend 
on lodging, food, attendance and tuition a sum 
that greatly exceeds the price for which the 
same commodities can be purchased by an 
undergraduate of Edinburgh or London. 
Regard being had to the system which it is 
felt desirable to maintain, each separate charge 
in the college bill of an Oxford undergraduate 
is reasonable enough; but the sum of the 
accounts for six months’ residence is so high 
that, by themselves and without the additional 
burdens of the personal expenditure required 
of an undergraduate apart from the necessaries 
supplied by his college authorities, they place 
an Oxford residence far beyond the reach of 
the poorer grades of our great middle class, 
and still further beyond the means of studious 
mechanics and such other poor scholars as could 
formerly command the culture of the University. 
Indeed, the college system is so necessarily 
attended with expenses which are not attached 
to a system of free studentship, that even in the 
cheap hall at Durham, the college bills amount 
to 601. per annum, a sum which, although it 
includes every actual necessary, represents a 
rate of expenditure which puts the least costly 
kind of residence at this comparatively inex- 
pensive university beyond the attainment of 
a vast and rapidly growing number of English- 
men for whom it is desirable to provide academic 
culture. 

But at Oxford the bills periodically distributed 
by college bursars represent only a small part of 
the expense which is directly attributable to the 
college system. By bringing into social inter- 
course young men of various degrees of material 
prosperity, the system encourages a liberal scale 
of personal expenditure, even where it does not 








at the same time so manifest and so honourable | offer temptations to culpable and ruinous 
that no one regards them with surprise or | extravagance. Here we have the grand defect 
unreserved dissatisfaction. Although our attach- | of the system; and it is a defect to which 








ment to the system is not without a qualification, | Oxford dons pay too little heed. Oxford tutors 
its advantages preponderate so greatly over | may be divided, so far as this feature of the | 





case is concerned, into two classes: those who 
recognize with approval, or at least without 
dissatisfaction, the stimulus to extravagance, 
thinking that its ill effects on the poorer men 
who thrust themselves into the aristocratic 
University are more than compensated by the 
éclat derived to the University from its general 
repute for the wealth and luxurious habits of 
its members; and those more earnest and con- 
scientious men who prefer to look away from 
a painful fact, and to persuade themselves that 
it either has no real existence, or is greatl 
exaggerated by the enemies of Oxford. Wit 
some persons this blindness commences in an 
amiable endeavqur to counteract the deleteri- 
ous influence by assuming that antagonistic 
considerations render it wholly inoperative. 
In these cases it usually happens that the 
assumption soon becomes a genuine belief, 
and that the words which were at first merely 
a protest against a tendency become a sincere 
declaration of opinion that the tendency does 
not exist. With other persons the false judg- 
ment is the result of natural disinclination to 
see anything wrong in a system from which 
they derive a large measure of personal 
influence and prosperity. By what steps the 
proposers of this scheme of university exten- 
sion have arrived at their conclusion on this 
point we do not venture to inquire; but it is 
worthy of observation, that whilst they are 
projecting a plan for admitting poor students 
to Oxford, under conditions that shall guard 
them against temptations to extravagance, the 
maintain that “in those colleges in whic 
the general scale of living is not expensive, the 
position of a really poor man is quite under- 
stood and recognized. In no place in the world, 
probably, is poverty a less bar to joining in 
general society.” Holding this opinion, it is 
somewhat remarkable that the advocates of 
university extension have not contemplated 
the possibility of achieving their purpose 
by inducing some of the more economical 
colleges to build rooms for the accommoda- 
tion of poor students, who should be required 
to pay for their maintenance and tuition only 
such sums as would defray the actual cost of 
their entertainment. If Pembroke, Worcester, 
Wadham, St. John’s, and Jesus would make 
arrangements to receive twenty poor students, 
for a payment of one sovereign or thirty shil- 
lings per week for each student, whilst in 
residence, accommodation would be provided for 
the hundred poor scholars for whom it is pro- 
posed to build a new Hall. 


The advantages of such a plan over the 
scheme proposed by the writers of this Re- 
port are obvious. The expense of building 
new rooms within the walls of the existing 
colleges would be trifling in comparison with 
the cost of a new Hall, standing on its own 
ground. If the present colleges undertook 
to meet the demand for university extension 
in this manner, they could instruct their new 
pupils without any increase of tutorial power. 
Twenty men added to the present number 
of undergraduates in any one of the five col- 
leges just mentioned would not overtax its 
existing staff of lecturers, or overcrowd its lec- 
ture-rooms. Thus the annual cost of the tuto- 
rial body, required by a separate establishment, 
would be avoided. By this means the poor 
students could be taken in and “done for” at 
a rate of charge certainly not exceeding one- 
half of the sum that they would be required to 
pay at a new Poor Man’s Hall; and unless this 
Report is in error, their presence in the college 
would be attended with few inconveniences 
and no dangers. They would be actual mem- 
bers of their colleges, and consequently would 
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escape the contempt that might attach to them 
if they were formed into separate fraternities, 
living in halls dependent on the colleges. 
Mixing with the other undergraduates at lec- 
ture, in chapel, and in hall, they would form 
friendships and live on terms of perfect social 
equality with their more fortunate fellow-col- 
legians. Their position being “quite understood 
and weellecr sed they would not be asked to 
subscribe to college boats or cricket-clubs, or be 
required to spend money on amusements; and 
notwithstanding their indigence and consequent 
inability to “do as others do,” they would take 
rt in the general society of the house without 
iscomfort. 
Enough has already been said of this Report 
to show that the extension recommended by 
the reporters would not affect any large propor- 
tion of our poor students. To draw within the 
arms of the University a multitude of needy 
scholars from social grades that have hitherto 
looked on Oxford as a place of education re- 
served for the wealthy is not the aim of the 
nine graduates of Oxford who were deputed, in 
November, 1865, “to consider the suggestion 
for extending the University by founding a 
college or hall on a large scale, with a view— 
not exclusively, but especially—to the educa- 
tion of persons needing and desirous of admis- 
sion into the Christian ministry.” Instead of 
aiming at an enlargement of the University that 
would render it a place of education for men of 
every class and variety of purpose, they would 
rest content if they could draw from her schools 
such an additional supply of graduates bent on 
entering holy orders as would render the Estab- 
lished Church less dependent upon the services 
of clergymen who have no degrees. Whether 
the “Literates” are not as likely to be useful 
and intelligent curates as the young gentlemen 
who attain the rank of B.A. or M.A. before 
offering themselves for ordination, is a question 
open to discussion; but there can be no doubt 
that the Church will perceptibly lose influence 
in the higher ranks of society if her -clergy 
should surrender their long-established reputa- 
tion for scholarship and gentle culture. Nor is 
it less certain that she is already suffering in 
prestige from the growing impression that the 
young men of our universities are yearly mani- 
festing greater reluctance to enrol themselves 
in her service. Under these circumstances, 
Oxford does well to exert herself to meet the 
special need ; but we are far from satisfied that 
the reporters have hit upon the best course of 
action. So far as material aid is concerned, 
their suggestions will not prove impracticable. 
Since they are able to show that Oxford will 
not for many years have at her disposal any 
surplus fund sufficient to carry out the pro- 
posed extension, a certain wealthy section of 
the — would not be slow to respond to one 
of their suggestions by subscribing the neces- 
sary amount. Of course there will be laughter 
in certain quarters at the thought of Oxford in 
the character of a mendicant, soliciting pecu- 
niary assistance from the benevolent; but such 
a reception of the reporters’ proposal for a pub- 
lic subscription would be by no means general, 
and would haveno influence whatever on the sec- 
tion from which the projectors of the Poor Man’s 
Hall look for assistance. But if the house were 
built, the tutors found, and the establishment 
set going, would the new Hall thrive? would 
it find a hundred students willing to pay 60). 
er annum for the education? would the gra- 
uates educated within its walls be the equals 
of other graduates in respect to tone, style, 
and those moral qualities which are the most 
valuable result of the present Oxford system ? 
Would these hundred poor men, drawn from 
the inferior ranks of society, and educated in a 





separate college, really obtain what is at pre- 
sent understood by an Oxford education? Sel- 
dom coming in contact with persons of higher 
refinement or finer tone, would they acquire 
the temper and spirit for which, far more 
than for intellectual training, we send our 
boys to the old universities under existing 
circumstances? In short, would these students 
become Oxford men, 1.e. gentlemen, as well as 
Oxford graduates? and would they, on leaving 
their University, be at all better qualified to 
sustain the reputation of the clerical order in 
gentle circles than those literates whom it is 
the fashion to mention with less respect than 
they deserve? To these and similar questions 
the reporters answer by asserting that the social 
texture of their Poor Man’s College would be 
almost identical with that of wealthier colleges. 
“The evidence,” they say, “before us goes to 
show that a large proportion of the members of 
a new college would be drawn from precisely 
the same classes as those which now fill the 
colleges to which we refer. There would be a 
sprinkling of the sons of wealthier men, who 
prefer for their sons a college where plain living 
and steady reading set the prevailing tone. 
There would be many fathers who have afforded 
with difficulty to send one son to one of the 
existing colleges, but whose whole family would 
feel the relief of a diminished cost, or who, on 
the other hand, might be induced to send two 
or more sons to the University where now they 
would only send one. There are others, socially 
in no way inferior, who are kept aloof from us 
by the tone of indolent extravagance which is 
believed to prevail among us, even more than 
it really does, but who would be induced to 
send their sons to a place the whole genius of 
which would be antagonistic to the tone they 
deprecate.” In all this the reporters are mis- 
taken, and show themselves to be wanting 
in accurate knowledge of society and human 
nature. Doubtless the average father of the 
English middle class would welcome any 
reform that would reduce the cost of University 
education; but it does not follow that, for the 
sake of economy, he would place his son at 
a college to which an unenviable repute would 
attach until it had achieved signal success. 
Because a man is unwilling to pay an exor- 
bitant price for a good thing, which he would 
gladly purchase for a moderate sum, it is not to 
be inferred that he will pay the moderate sum 
for an inferior article, or for that which he 
would regard as an inferior article. 





Collectanea relating to Manchester and its Neigh- 
bourhood, at Various Periods. Compiled, 
Arranged, and Edited by John Harland. 
(Printed for the Chetham Society.) 

Amtp a mass of historical and antiquarian sub- 

jects relating to Manchester in every period of 

its existence, and showing its progress and for- 
tune,—subjects not of very general interest, yet 

not unimportant,—there come upon us, like a 

double oasis in the desert, two papers relating 

to a couple of wig-makers; one of which papers 
is full of description of character and illus- 
tration of social life. It is the diary of one 

Edmund Harrold, a Manchester “ perruquier,” 

kept between the years 1710 and 1715, and it 

contains character-painting of a singular quality 
and description. We gather from it that the 
wig-maker had a great appetite for sermons 
and a great thirst for good liquor. Any excuse 
was good enough to warrant more than satisfying 
the thirst, and no opportunity was neglected of 
listening to sermons and performing public and 
private prayer by way of atonement. The roy- 
sterings are duly registered, the bearing of the 
sermons explained and illustrated. He buys the 





hair off the head of a carrier's daughter for 5s. 6d., 
reads Sparks ‘On Advent,’ turns from the ale- 
house to read Ambrosius, and only does not 
communicate weekly lest his wife should rate 
him for presumption! Then he “ ng all 
duty, public and private,” but “fetches it up 
again.” Anon he “gets too much,” but goes 
home to read Sherlock ‘On Death and Judg- 
ment.’ He tipples with a good fellow, but lends 
him Tully ‘On Thoughts, to take after his 
liquor; and the wig-maker wonders how it is 
he is dull on one Sunday, seeing that he went 
to church “both ends o’ the day,” and heard 
Dr. Bolton on “The end of these things is 
death.” On another occasion he says, “I observe 
that it’s best to keep good decorum, and to 
please wife; it makes everything pleasant and 
easy.” But the thirsty soul yields again, and 
Harrold records his lapses in order to inflict 
on himself humiliation, “all to humble my soul 
with,” as the poor fellow writes, adding, sub- 
sequently, a cry almost of anguish at his folly, 
his violation of good resolves, and his com- 
mission of pleasant sins at night, which make 
him sick and sorry next morning. Then he 
denounces ale before breakfast, sets himself 
to wig-making, reads his monthly ‘ Mercury, 
Bishop Hall ‘On the Invisible World, and 
Beveridge ‘On Restitution.’ The flesh, how- 
ever, is still weak; he gets “ill drunk,” mends, 
and is “sober eight o'clock at night, but was 
merry before I went to bed.” 

This is the strain to the end of the diary, 
which closes abruptly. In his tipsy outbreaks 
we find him twice accompanied by a parson ; 
but such companionship does not appear to 
help Harrold to an excuse for such unrighteous 
proceedings. It is fair to say that the wig-maker 
loved books quite as ardently as he loved liquor. 
We learn, from one entry, that human hair for 
wigs was worth about 20s. the pound weight. 
Harrold, moreover, sold books by auction, and 
was a bit of a doctor in his way. To women 
who, after childbirth, suffered certain discom- 
forts, he rendered very strange service. He 
speaks of some as if they had been oranges, 
and notices one operation as having effected a 
greater cure than he had ever before accom- 
plished. Harrold was a trifle vain, too, in 
character, and he speaks of other perruquiers, 
dis ingly, as “ barbers.” 

Of folk-lore the diary contains little. We 
hear one of Mrs. Harrold’s metal pots crack 
three times, and yet prove sound on ringing it. 
“ Says Sarah Sharples, it’s a sign of death, says 
she.” Harrold adds: “Some says it’s ominous, 
others not; but I have noted it down, in order 
to observe the event concerning theirs or our 
families to come.” This gave wide opportunity 
for the omen to be realized, but it required no 
such favour. The pot cracked (or sounded as if 
it had) in August, 1712, and Mrs. Harrold died 
in the following December, as any other woman 
might have done in similar condition. Before 
death the diarist “discoursed her about her 
burial,” and sent for “Parson Birch,” and 
“before her face” ordered a funeral sermon at 
10s. to be preached for her by that worthy 
personage. When this is settled, “I’m making 
me,” writes Harrold, “a black shute of her 
black mantue and petticoat I bought her. of 
Edwards, and if God gives life and health I 
will wear them for her sake.” There is some- 
thing amusing in the idea of a widower con- 
verting his late good lady’s petticoats into 
wearing apparel for himself, at once to do her 
honour and turn his loss to some account. 

In this costume the bereaved wig-maker 
soon went a-courting. He found one Martha 
“Jaddishly inclined,” but missed her. One pro- 
voking Ellen first would, and then would not. 
A flattering wooer tempted her, but after all 
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Ellen deemed that a highly religious and 
drunken wig-maker was no “catch,” and she 
would have nothing todo with him. The light- 
hearted widower next addressed himself to 
a nonconformist, Anne Horrocks. He plied a 
double suit. The tippling slip of orthodoxy 
must have a wife who would take the sacra- 
ment with him, when he was sober enough, in 
church. He had more ado to bring the stubborn 
Anne to become a churchwoman than to ex- 
press readiness to become his wife. The wooing 
was made up of doctrinal discussions, discipli- 
nary arguments, and animadversions on the trials 
of life, the temptations of the world, the charms 
of lovely Anne, and the inconveniences of 
children, not merely as to their bringing up, but 
also the bringing them in to the world. And 
this wooing, although not long a-doing, was 
sometimes long about. Swain and nymph were 
often together, from nine at night to six in the 
morning, discoursing on human love and church 
conformity. In this old Lancashire custom 
there was no scandal. The end of it was that, 
in August, 1713, the wig-maker married Anne 
at eight in the morning, “ worked hard all day 
till nine at night,” fetched his (third) wife 
home at half-past eleven; and “gave a bride’s 
posset among the company in the house.” In 
the following February this scamp of a fellow, 
who sold his own wig off his head for 9s. 6d., 
makes this entry in his Journal: “23rd. Tried 
wife’s temper. Clean brought her to subjec- 
tion.” The drunken scamp could not subjugate 
himself. The last entry in his diary is to the 
effect that he had reached home in liquor, with 
“broke knuckles, head, and other parts,” and 
next day “heard Bishop Gastrell, of Chester, 
preach at Old Church, forenoon, on Gal. vi. 15. 
The text speaks of the unavailingness of cir- 
cumcision or uncircumcision of all,‘but of anew 
creature.” Let us hope that the perruquier 
took the matter seriously, once and for all, at 
last. 

We turn from the well-read but rollicking 
wig-maker to a better sample, in the Syddals, 
father and son. The elder Syddal was of those 
men who preferred the son of King James 
for his sovereign to the son of a German 
prince. For fighting in a Jacobite regiment 
at Preston, Syddal was hanged at Manchester, 
in 1715. In 1745 his son eagerly seized the 
occasion to avenge his father’s death, entered 
as ensign in the Manchester regiment of Jaco- 
bites, was captured at Carlisle, and was hanged, 
dying like a heroand a gentleman, at Kenning- 
ton soon after. The details will be found to be 
of great interest. 

Finally, we must note that the Manchester 
barbers and wig-makers of the last century 
contributed a good scholar to literature, in the 
person of Thomas Podmore, author of a very 
remarkable book, ‘The Layman’s Apology 
for returning to Primitive Christianity.’ This 
volume, written in support of the pure episcopal 
church in England, bristles, so to speak, with 
knowledge, and overflows with learning. The 
deep acquaintance of the barber with the 
Fathers, and all controversial writers generally, 
would have done honour to the two archbishops 
themselves, Potter of Canterbury and Herring 
of York. 





The Eastern Hunters. With Illustrations. By 
Capt. J. T. Newall. (Tinsley Brothers.) 


THE advantage of dressing up a real narrative 
of sporting adventures in the way adopted in 
this book is rather questionable. The author 
tells us, in his Preface, that his book “is mainly 
a compilation of actual occurrences” ; that most 
of the sporting incidents are derived from his 
own journals and note-books, but that for a few 





he is “indebted to the experiences of others.” 
Now it appears to us that it would have been 
better to have omitted the scenes of which the 
author himself was not an eye-witness, and, 
instead of introducing fictitious names on which 


which, in the hot season, delight in such cool 
retreats in the beds of rivers, that had induced the 
native Shikarees to select Mungaum as a favour- 
able starting-point for the campaign. Nor was the 
expected presence of tigers the only attraction which 
: er existed for the sportsman. The neighbouring hills 
to hang his story, to have told it in the first were, as I have said, thickly wooded with low 
person, just as it occurred. The charm of a jungle; but, in the numerous ravines, or, more 
sporting book is that it should be real; other- correctly speaking basin-like clefts which seamed 
wise, however terrible and — the inci-| the rocky front of the first range, there grew every 
dents, they lack interest for the reader as soon | here and there fine forest-trees. Dispersed among 
as he begins to doubt their genuineness. He 


these somewhat plentifully was the mowar-tree, 
would be a marvellously clever writer, for in- | on the sweet, fleshy, and flower-like fruit of which 
stance, who could make a combat with a dragon | bears delight to feed. From it also is distilled a 
interesting, or render a new series of Gordon | Spirit, regarding which it may briefly be said that 
Cumming adventures acceptable, if they were | it is alike potent and detestable. The masses of 
known to be inventions. Capt. Newall has ape rock a yom ey gt in many 
evidently a keen perception of the beauties of | P M00 ee y ne pele ged = 
scenery, and describes well ; but we should like | jyimals. ‘They afforded tae toes tae soieineline 
to have from him the real pereney of places, | sun, whilst their chosen food was close at hand for 
and not start from an imaginary “ Jehangeer- | nightly depredation. Water, too, was in the vicinity; 
pore.” It must be remembered, that while the | so that it formed altogether a small terrestrial 
chief places on the main routes in India have 


ursine paradise. Tigers also would not unfrequently 
all again and again been described, the out-of- 


lie in these secluded spots. The cattle of the 
the-way spots which hunters visit are virgin | villagers, it is true, often fell victims to a tigrish 
ground for the writer and reader, and it would 


appetite for beef; but samber, neilghye, and cheetul 
really be instructive and interesting to have a 


—all of which abounded in the hills—formed 
graphic account of a fresh district. In the same | Pethaps the larger portion of their bill of fare. 
way we do not care to know what the natives 


Taunched in such a region, the hunters are 
might have said, or what, according to our | not long in finding “a splendid tigress,” which 
notions, they ought to have said. We want to | they kill after a running fight of three hours, 
know what they really did say, and who they | and not till the ninth bullet had pierced her. 
were that said it. The horse-keepers of the party must, it seems, 

The following is our author’s account of the | have been rather sharp-set, for they petition to 
spot in which the hunting of the three friends, | ave ety of the meat, selecting a part which 
the heroes of his pages, commenced. It is they call “leg mutton.” Capt. Newall, who is 
extremely graphic, and we do not at all see 


chary of his Hindustani, does not give us the 
why he should have robbed it of the only grace pega ae paee 4 — and 
it wants by withholding from us the specification cxntel. 0h, ob ches ibe aeeaie ie in apo- 
fi locality :— 7 ’ dia— 
: 7 eqninertied oo such as the Aghor Panths, for example—are 
‘ ye the — ee > non bam selected | said to feed on corpses, it is possible that the 
with great judgment. A small grove of mangoes, | shorewdlds, or grooms, may have asked for 
with several isolated trees of the same kind scattered | Teed Ati. ‘Uck tatien, tetat Ge neta Sn ne 
in the immediate vicinity, offered a fine amount of | things el cently a - pried nomen "ae 
pp ee habe. ove sary edage eb oss for instance, we have a tiger holding on by 
of the river, and thus water and free — of | his f ’ ‘th hi ee apes - whil 
air were also secured. About twenty yards from | HS lore-paws, Wi 18 mid-air, 
the grove, the bank sloped down towards the water = a hammers his skull with his double- 
—in that part a long deep pool. This was belted | barrelled gun :— 
by a narrow strip of brilliant green, contrasting “ His attention was shortly after attracted to a 
strongly with the parched appearance of the yellow | troop of monkeys in the bottom of the ravine, 
~ —. oo the — ne * the - y =a perigee a than his broad — — 
rees and shrubs, jutting out or depending from | ments evinced some unusual excitement, as they 
above, bathed their hanging branches in the water, skipped from tree to tree, gesticulating, chattering, 
while behind them the bank hege to some — — oe as if _ — anger. He — oe 
Some open land separated the river from a belt o at these creatures,do, for some reason of their 
forest-trees which extended to the foot of a range | own, hold tigers in great aversion, which they never 
of jungle-covered, ravine-cleft hills. Beyond these fail to display when they happen to discover the 
again rose others, all well wooded with low brush | object of their wrath, by some such exhibition as 
a —— yang Py a - — — one | he mye sod pa his boyish days ~ 
in e other, thus filled up the background: in | seen the movements of magpies give a clue 
some places rising abruptly into points or peaks; | the line of the fox; and he presumed that he was, 
in others flat, with sheer descents at either end of | perhaps, now observing a similar natural instinct 
the table-land. The neighbouring village was situ- | on a larger scale. There was evidently some special 
ated lower down on a salient angle, round which | cause for the commotion which prevailed, so un- 
the river swept, about two hundred yards from the | usual in the heat of the day. As he was ponder- 
little camp. The huts of which it was composed | ing this, and wondering if a tiger was really a-foot, 
were well sheltered by tamarind, mango, and peepul | his gun-bearer whispered the word ‘ Bagh (tiger). 
trees, which grew thickly in and around it. It was | —‘ Where? Where is he?’ he ejaculated quickly, 
on the same side of the river as the camp, the inter- | making ready at the same time. ‘I don’t see 
vening space being cleared and cultivated. Fields, | him.’—‘ No, Sahib,’ replied the attendant ; ‘I only 
now mostly fallow, eG maps ve a ge for ~~ to be — have not so —_ 
distance around, and these were dotted with trees | but the monkeys must have done so.’—The c 
and wells, the latter used for purposes of irrigation. | tering soon diminished. Hawkes, however, kept a 
At this season, the very middle of the hot weather, | vigilant look-out near the spot where the monkeys 
the rivers attain their smallest ry pe The | were still ne “~~: eg. but in an — 
one I am describing now consisted of a succession | cided sort of way. e was beginning to t 
of pools connected by mere rivulets of running | there must have existed some other cause for their 
water. A few hundred yards above the camp, where | excitement, when he felt a twitch at his rey He 
cultivation ceased, its banks were fringed by narrow | turned sharply, and his gun-bearer pointed down 
broken strips of trees and low janie iat its bed | into the nullah, which entered the ravine nearly at 
filled with large boulders of rock, partly hidden by | right-angles, and which formed a portion of = 
7 bastard oo oe — — watch os ward. on es ae 4 agreneny bet _ 
ere grew plentiful and thick. ew bushes and | man’s finger, and peered into the thic ler- 
stunted trees were also scattered amongst the rocks. | growth at the foot of the trees which grew plentiful 
It was the excellent cover this afforded for tigers, | at the spot, without, for a few seconds, discerning 
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anything. Quickly, however, he caught sight of an 
object moving in the shade ; and, as it passed across 
& more open space, saw it was a tiger sneaking 
along with the head and body low ; its whole back, 
from the snout to the setting on of the tail, ap- 
peared to form one straight line, the-latter append- 
age being carried in a drooping state. His rifle 
was quickly brought to bear, and he let drive both 
barrels in rapid succession, rolling the tiger over ; 
but it immediately recovered itself, sprang up roar- 
ing with rage and pain, and, catching a sight of 
his adversary on the rock-faced bank above, came 
bounding towards bim over the boulders and stones 
at the foot of the low cliff on which Hawkes stood. 
The hunter seized his second gun, and poured in 
its contents as the tiger came on, but without the 
effect of stopping his headlong charge. The beast 
reached the base of the rocky height, and, making 
a desperate spring, managed to gain a hold with 
his fore-paws on its top, but its flat and slippery 
face presented nothing on which to fix his hind- 
feet, or give it purchase to assist in dragging itself 
bodily to the top. As Hawkes turned to seize his 
third gun from the attendant, he perceived that 
individual some distance in the rear, racing with 
full power on towards the nearest tree. It was too 
late for him to follow suit: retreat was now out of 
the question ; so he clubbed his gun and brought it 
down with force on the head of the tiger as it rested 
snarling between its paws within a few feet of the 
striker. The beast winced, but did not let go its 
hold; indeed, appeared to redouble its efforts to 
effect a lodgment. The stock flew into splinters as 
it came in contact with the hard skull of the tiger ; 
but Hawkes continued to belabour him with the 
barrels. He laid on with a will, but the result was 
yet doubtful. Despite the desperate blows, the 
beast maintained his position ; and, had he not been 
weakened by his wounds, would probably have 
made good his object. All this time it had been 
growling, with rage depicted in every line of its 
countenance. Suddenly it emitted a short low 
roar, a quiver seemed to run through it, its jaws 
relaxed, its eyes lost their fire, its hold of the rock 
gave way, and it fell back crashing among the 
boulders of rock and bushes into the nullah below, 
@ distant rifle crack accompanying its downfall.— 
‘Hurrah!’ Hawkes shouted in mad excitement, 
brandishing his gun-barrels. ‘Hurrah! He’s cooned. 
Yoicks! Tally ho!’—‘ Run for it. For God’s sake, 
get into a tree!’ shouted Norman from the other 
side of the nullah, in eager, anxious tones. ‘He 
may get up, and be at you again by some path.’— 
‘No, no, it’s all right. He’s cooned. Tul-lul-lul- 
laietee !’ and Hawkes continued to make excited 
demonstrations as he stood on the rock and looked 
over.—‘ Get back, man, get back. Are you mad? 
Norman again shouted, with much anxiety. ‘ Per- 
haps he’s only stunned. I can’t answer for hitting 
him again. Run off, confound you; run away, will 
you!’—‘ It’s all serene, old fellow,’ was the reply. 
‘I see him lying quite still, and dead as a door- 
nail. There he is under the tree.’ ” 


On the whole, however, we have little to | 


say against the possibility of Capt. Newall’s 
“actual occurrences,” and they are recounted 
in a manner amusing enough. The faults of his 
book are, we repeat, the indirect form in which 
the adventures are told,—great diffuseness, 
articularly in the dialogue, which has but 
ittle merit,—and a want of accurate detail. 
In no one instance has he given any dimensions 
of the animals killed. There are also some 
blunders in the native words, which are strange, 
coming from one who has been so long in India. 
To call the Felis leopardus a cheetur, is like 
talking of Apoller, and is bringing in a new 
eerar in spelling. . 





NEW NOVELS. 
The Man of Mark. By the Author of ‘ Richard 
Langdon.’ 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
Tue. author of ‘Richard Langdon,’ impressed, 
Wwe suppose, with the tolerable success of that 
effort, has dashed at once into an ambitious 
struggle for a genuine sensational novel. “Sen- 


sation” (why, by the way, has Mr. Hotten left 
that indispensable word out of his Slang 
Dictionary?) he has given us with a vengeance. 
Battle and murder to begin with, and sudden 
death for a pleasing finale, are two fitting sign- 
posts to a road literally chockfull of broken 
hearts, midnight apparitions, mysterious whis- 
pers, and signs of robbery, violence, terror and 
death. Nor are these the only horrors through 
which the Man of Mark (whatever that may 
signify) leads us in his track. A dim twilight 
which is so gloomy that perfect darkness would 
be absolutely preferable—so dim and gloomy 
that, on suddenly reaching daylight at the end, 
the traveller finds a painful effort of thought 
and memory in explaining to himself what it 
all means—makes the sombre excitement of 
the journey as complete as the most romantic 
Don Quixote could imagine or desire. When 
we add, that the hero is a young man of fabulous 
wealth, of overpowering genius, and with a 
dreadful worm always gnawing at his heart, 
have we not said enough—what with plain 
English and what with figures of speech—to 
allow the author to congratulate himself with 
at least the unequivocal assurance that he has 
devised an exceedingly sensational story ? 
Unfortunately, however, even the novel- 
reading tastes of this age require something 
more than this to make it content to own 
a book as “a good novel.” The kind of plot 
which we have indicated is, no doubt, the 
order of the day; and we do not grumble at 
those whose business it is to keep Messrs. 
Mudie’s counters stocked, for accommodating 
“the character of this supply to that of the 
demand. But, as we have had occasion to 
remark more than once lately, a good plot— 
whether it be that of ‘A Strange Story’ or of 
the Brothers Dromio—is not all that is wanted 
to warrant a person in thinking himself capable 
of discharging the functions of a literary 


the end is barely worth getting to; and if one’s 
sensation on arriving there is not exactly that 
a great deal of fuss has been wasted over 
nothing, it is at all events that the goal 
and the road to it are both of them very 
unsatisfactory. Society has such a plethora 
of. novels to choose from, now-a-days, that 
it has no inducement to encourage those— 
of which the number seems every day increas- 
ing—whose only attraction is a wild romance, 
which, after all, we all know cannot by any 
possibility be founded on fact. 

We have spoken of two or three exceptions 
to the general dearth of descriptive power which 
pervades these volumes. On these two or three 
exceptions we are going to rest a word of 
serious and friendly advice. They are quite 
enough to prove that the author is capable of 
far better work than such unsatisfactory stuff as 
this. A pen that can portray incidents with the 
vigour and truthfulness to human nature with 
which he follows the supposed murderer in his 
wild flight; or a pen that can sketch so quietly, 
so tenderly, with so much genuine pathos, good 
feeling and good taste, a happy death-bed 
scene, is, we believe, the pen of an artist, who, 
by curbing his ambition, by saying good-bye to 
the marvellous, and confining himself to real 
life, could raise himself very high in the ranks 
of fiction. His fertile imagination will then be 
a blessing instead of a curse. 

Uncle Armstrong: a Narrative. By Lord 

B*****4m, 3 vols. (Newby.) 

Anysovy who knows anything about a long 
sea-voyage knows that there are few things 
| better capable of whiling away time than to lie 
sunning one’s self on the fore-deck, listening to a 
tale of impossible adventures told by a veteran 
| yarn-spinner. The absolute incredibility of it 
| all, the insult that is being momentarily per- 


| : 2 . 
| petrated on one’scommon sense and intelligence, 





Pandarus. We doubt if ‘Monte Christo’ itself | the waste of time and trouble involved in 
—all the worst points of which this book | exerting one’s faculties to attend,—every such 
imitates so closely—-would be tolerated except | consideration vanishes pleasantly under the 
for its charms of style and graphic descriptive | cool self-complacency, the masterly impudence 
power. In ‘The Man of Mark’ both these | of the experienced romancer at whose feet one 
qualities are (with few and rare exceptions of | is lolling, and even adds a good deal to the 


which we shall speak directly) “conspicuous 
by their absence.” There is not one of its 
numerous dramatis persone to whom one 
could apply the epithet “a strong character,” 
either for good or evil. More than this, there 
is hardly one whom we would like to admit, 
without reserve and hesitation, to be flesh and 
blood at all. From the good cottage girl, whom 
all the world falls instantaneously in love with, 
and wants to marry off-hand, to the hero who 
lives in marble halls and mother-of-pearl rooms, 
| who spends 50,000/. over a few weeks’ residence 
in St. Petersburg, and whom “the prime 


lazy zest of the amusement. We do not know 
the ethical explanation of this, and do not care 
one bit to inquire; but a person must be a 
great philosopher who does not recognize the 
fact, and is not ready to admit, moreover, that 
not only on board ship but everywhere else 
| human nature clings to fairy tales,-and a good 
|many other things too, long after they have 
| ceased to be trusted. 

| Itis in the same way that ‘Uncle Armstrong’ 
| will, we feel sure, interest and please a large 
number of readers. Unblushingly sensational, 
| very well told, and a great deal more engrossing 








minister himself, one of the haughtiest men in | than it deserves, it wants hardly anything but 
England, solicits to accept a very high office,” | forgetfulness of reason and probability to make 
the world is not the world we live in. It is | it a really good novel. Its plot is most elaborate. 


a world specially invented and called into 
existence by the author of ‘The Man of Mark, 
for the express purpose of giving his puppets 
a local habitation and a name. The consequence 
of all this is, that these three volumes must be 
pronounced very far below the level of either 
a captivating or an enjoyable novel. The most 
| intricate maze gets wearisome after a time, if 
| its windings are its only merit, and unless there 
| 





are pretty hedges on each side of the path, and 
pleasant resting-places every now and then; 
and the larger the maze, and the longer the 
' process of threading it, the more tedious does 
| the operation become, and the more wearisome 
the bare stone walls. In ‘The Man of Mark’ 
| there are, so to speak, neither hedges nor 
|arbours. Its sole plea of interest is the per- 
| plexity of its labyrinth, Even the temple at 


| Its mystery is as well sustained as it is un- 
fathomable. Every other page is a beautiful 
| crisis—a crowded chamber of horrors. Muzzles 
of pistols inserted in mouths, and their contents 
going “ directly to the brain,” positively causing 
instant death,—fire shovels “ bent and bloody, 
with” old women’s “grey hairs sticking” to 
them,—and young ladies “lying pale and motion- 
less as” corpses “in the middle of the kitchen 
floor,” are positive oases in this wilderness of 
sin and tragedy—welcome opportunities for 
drawing a long breath, and getting courage for 
the next stage. We have not experienced so 
great a sense of relief and thankfulness since, 
in early childhood, we learned that bogies are 
imaginary beings, as when, at the end of the 
third volume, we had time to reflect that— 
thank Heaven!—this “Narrative” of Uncle 
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‘Armstrong’s woes and persecutions and bam- | 
boozlement is nothing more terrible than a 


tions of the latter should have been omitted as 
antiquated. Thus, the long exposition of Acts 


most amusing and clever extravaganza. Let our | vii. 16, which is incorrect, should have been 


readers take our warning, and if they find | 
themselves growing interested in the book (as | 
they may well do on some occasion when they 
feel up to nothing more intellectual than yarn- 
spinning), let them steel themselves beforehand 
by the assurance that the “ Narrative” of the 
Priory and the Manor House is not, and can | 
never have been meant for, a tale of real life. 
One word more. Our readers will observe 
that the author of ‘Uncle Armstrong’ appears | 
to be of opinion that there is not only some- | 
thing in a name, but a good deal even in a' 





left out, and another substituted. In Galatians 
iii. 20, a passage which has called forth more 
dissertations than any other in the New Testa- 
ment, not a word is added to the exposition of 
it given by Bengel, though the latter is erro- 
neous. In like manner, the pa ph in 
2 Thessalonians, second chapter, relating to 
“the Man of Sin,” is left unexplained by the 
editors, who observe with truth that Bengel’s 
view is now abandoned, but do not give one of 
their own. Yet it is confessedly a very intricate 
one, needing elucidation more than the great 


of Lincolnshire, is once more rising to fame, 
after having for some 300 years been sunk in 
obscurity. In this it resembles the port of 
Poole, in Dorsetshire, which has lately had the 
hardihood to open steam communication with 
France, and has exchanged civic hospitalities 
with the far-famed naval port of Cherbourg. 
It would probably be easy to point out many 
places which, from change of habits or fluc- 
tuations of trade, have been allowed to dwindle 
to mere villages in size, while still retaining 
the title and organization of towns. One of the 
most striking instances that we remember is 
the little town of Wareham, only a few miles 
from Poole, where the ancient ramparts inclose 





rebus. Of the solution of this we have no idea. | majority of chapters in the New Testament. | large gardens, orchards, and fields, once the 


The dark hint intended to be conveyed in “Lord | 
B******m” is unluckily too dark to be useful. | 


We have reason to complain of the edition in 
this respect, because useless notes are common 


| site of busy streets, and where the fourteen 
| churches which the town is said to have then 


Only one faint glimmer of light seems to come | enough, such as, “for Jesus Christ read Christ possessed are represented by two or three 
to one’s aid for a moment, showing a solitary | Jesus. Tisch. Alf.”; “Eng. vers. is marvellously | dilapidated towers, and one parish church in 


possibility in the pages of the Peerage; but we 


quickly give up the puzzle, and content our- | 


erroneous ;” “ Philip being but a deacon, and 
evidently not competent to administer the rite” 


| actual use. Compared to such a decay as this, 
| the falling off of Grimsby has been but slight ; 


selves with wondering who on earth “Lord (of laying hands on the eunuch); “Add also for it never had more than two churches, of 


B******m” is, and why he or she writes | 
his or her name in dignified hieroglyphics. | 
“Masters and Workmen,” “The Fate of Folly,” | 
and “ Naples,” owe, we are told, their pay 
to the same great unknown; but even this 
information is useless. Fate has neither given 
us the gratification of ever lighting upon those 
works, nor has it thought fit to immortalize the 
author by placing them in the catalogues of the 
British Museum. It is quite within the bounds 
of possibility that neither the catalogues nor our- 





before the gates. Tisch. Alf.,” &c. A few good 
notes where Bengel has misapprehended the 
sense would have been much better than these 
trifling remarks. 

It is not worth while to reproduce Bengel 
| in English for the sake of all the notes given 
| by the editors. Modern criticism requires 

much more. And far more is available for 
ordinary readers, had it been presented along 
| with the old ‘Gnomon,’ 
The wants of the day appear to be ill under- 


| which it still possesses one. Still it suffered 
' much from the rise of larger centres of trade, 

and probably also from the suppression of the 
| monasteries, and from the increased security 
| of property, which enabled some of its most 
‘important inhabitants to give up their large 
| houses in Grimsby, and become what we should 
‘now call “county families.” No doubt the 

Abbots of Wellow were sometimes inconve- 
| nient neighbours; but when the last Abbot, 
| Whitgift, uncle of the celebrated Archbishop 


stood by the clergymen who have superintended | of that name, who was a native of Grimsby, 


selves may have verv much claim to condolence. 
the translation. Those wants are too extensive | made a merit of necessity, and surrendered the 











VIIM 


The Critical English Testament: being an' and deep to be satisfied with the meagre fare 
Adaptation of Bengel’s ‘Gnomon’ With provided. The repetition of Alford’s remarks 
Numerous Notes, showing the Precise Results | is out of place here; readers can go to his own 
of Modern Criticism and Exegesis. Edited works for them. Commentators and critics 
by the Rev. W. L. Blackley and the Rev. lying beyond the ordinary range of theologians 
James Hawes. Vol. II. The Acts and the in this country should have been freely con- 
Epistles (to 2nd Thessalonians). (Strahan.) | sulted, and their best annotations furnished in 

Tus volume bears out the truth of the remarks a plain English dress. The following extract 

which we felt it our duty to make on the, will show Bengel’s ideas about an elaborate 

appearance of the first. As an adaptation of’ part of a gentleman’s dress in his day. He is 

Bengel’s ‘Gnomon’ it is a failure. The nume-| commenting on the apostle Paul’s language 

rous notes do not show the precise results of about covering the head in prayer:— 

modern criticism and exegesis. On the con-| “The question here arises: what is to be thought 

trary, they are usually silent as to those results. | of wigs? In the first place they cannot be regarded 

What they show is, some of the readings which | in the light of coverings for the head ; for a wig is 

Tischendorf and others have adopted instead | an imitation of the human hair, and, where that is 

of the received text; and some of the remarks | scanty, its substitute, rendered in our own day some- 


made by Alford in his notes to the Greek | 
Testament. A few observations are appended | 
by the editors, or by one of them, which are | 
commonly brief and of little value. Bengel’s | 
‘Gnomon’ itself would be preferred to this | 
book by all scholars; and the English reader | 


is likely to be deceived by the title, ‘Critical 


times almost necessary to health. A wig, more- 
over, does not hide the face any more than a man’s 
own hair would do; while women, if they were 
wont to use such coverings, would not be held to 
be sufficiently covered. Granting all this, it follows 
that a man’s head is scarcely more dishonoured by 
a wig when he is praying than when he is not. 
But, in fact, a wig, particularly a flowing one, 


English Testament, if he supposes that he is! with bushy luxuriance, utterly unlike the natural 
about to get the results of recent criticism. | hair, is something adventitious, which has its birth 
Those results seem to lie beyond the editors’ | and growth in pride, or, at best, in effeminacy, 
horizon, for the best and most recent critical | Whether wilful or the result of an imaginary neces- 
editions of the books of the New Testament | sity. J¢ was not so from the beginning, nor will it 


are hardly mentioned ; certainly they are not | 
used. Thus Zeller on the Acts is a book un- | 
known to the editors, though it is a masterly 
specimen of the highest criticism. Even Baum- 
garten is passed by. On the Epistle to the 
Romans, Philippi is ignored ; so is Riickert on 
the Corinthians. The chief guide to the editors 
is Alford, beyond whom they seldom go, as if 
he were an impersonation of whatever is excel- 
lent in modern criticism and exegesis. Hence 
difficulties are unnoticed or unresolved; and 
Bengel’s ideas are retained without reetification 
even where they are erroneous: The notes, 
though numerous, are often trivial; to have | 
fulfilled the purpose proposed, they ought to | 
have been of equal extent with the commen-' 
tary of Bengel himself; while many observa- | 





always be so. Could we now consult the apostle 
Paul, it is my belief that while he would not 
compel those who wear wigs entirely to cast them 
off, he would decidedly recommend those who have 
not yet begun the habit to leave them alone for 
ever, as anything but becoming to men, and espe- 
cially to men who pray.” 

We regret to see so poor an adaptation of 
Bengel to the requirements of the time by men 
whose knowledge, learning and critical powers 
are inadequate to the right performance of 
their task. 








Ye Byrde of Gryme. An Apologue. By the 
Rey. G. Oliver, D.D. (Grimsby, Gait.) 

THE little port of Great Grimsby, lying at the 

mouth of the Humber, at the north-east corner 


| monastery into the king's hands, there was, 
perhaps, more regret than exultation in the 
| hearts of the civic dignitaries who had once 
‘wished the Abbey and its haughty rulers 
somewhere further off. The well-known Ger- 
' vase Holles, M.P., historian of Grimsby, lived 
| in the town, in a house which is now parcelled 
| out among working men. Even in his time the 
place had sunk from its former prosperity, as 
we learn from his feeling lament: “The haven,” 
he tells us, “ hath been heretofore commodious, 
| now decayed ; the traffic good, now gone; the 
| place rich and populous, the houses now mean 
and straggling, by reason of depopulation ; one 
| church is down, the other going to decay for 
want of proper repairs; one solitary coal-sloop 
is sufficient to supply the town; so will we 
' leave it, venerable for antiquities, and write 
over the gate, Fuit Ilium.” It is only a native 
who can be expected entirely to sympathize 
in these regrets for a place which, after:all, 
was never very important. Still, for its size, 
Grimsby possesses many reminiscences of in- 
terest. The De La Sees or De Lacys were 
mayors and members for the borough for 
several generations. The first charter was 
granted by King John (who visited the town 
in person), and was signed by William de 
Albini, one of the barons whose seals are 
affixed to Magna Charta. It may be remem- 
bered that John de Lacy was also one of the 
paladins of Runnymede; and we are assured 
that the Kingstons, Tunstalls, Grymesbys, 
Ayscoughs, Tyrwhitts, De La Sees, and Bar- 
nardistons had their family mansions within 
the precincts of the borough. All these were 
important families, especially the Lacys, as we 
may gather from Jack Cade’s proud boast, 
“ My wife is descended of the Lacies.” As they 
/seem to have taken part in the commercial 
' enterprises of Grimsby, the gibe of the sarcastic 
Dick, “She was indeed a pedlar’s daughter, and 
_ sold many laces,” may, perhaps, have had more 
point than is generally supposed. Our readers 
will not take the less interest in this little book 
about Grimsby when they learn that the writer 
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is eighty-four years old, while the style is so 
light and genial that Sam Weller might ex- 
claim, “ Blest if his heart isn’t five-and-twenty 
years younger than his body.” Apart from this, 
many of the circumstances mentioned are so 
curious that they have more than a local in- 
terest. What an estimate must we form of the 
political energy of the Grimsbans, when we 
read that the election of 1790 lasted nine 
months, with public-houses open all the time, 
the expenditure on both sides being 80,000/., 
and killing off one-fourth of the electors! A 
curious illustration of the recreations of our 
forefathers is exhibited in a by-law of the 
corporation, “That no butcher shall in future 
«kill a bull within this borough, nor shall any 
bull’s flesh be sold, or any bull brought into 
the market for sale, unless it has been baited 
openly before the mayor and burgesses.” This 
need not, however, surprise us, in a country 
where, to our shame, the amusement of seeing 
two strong men pound each other to mummies 
is only just getting out of fashion! 





Last Words of Eminent Persons. Compiled by 
Joseph Kaines. (Routledge & Co.) 
Mr. Kaines has compiled a tolerably complete 
volume with a creditable amount of industry 
and research, and has brought it into the world 
in all the attractive elegance that distinguishes 
the great majority of Messrs. Routledge’s pub- 
lications. His list of authorities indicates that, 
whatever may be the merits of his scheme, he 
sets about it in earnest; and as his book consists 
entirely of quotations, many of which are from 
the most brilliant of modern English writers, | 
the result is a pleasant variety both of style | 
and thought. When we have said this, how- 
‘ever, we fear we have said nearly all by way | 
-of gratitude to the author or recommendation 
of his work. It is but a dismal subject at best— 
this of last dying speeches and confessions,— 
and one which, unless treated on very homceo- 
pathic principles, and moulded into interest by 
genuine master-hands, is only, as it seems to 
us, capable of being of possible use in one 
of two ways, either as a book of reference for 
the historical student, or as a practical sermon 
on the difference between a good man’s death- 
bed and another’s. Now this latter object Mr. 
Kaines avowedly and deliberately abjures, and 
for a reason in the sufficiency of which we cor- 
dially agree with him. “ Of death-bed scenes,” 
he tells us, “in which the last hours of persons | 
assumed to be infidels are contrasted with those 
of persons known to be Christians, there are 
enough extant.” Something in his language 
makes us inclined to imagine that we hold 
with him in his more “catholic” aim on other 
grounds than his own; but, be that as it may, 
his belief is “that a readable book could be 
made” of “the last words of illustrious charac- | 
ters of all nations, ranks and occupations, .. . | 
from the contemplation of *which all might | 
derive advantage, whatever their creed, party, | 
age or sex.” We think, too, that such a book | 
might possibly be written, but that it is only 
just possible. If it fails at all, if it is not lite- 
rally and decidedly “readable,” there remains | 
but one end it can serve—to be, as we have said, | 
valuable as an historical text-book of minutiz. 
In the attainment of this end, as much as in 
the effort to endow this topic of “ Last Words” 
with that pathetic interest of whichitis just capa- 
ble, Mr. Kaines cannot be said to have achieved 
much success. In his long list of eminent 
moribundi, ranging from the Emperor Augustus 
to our own Prince Consort, a large proportion 
of the information given is deprived of such 
value by being easily accessible in the very first 
quarters to which an inquirer would be likely 
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to direct his attention. Conspicuous amid a 
long list of examples which we have marked 
are the stories of the deaths of Brutus, Julius 
Cesar, ABecket, and General Wolfe, and the 
executions of Anne Boleyn, Lady Jane Grey, 
and Charles the First. In others, again, such 
as in the cases of Bayle, Sir Charles Bell, 
Euler, James Watt, and a host of others, we 
look in vain for anything which, in death at 
least, they appear to have said or done either 
very interesting or worthy of commemoration 
as a pattern, as a warning, or as an illustration 
of character. The compiler should surely have 
reflected that even if a great man’s life was 
sublime, it does not at all follow that his death 
must be worth writing about. Dead weights of 
this sort in a book not only tend to make it 
tedious and unattractive, but aggravate the 
reader into thinking of incidents which ought 
to have occupied a place here, and making 
him inquire why a number of every class and 
every description of character under heaven— 
from Whitefield or Wellington to Joanna 
Southcote or Dr. Dodd—have not been taken 
and the others left. Still, there is very much in 
Mr. Kaines’s selections that is both striking 
and, to the general reader, likely to be new; 
and if we may venture to give him a bit of con- 
fident advice, it is that by weeding out of the 
volume about two-thirds of its contents, sub- 
stituting some obvious omissions, arranging 
his subjects chronologically instead of alpha- 
betically, and prefixing to each the briefest 
possible summary of a memoir, he will change 
a heavy book into a “ readable” one, and make 
it a good deal more valuable into the bargain. 





| America during and after the War. By Robert 


Ferguson. (Longmans & Co.) 
Like Mr. Hilary Skinner, whose book about 
America we recently noticed, Mr. Robert Fer- 
guson has visited the United States since the 
termination of the war, and after reviewing 
scenes which he had studied under different 
circumstances, he now presents the public with 
the results of his observations. His first arrival 
in Brother Jonathan’s territory was made whilst 


| the re-election of Abraham Lincoln was the 


immediate object of interest with the politicians 


|of both sections of the divided States,—his 


second at a time when Mr. Wendell Phillips 


|had begun to denounce the _ reconstruction 


policy of President Johnson. Notwithstanding 
its shortness, the period between the two jour- 
neys had witnessed momentous changes in the 
tone and aspects as well as the framework of 
American society ; and the English tourist, after 
landing for the second time at Boston, encoun- 


| tered frequent occasions for moralizing on the 


past and present of the great republic. It is as 


| a record of such social contrasts that the narra- 


tive of these excursions merits notice, and may 
be recommended as a source of entertainment. 
So far as literary style and texture are con- 
cerned, the earlier part of the story is greatly 
inferior to the later portion, which relates to 
affairs subsequent to the fall of Richmond. 
Indeed, the outset of the volume is so crude 
and unalluring, that had we closed it at the 
fiftieth page our opinion of Mr. Ferguson, as a 
special correspondent in a strange land, would 
have been by no means favourable. It is rather 
late in the day of our knowledge of America 
for a reporter to think it worth his while to 
inform English readers that New York contains 
some very large hotels; that Barnum’s museum 
is “surely the queerest collection of rubbish, 
relics, and curiosities that the industry of man 
has ever scraped together”; that Broadway 
omnibuses are “worked” without the inter- 
vention of conductors; and that “the amount 











of salivation which the habit of chewing in- 
duces is prodigious.” A certain amount of pre- 
judgment is surely excusable in the critic who 
is met in the opening pages of a book with an 
entire chapter on American Railways, written 
in this fashion: “The American car has its 
entrance at the two ends, and a passage down 
the middle,—the seats, each of which holds two 
persons, being arranged transversely along each 
side. To each seat there is a window; and as 
the sitting which commands the prospect and 
the fresh air is of course the preferable one, 
not only on that account, but also on account 
of the freedom from the annoyance caused b 

passengers continually forcing their way through 
the middle, it is always first occupied..... 
Upon the whole, then, if we compare the Ame- 


|Tican railway car with the British first-class 


carriage, there is no comparison as to the com- 
fort between the two. But if we compare it 
with the English third-class, to which it most 
nearly corresponds in price, it must be ad- 
mitted to have the advantage.” When this style 
of writing is compared with that of an inferior 
newspaper correspondent, it does not appear 
to have the advantage. After wading through 
several chapters of such composition, we did 
not feel any keen surprise on learning that 
General Neal Dow was an inattentive listener 
to Mr. Ferguson’s remarks on public questions. 
“ He discoursed,” says Mr. Ferguson, with de- 
licious simplicity, “somewhat in the American 
fashion, on the political features of the day, 
and in particular on the relations between 
England and America—the latter being, of 
course, represented by himself, and the former 
by a correspondent of his in Manchester. But 
what.struck me as rather odd was, that he did 
not seem to care to know what I, an Englishman 
present before him in the flesh, had to say upon 
the matter.” It does not seem ‘to have struck 
Mr. Ferguson that General Neal Dow may 
have been of one mind with the small boy, 
concerning whom the author tells the following 
story :—“It was here that I met with the first 
specimen of what is generally called an Ameri- 
canism. A small boy belonging to the hotel 
carried my portmanteau upstairs to my bed- 
room, having done which he sat down, and 
proceeded leisurely to read aloud all the labels 
and directions upon it. ‘I guess you’re Eng- 
lish, he at length said; to which I replied that 
I was. ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘you talk just as if you 
was a greenhorn.’” As if the youthful student 
of character had by this speech given proof 
of intellectual and moral worthlessness, Mr. 
Ferguson adds, “This quaint youth seemed, 
however, to have some element of good about 
him, for just as I was about leaving he came 
and sat down beside me, and, pointing mys- 
teriously to one of the hotel servants, whispered, 
‘If you give the boys anything, give it to that 
one, ’cos he’s the poorest.” That the remark- 
ably smart youth may have had a purely com- 
mercial reason for thus endeavouring to pro- 
mote the poor waiter’s welfare does not appear 
to have occurred to the author. 

But whilst the reader is adapting the small 
boy’s pungent criticism to Mr. Ferguson’s literary 
style, the book brightens, and, becoming 
stronger with each turn of a fresh leaf, makes 
sufficient atonement for early offences. Speak- 
ing of the sensational advertisements of Ame- 
rican speculators, the writer says, “The greatest 
hit in the advertising line was made by the pro- 
prietors of the former on the occasion of the 
celebration of Independence Day in Boston, 
when, as usual, there was a grand display of 
fireworks, and all Boston was there to see. The 
final tableau had just died away in darkness, 
when, in a moment, before the spectators had 
time to turn away their eyes, another shower 
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of many-coloured flames lighted up the sky, 
and in all the glory of fire leaped out the words 
—Drake’s Plantation Bitters!” With equal 
originality the manufacturer of an “ unfer- 
mented bread” drew attention to his special 
product by a placard headed, in very large type, 
with the words—“ As pure as a soul without 
sin!” Another advertisement that arrested the 
tourist’s attention during his first visit was, 
“Soldiers ! send your dead comrades to their 
Northern homes,”—these painful words being 
followed by statements of the terms at which 
“bodies were embalmed and disinfected.” 
During the same trip Mr. Ferguson was pre- 
sented at the White House to Abraham Lin- 
coln, who condescended to shake him by the 
hand in a “ promiscuous manner.” “ He shook 
hands,” says Mr. Ferguson, “ not with the vice- 
like grasp of which I had read,—probably by 
this time he had learnt to husband his resources, 
—but rather in a promiscuous manner, as when 
one shakes up a bottle.” Concerning this pro- 
miscuous hand-shaker’s re-election the reader 
is told— 

‘Among the curious features of the election 
were the various ridiculous penances which 
members of the beaten party had to perform. For 
‘as wagers for money would have vitiated the votes 
of those laying them, the conditions were generally 
that the loser should exhibit himself in some 
ridiculous point of view—the absurdity of the 
thing being heightened by the social position of the 
individual. Thus a gentleman in Chicago had to 
carry a fat Republican on his shoulders through 
the streets, preceded by a band of music. <A well- 
known New Yorker, as an appropriate punishment 
for being a Copperhead, was condemned to wear 
for a year a hat two feet high, with a brim seven 
inches wide. A student in Maine was compelled to 
part with his cherished whiskers and moustache. 
Another man had to whittle two barrels of shavings 
in the street. Another—and I think this was 
certainly a case for the interference of the police— 
had to promenade in a public thoroughfare with 
nothing but his shirt on. The last time that I 
visited Boston I found a great crowd in the street, 
and learned that a well-known citizen of that place 
had just gone by, having in fulfilment of the terms 
of a wager wheeled a barrel of oysters all the way 
from Portland to his house in Bouduin Square, a 
journey which occupied him nearly a week. The 
affair having got wind, a great number of people 
had assembled to see him pass with his barrow, 
which was painted with appropriate mottoes—‘ We 
pay our debts,’ in allusion, I suppose, to the ful- 
filment of his wager; ‘We obey the laws,’ ‘ We 
bide our time,’ in reference to the principles of his 
party. It was mentioned that at one place on the 
road a sturdy Republican innkeeper had refused to 
take him in, though he had cheerfully received 
‘black Jonas,’ a negro sent with him to see that 
he did not shirk any of his task. This may be taken 
as one of the straws which serve to show the way 
the wind blows.” 

On his second visit to the States Mr. Fer- 
guson encountered in every direction those 
maimed veterans to supply whose wants an 
“‘ Artificial Arm and Leg Company” has been 
established in Washington. “Though the beaten 
party,” observes the author, with regard to 
these victims of war in the Southern States, 
“have not the same means at their disposal 
for the relief of their crippled veterans as 
their opponents, they are not less zealous in 
their efforts to assist them. All posts that are 
available are bestowed upon the wounded 
soldiers of the Confederacy, and the Legislative 
Assembly at New Orleans is a curious instance. 
There the Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate is 
without legs, the doorkeeper of the House 
without arms, the Secretary of the Senate and 
the Clerk of the House both upon crutches ; 
and yet all these officials discharge their 
duties—at least, it is said so—in a highly 
satisfactory manner.” Other and more eloquent 





signs of the price with which the liberty of the 
negroes had been purchased met the traveller’s 
eye. Families scattered by bankruptcy, gentle- 


men reduced to abject indigence, women of 


good birth and luxurious nurture brought to 
open mendicancy, feeble children whose cheeks 
had been blanched by the diseases that attend 
on grinding age told the ghastly conse- 
quences of the struggle upon many of the 
wealthier classes of the people. Here is a cruelly 
suggestive picture of the kind of misery that 
arrested the writer’s attention in Charleston :— 

“‘The gay groups were all gone; the beauty and 
fashion of Charleston were shut up at home in 
mourning; desolation and gloom reigned in the 
city of Secession. As I turned down the main 
street on my way back to the hotel, I met an old 
lady who, as I thought, spoke to me in passing. 
I stopped, thinking she perhaps wanted to ask her 
way, and said, ‘Did you speak to me?’—‘ Yes,’ 
she said, with an effort, ‘I asked you for assist- 
ance.’ Struck with her appearance, which for all 
her dress of threadbare black, was unmistakably 
that of a gentlewoman, I inquired her history. It 
was a sad story; she was.a widow, whose two sons 
—‘good sons as ever were’—had both fallen in 
the war, whose little home lay a blackened heap, 
and who now in her last days was driven out into 
the world to seek a precarious living by needle- 
work. What she wanted was money to pay her 
rent; ‘not that her landlord was a harsh man,’— 
how her anxiety to do him justice showed the lady! 
—‘no, he had said that come what might she 
should never be turned from the door, but he was 
a poor man himself, and it was hard upon him.’ I 
told her how much I felt for her, and expressed 
my regret that not being a resident, but only a 
passing traveller from England, I was only able 
to give her temporary assistance. ‘Are you from 
England ?’ she said; ‘Ah! so am I—my husband 
was a major in the Scots Greys, living at York ; in 
an evil hour he left England for this country, where 
he died some years ago.’ All her new griefs she 
had told me looking up into my face with tearless 
eyes, but the thought of her husband, and of her 
old home, opened a fountain not yet dried up, and 
she turned away her head and wept. Ah! little 
thought the gay group who gathered on the Bat- 
tery to see the first gun fired on Fort Sumpter, 
what the bitter end would be! I was much pleased 
to read afterwards in the papers of the formation 
of a society for the especial relief of persons of her 
class in Charleston.” 

The existence of such misery, apart from 
the humiliations of mere defeat, is enough to 
account for the exasperation which consumes 
the hearts of many of the Southerners, and 
often found expression in terms that ill be- 
seemed the rank and sex of the speakers. “I 
wish the Yankees were all in Hell, and I raking 
the coals,” was the exclamation of a young 
Carolinian girl, whose ancient and wealthy 
family had suffered severely in the struggle. 

So far as it goes, Mr. Ferguson’s evidence 
about the negroes accords on all important 
points with the testimony given by Mr. Skin- 
ner; but ‘ During and After the War’ is some- 
what less hopeful than ‘ After the Storm’ with 
regard to the education of the freedmen. 
Amongst the upper grades of Southern pro- 
prietors the author detected manifestations of 
benevolence to the black workmen; but the in- 
ferior whites did not seem to participate in this 
humane disposition. Of General Pillow—who 
is setting a fine example to his countrymen— 
it is recorded, “ Wisely accepting the situation, 
and foreseeing how much the future of the 
South must depend upon a labouring class 
drilled into habits of industry, thoughtfulness, 
and providence, the General had thrown him- 
self with all his energy into the cause of negro 
education. He had erected a fine school-house 
for the negro children on his own estate, and 
was working cordially hand-in-hand with the 
officers of the Freedman’s Bureau in all their 





efforts for the mental and moral improvement 
of the coloured people.” On the other hand, 
in opposition to such men as Pillow and other 
gallant soldiers who have turned to the tasks 
of planters the energies and manliness that 
characterized them on fields of battle, a large 
proportion of the superior gentry look with 
coldness or angry aversion on the steps that 
are being taken for the elevation of the inferior 
race. Many who admit the propriety of edu- 
cating the negro, declare their resentment at the 
means which are being used for that end. “If 
that, then,” says Mr. Ferguson, “be the senti- 
ment of the better educated classes of the South, 
we cannot wonder that the feeling of the igno- 
rant whites should be one of bitter hostility to 
anything which tends to place the negro ona 
level with, or it may be, a higher position than 
themselves. And Mr. Fiske had been sorrow- 
fully forced to the conclusion that while one 
or two of the schools in the larger towns ma; 
possibly be able to maintain their ground, 
those in the country districts generally will 
have to be given up. But as the Freedman’s 
Bureau will, at all events, remain in existence 
for another year, a work will ere that time 
have been done which it will be impossible to 
undo.” 

Of the persons with whom he came in con- 
tact on American soil Mr. Ferguson tells us 
no better story than the following anecdote 
concerning an “ unprotected female ”:— 

‘* We returned to Oil City, where we spent the 
night, and on the following morning took the train 
for Pittsburg. Arriving at the station in good 
time, we got possession of seats, always considered 
the more desirable, which commanded the windows. 
Not long had we been seated, however, before 
there came up a woman, who quietly said to my 
friend, ‘I'll thank you to let me have that seat,’ 
a command which he instantly obeyed. ‘ Well,’ 
thought I, ‘I have read of women doing such 
things in America, but I never witnessed such a 
cool proceeding before! The new comer, however, 
seemed lively and good natured, and presently 
entered into conversation, giving us an account of 
a scene she had witnessed in the cars on the day 
before, when a passenger had cruelly beaten one 
of the little news-boys on account of some dispute 
about a paper. ‘And didn’t I wish,’ she said, 
‘that I had been a man for the occasion.’—‘ Well,’ I 
thought, ‘ modesty may not be one of her strong 
points, but there is evidently some good about her 
after all.’ Presently I overheard a friend of hers 
in the seat behind ask her in a whisper if she 
couldn’t get that gentleman beside her to change 
places, so that the two friends might sit together. 
‘ Why,’ she whispered in reply, ‘ I have just made 
him give up his place once, and I really haven’t the 
face to ask him again.’ So then I perceived that 
even of modesty she was not utterly bereft. My 
friend, however, guessing the object of the conver- 
sation, volunteered to give her his seat, and came 
and sat beside me, the two women having opposite 
seats. Presently the comer produced some apples, 
and offered one to her companion. ‘ Ah!’ said 
the other, ‘these are not to compare with English 
apples.’ My curiosity was roused. ‘ Why,’ I said, 
‘are you so fond of English apples ?’—‘ Why?’ 
she said, ‘because I am English.’ So I learned 
another lesson against forming hasty conclusions.” 

Is it not possible and probable that this 
droll story gives the true explanation of many 
of the audacities attributed to American gen- 
tlewomen by English writers of books about 
the United States? 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

What shall we do with Tom? By the Rev. Dr. 
R. K. Brewer. (Leeds, Walker ; London, Hamil- 
ton, Adams & Co.) 

Turs is a question that may be variously answered. 

Mr. Squeers would say, ‘‘lick him’; Mamma, if 

she dared, would say, “pet him”; a cautious 

modernist would recommend a good private forcing- 
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house, where all the living languages are taught 
by “natives”; while Mr. Fivebars and Mr. Double- 
first, of Baliol, albeit they approach the ground of 
dispute from very different points of the compass, 
would exclaim with unwonted unanimity, “ Let 
him go to Westminster or Rugby, and rough it, as 
we did.” Dr. Brewer falls into no extremes and is 
misguided by no prejudices. He sees that a small 
school may be suitable to one boy, a large one to 
another. He looks at the matter in a practical 
point of view; and, while he would be unwilling to 
throw a young pupil into unnecessary temptation, 
he knows well that everybody except a hermit must 
one day see the world as it is, and he would there- 
fore not refrain from sending a boy to a large school 
merely because the purity of the nursery cannot be 
ensured there: On this and many other points the 


author’s observations are very sensible. He con.- | 


siders corporal punishment necessary for ‘‘ sauciness 
and cruelty.” We should be inclined to add, for 
resolute idleness and lying; but every schoolmaster 
must judge of these things tor himself. No man is 
competent to write on schools who has not himself 
been a schoolmaster as well as a schoolboy,—for no 
one without this double experience can know the 


difficulties which teacher and pupil have respectively | 


to encounter. Dr. Brewer has evidently gone 
through both these phases ; and his little book, which 


is written in a pleasant and chatty style, will give | 


useful hints to any anxious instructor who is striving 
for the first time to understand the anomalies and 
contradictions of juvenile human nature. 

Poems. By Magnolia. (Bennett.) 
THESE are innocent and kindly effusions; but we 
fear that they have scarcely sufficient character to 
attract much attention. May we hope that the 


plaisant critics attached to the local press. The 
learned Doctor should have rested content with the 
applause at the Hull theatre. Throngh aiming at 
more, he may, perhaps, lose what he had. The 
fable of the dog and the shadow has many 
applications. 

Karl of the Locket and his Three Wishes. Py David 
Smith. (Edinburgh, Nimmo ) 

PLEASANTLY written, well-printed and handsomely 
bound, ‘ Karl of the Locket’ belongs to the higher 
class of stories for children. ‘‘ The reader will see,” 
observes Mr. Smith, of Karl, at the end of his tale, 
when, by the way, the reader has seen and 
considered the facts pointed out, “ that each of his 
three wishes was granted to him, but he had to 
refuse every one of them. How often do we wish 
in ignorance for things that would not benefit us, 
and which we would be glad to be quit of, even if 
we had them.” The moral of the story is declared 
in this passage with sufficient distinctness. 

Select Tales for the Use of Colleges and Schools and 
for Self-Instruction: a short and easy Method of 
Learning the French Language. By Edward A. 
Oppen. (Asher & Co.) 

TEACHERS of children will find this a useful selec- 

tion of passages from French writers. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

André’s Classical French Grammar, 12mo. cl. 

André’s French Class Lessons, 12mo. 2/ swd. 

Blackmore’s Cradock Nowell, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Carter’s Lent Lectures, 1866, ‘ The Life of Penitence,’ 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Clouds (The), a Poem, in 10 Cantos, 16mo. 2/ cl 

Contemporary Review, Vol. 2, royal 8ve. 10/6 el. 


| Delpech’s Beginner's Comprehensive French Book, 12mo. 4/6 cl. 
21 


increased power and better poetic training? The | 


roughness of some of the verses and the occasional 
incorrectness of the rhymes would seem to favour 
the supposition that a number of early exercises 
of different degrees of merit have been thrown 
together to make a volume. We find “ blossom” 


as a rhyme to “bosom,” “hear me” to ‘near | 


thee,” and “ghostly” to “closely,” in the first 


poem in the book; but as we read on we find more | 


attention paid both to rhyme and to metre. ‘The 
Landscape Painter,’ a tale in blank verse, is a very 
fair imitation of the Poet Laureate’s peculiar 
manner ofnarrating. It will be better, however, for 
the author to seek a style of her own. The short 
poems entitled ‘The WHeart’s Chamber’ and 
* Lenora’ are indicative of nascent power, but they 
are somewhat obscure. We must take the liberty 
of mentioning that Heidelberg is on the Neckar, 
not on the Rhine. 
A Few Thoughts concerning Infanticide. By Mrs. 
M. A. Baines. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Mrs. Baines, in common phrase, “ takes the bull 
by the horns.” She has no idea of ‘‘ Thou shalt do 
no murder ” being construed in favour of mothers 
who kill their babies. She recommends rewards 
being offered for the discovery of perpetrators, 
points to the necessity of proving ‘‘ wilful murder”’ 
whenever possible, and objects to a remission of 
the sentence of death when it has been once passed 
on a justly-convicted infanticide. Mrs. Baines 
says, “It is a mistake to suppose that shame 
prompts the women to commit the crime ;” and she 
suggests that the institution of a Refuge Lying-in 
Hospital and Nursery would meet the exigencies 
of the case. The public sympathy will not, we 
think, be extended to such a means of preventing 
one bad end by affording facilities for another. 
The Revelations of a Police Court Interpreter; or, 
“ Truth is sometimes Stranger than Fiction.” By 
Dr. J. Jacobson. (Whittaker & Co.) 
By registering his book at Stationers’ Hall, a course 
not unusual with authors, and by reserving to him- 
self the rights of translation, Dr. Jacobson shows 
that he looks hopefully to the consequences of pub- 
lication. Having put forth his revelations, which 
are not of a very alarming kind, the interpreter of 
the Hull Police Court publishes at the close of his 
volume an original drama, entitled ‘The Trial: 
or, Broken Hearts and Homes,’ which was _per- 
formed during last September in the Queen’s 
Theatre, Hull, to the satisfaction of certain coi- 





Gilbert’s Doctor Austin’s Guests, 2 vols. er. 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Hudson’s Arithmetic for School and College, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Kerr's Sacred Hours by Living Streams, cr. 8vo. 5, 

Mossman’s Our Australian Colonies, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Mother’s (The) Favourite, by Russell Whitney, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31/6 


PQ a . | Trotter’s British Empire in India, Vol. 2, 8vo. 16/ cl. 
author is young, and that future efforts will display 


Walker’s Terrestrial and Cosmical Magnetism, 8yo. 15/ cl. 
Which Shall it Be, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31/6 cl. 





[ADVERTISEMENT. ] 

OTTLEY’S -SUPPLEMENT to BRYAN’S DICTIONARY.— 
A notice which appeared under the head * To Correspondents ” in 
last week's Atheneum will account for the tardy publication of 
the following letter in this form. 

To the Editor of the Atheneum. 

Sir,—Mr. Bohn’s letter, inserted in last Saturday's Atheneum, 
invests the controversy between us with a more serious aspect 
than it had before presented. Mr. Bohn reiterates his denial of 
my statement that a stipulation had been made to append his 
initials to his contributions, and, in so doing, adduces matter in 
corroboration of his position which renders it incumbent upon 
me to take a bold issue with him upon the simple questidn of 
ve ity It is with much pain that I find myself compelled 
to this course in reference to one who has held a respectable posi- 
tion in business ; but the circumstances leave me vo alternative, 
if I would guard my own honour from reckless impeachment. 

Mr. Bohn repeats the assertion that *‘ the book was all printed 
off and in his (my) hands before he (I) requested my initials,” 
which I had thrice stated was not the case. In now for the fourth 
time reiterating my position, I think it desirable to have the sup- 
port of some other evidence than mere assertion. I have, there- 
tore, looked up the correspondence between Mr. Bohn and myself 
in reference to this part of the transaction, from which I will 
make one or two quotations, which, I think, you will consider 
conclusive. 

On the occasion of sending me the bundle of what I termed 
* revises,” Mr. Bobn, under date March 2, 1866, wrote me a letter, 
which commenced as follows :— 

*“ Dear Sir,—I have had some trouble in getting from the 
printer a complete set of the stereotyped sheets, called press 
proofs, as they had to be pulled by hand before being finally put to 
press. I believe all the deaths which have occurred since the 
sheets were cast have been added in MS., as you will see, and will 
be corrected in the plates—a somewhat expensive process.” 

And concluded thus :— 

“TL also inclose a proof of your Preface, leaving you to do with 
it, in respect to my additions, what you please. Pray return the 
whole for press without delay.—Yours truly, Henry G. Bonn.” 

To this I replied (March 19) as_follows :— 

“ Dear Sir,—Upon examining the proof sheets of the Bryan 
Supplement, I find matters which I was wholly unprepared to 
see, and which will require consideration. Besides matters of 
opinion in which I cannot concur, are some mis-statements of 
fact, which could not possibly be allowed to pass. I will endea- 
vour to write more definitely on the subject in the course of the 
week.—Yours truly, Hy. Orriey.” 

“To G. Bohn, Esq.” 

On the 26th of March I received another note from Mr. Bohn, 
begging to know the particulars to which I objected 
views on the subject, as soon as possible ; and on the 28th 
same month I wrote him a letter. enumerating the articles to 
which I objected, and stating, ** with respect to all these articles, 
I propose to acknowledge them and others as having been con- 
tributed by you, and that your initials be appended to them.” 

On the evening of the 5th of April Mr. Bohn went to the Society 
of Fine Arts, in Conduit Street. where, being a Lecture Evening, 
he thought he should probably find me, aud there a short conver- 
sation took place between us, in the result of which Mr. Bohn 
agreed to my demand for the insertion of his initials, as well as 
of a reference thereto in the Preface, 

The next day, or the day after, I accordingly returned the 
“Press Proofs’’ with my corrections and his initials marked in 
red ink, and a paragraph inserted in the Preface acknowledging 
the Publisher's “friendly contributions,” and stating that they 
“wou be found distinguished by that gentleman's initials 
(H. G. B.),”—an intimation which was duly printed, but not 
realized, 

Mr. Bohn asserts, ‘‘°Tis true that I corrected the blunder of 
making Mr. A. Cooper the father of Sidney Cooper, but this caused 
the cancelling of two pages; and if I had been obliged to add my 
initials to the seventy articles I have contributed, I must have 
cancelled nearly the whole book.” 

In dealing with this daring statement I have to observe that 
the notice of S. Woodward, in which the reference to Mr. A. Cooper 
occurs, is printed in pages 181-2, which correspond, and form one 
continuous sheet of paper with pages 175-6, and jointly with them 
with pages 177-180,—in other words, are part and parcel of the 

























half-sheet (Signature N), comprising pages 175 to 182 inclusive, 
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—and that, therefore, there has been no cancel of any two a 
in this half-sheet. I may state further that, aithoagh many Otic 
as considerable alterations as that in the case of Woodward 

have been made in various parts of the work, in accordance with 
the corrections in the “* Press Proofs” submitted to me, there is 
not a single cancelled leaf from beginning to end. 

The case needs no further comment from 

Your obedient Servant, 
August 7, 1866. HENRY OTTLEY. 





ON THE —- ie R- ULUS PLAUTIUS IN 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, August 24, 1866, 

I have read Dr. Guest’s papers in the Atheneum 
‘On the Origin of London* with great interest, and 
have, I trust, derived from them, as I have from 
many of my friend’s essays, much instruction. 
Yet to the principal conclusions of these papers I 
cannot assent. I think I shall be able to show that, 
in some cases by relying on positive statements of 
ancient historians, and in other cases by reasoning 
on well-understood physical circumstances, we are 
necessarily led to final inferences very different 
from those of Dr. Guest. 

But first, I would express my belief that the 
reasons for adopting the Cowey Stakes at Halliford 
as the place of Julius Czsar’s passage of the Thames 
have never been stated so clearly before, and that 
to my mind they are convincing. .This matter, how- 
ever, as I shall explain, appears to me to have no 
connexion with the general subject of Dr. Guest's 
paper. Before leaving it, I will remark that the 
itinerary distance of the Cowey Stakes from Pe- 
vensey (which I adopt as the landing- place of Julius 
Cesar), or from any point in the line between 
Pevensey and Robertsbridge, supposing Julius 
Cesar to have gained the head of Stone Street, and 
to have marched through the passes of Dorking 
and Leatherhead, agrees well with the distance, 80 
Roman miles, assigned by Cesar. The distance in 
a bee-line is about 57 English miles. 

The real subject of Dr. Guest’s papers is not so 
much the Origin of London as the Campaign of 
Aulus Plautius. The tracing out of this campaign 
depends virtually on the determination of the place 
of landing ; and Dr. Guest assumes this fundamental 
point, without giving any reason of his own, and 
without examination of any part of Dion’s narrative 
which can bear upon it. He merely says, ‘‘ There 
can be little doubt that the three points to which 
the fleet directed its course were the three little 
ports...... Hythe, Dover, and Richboreugh.” But 
there is no reason, in the historian’s account, for 
fixing on these three ports ; there is no cogent reason 
to believe that the expedition landed at three sepa- 
rate ports; there is no reason, in the account, for 
believing that the expedition, whether in one locality 
or in three, had anything to do with any one of the 
ports named, or with any other point on the coast 
of Kent. On the contrary, there are reasons against 
it, which appear to me to be demonstrative. They 
are :— 

1. The fleet, in making for the place of debare- 
ation, had a westerly course so long that there was 
time for the soldiers to rise in a mutiny, to reverse 
their course, and to be pacified; they were finally 
encouraged by a meteor which rose in the east and 
set in the west, “the direction in which they were 
sailing.” 

This is irreconcilable with Dr. Guest’s supposi- 
tions ; Richborough and Dover are scarcely at all 
west of Boulogne; and Hythe only a few miles 
west of it, and more nearly north than west. 

2. The Romans, in a short time, encountered the 
armies of Camulodunum. 

It is improbable that these could have been met 
on the south-east coast of Kent. 

3. Before reaching Camulodunum, Plautius cross- 
ed the Thames twice (not once, or three times). At 
the first crossing, he failed in the first attempt; 
then some Kelts swam across, and a detachment 
passed at a bridge higher up the river (genitive 
absolute), and probably effected a diversion; then 
the whole army (the former nominative oi Pwpatot) 
mingled with the retiring Britons, who had already 
passed the river (OtaBavrwy), and killed many; 
but, pursuing them into difficult marshes, lost many 
of the legionaries. In this there is no mention of 
retreat over the river (which would probably have 
been ruinous); on the contrary, Plautivs, though 
he made no further military advances, secured him- 


self in the position which he had gained. The: first 
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crossing of the Thames was therefore complete. 
The second crossing is quite clear. 

It is impossible to reconcile this with the sup- 
position of a first landing in Kent, even though we 
should adopt the hypothesis that Dion included the 
river-course of the Lea under the name Thames. 
A double crossing of the river necessarily implies 
that.the place of first debarcation and the place of 
ultimate arrival (Camulodunum) were on the same 
side of the river. 

I consider it to be demonstrated that the landing 
cannot have taken place on the south side of the 
Thames. And, this hypothesis failing, it does not 
appear that the other parts of Dr. Guest’s plan of 
the campaign can be sustained. 

I have shown elsewhere that the account of Dion 





that the range of tide under such circumstances 
may have been increased from three or four to 
twenty feet. 

A timber bridge, I remark, is built anywhere 
with little difficulty. 

It is worthy of notice that the masonry of the 
piers of Old London Bridge (whose foundations 
were scarcely below the present surface of the 
river at low water) showed that the river must 
have been exceedingly shallow at the time of con- 
struction of the bridge ; that is to say, even to the 
Norman times. The raving tide which my friend 
and myself remember was not between the piers of 
the bridge, but between its “ stirlings,”’—parts 
of the original ground, which, on account of the 
scour in later times, it had become necessary to 


is precisely represented by supposing the Romans | defend by careful strengthening of the surfaces, 


to have rounded the North Foreland and landed 
near Southend (which gives a westerly course of 
about thirty-five miles); to have crossed the inter- 


| 


| 


mediate river, the Lea (which crossing Dr. Guest | 


explains by supposing the “certain river” to be 
the Thames itself, an interpretation which I cannot 
accept) ;.and to have crossed the Thames, partly 
by struggling through the water, partly by passing 
over a bridge near London. (The places of these 
movements cannot now be ascertained; but, re- 
marking that there is at Bermondsey a peat-bog or 
ancient marsh which occasioned great difficulties 
in the construction of the Greenwich Railway; that 
in Southwark it was necessary, for the foundation 
of the Charing Cross Railway, to dig through 
thirty-two feet of peat; and that a part of Lam- 
beth still bears the name of ‘‘ The Marsh”; I have 
little doubt that these were the marshes in which 
so many Romans perished.) I add, as plausible, 
the supposition that the intrenchments of Plautius 
are still preserved in the large double-walled fort 
which incloses Holwood House, now the seat of 
Lord Cranworth. 

T understood, from the general plan of my friend’s 
essay, that the question of fords was intended to 
have some bearing upon the movements of Plautius; 
but I think it clear that the historian does not 
intend to intimate that Plautius crossed either the 
Thames or the intermediate river at a ford, that is, 
at a place commonly used for passage. Indeed, the 
proximity of the bridge over the Thames shows that 
the wet passage was not in ordinary use. When 
Dion speaks of Czesar’s crossing, he uses the words 
tov wopoy; he has no such words, and no simple 
words, for the places at which Plautius crossed 
the two rivers. 

Nor in any case can I imagine that Czsar’s 
statement (that there was no other foot-passage 
across the Thames) excludes passages much lower 
down the river; as certainly it does not exclude 
passages much higher up the river. It only excludes 
passages on so much of the river as would engage 
the attention of a general who was making a march 
direct on Verulam. 

Dr. Guest supposes that there may have been 
difficulty in constructing a bridge at London, espe- 
cially with a difference of level, at high and low 
water, of twenty feet. Such a tide had then no 
existence. The space for influx of tidal wat. ; into 
the estuary of the Thames has been strictly defined 
in all ages by the gap between Shoebury and Sheer- 


ness. But the area which the tide had to supply | 





and on which the bridge stood, stilted high in air. 

The establishment, by the Romans, of London 
as an important place does not appear to have 
been made till after a lapse of several years. The 
Roman road from the first capital (Colchester) to 
London is but a branch from the road which leads 
direct from Colchester to Stortford, as may be veri- 
fied by any one on the ground or on the Ordnance 
map. The Stortford road, therefore, is the older 
of the two. This anxiety of the Romans to insure 
military communication across the north of Essex 
suggests as probable the system of their territorial 
military policy which I have elsewhere explained. 
For their mere military wants, the Colne gave 
them excellent communication with the sea. But 
when they felt themselves secure in a military 
point of view, then, and not till then, they gave 
attention to establishing communication with the 
rising commercial port. 


Before closing this communication, I will allude 
to a totally different matter, suggested by one of 
Dr. Guest’s remarks. 

The name “ Brockley Hill” is given for a 
British station on the north frontier of Middlesex. 
There is also a “ Brockley Hill” at Lewisham, 
south-east of London. It would seem not im- 
probable that the name “ Brockley ” is generic. 

Now there is mention, in one of Scott’s poems, 
of 

Bersay’s Burgh and Greemsay’s Isle ; 

and the former of these places, a fortified point 
on the west coast of the Mainland of Orkney, is 
marked in maps as the “‘ Burgh of Bersay.”” But 
it is not so pronounced in the country. The best 
representation of the sound which I can give is 
“ Brohkh.”’ I have heard the word frequently in 
Orkney, both as applied to the special point which 
I mention, and as a generic word following the 
indefinite article, ‘‘a brohkh,” and applied, in the 
sense of ‘ an old fortificn post,” to other places. 

It seems likely, therefore, that ‘ Brockley ”’ is 
a generic word, descended from “ Brohkh,’”’ and 
having precisely the same meaning as “‘ Burgh.” 

G. B, Atry. 








LITERARY PARALLELS. 
18, Manor Terrace, Brixton, Aug. 18, 1866. 
Observing that in the number of the Atheneum 
published to-day you have inserted a letter noticing 
the strong resemblance between the earlier story 
in a poem by Miss A. A. Procter, called ‘ Home- 


was formerly much greater than it is now. Up| ward Bound,’ and that of ‘Enoch Arden,’ by 
the vast space now represented by the marshes of | the Laureate, I think it possible that the still 
the Thames, shallow everywhere, the tidal waters | closer likeness between a poem called ‘ Dora,’ by 
wended their lazy way. Instead of a twenty-feet | Tennyson, and a sketch styled ‘ Dora Cresswell,’ 
tide, I doubt whether the tide exceeded three or | by Miss Mitford, may interest those who have 
four feet. Perhaps no river in the world has had | read ‘Our Village,’ published by that lady in 


its condition changed so much. The first embank- 
ment of the Thames (possibly in the time of Henry 
the Sixth) gave it that funnel-shape which is of all 
forms the most effectual for the propagation and 
inerease of the vertical tide. Since that time, man 
has done his best to deepen the channel (a shoal 
near Woolwich was dredged away but a few years 
ago), and he has been well seconded by the scour 
which the contraction of the channel has caused. 
The consequence is, that while a river-course has 
been produced the most favourable in the world 
for commercial navigation, there has also been 
produeed a facility for the flow of the tide which 
scarcely exists elsewhere. It is no matter of wonder 


| 





1828, and the poetical version of some years later 
date given by Tennyson. 

In ‘Dora Cresswell’ the scene opens with the 
description of a plentiful harvest. The loaded 
waggons in a narrow lane leave so little room for 
the teller of the story that she escapes into a 
harvest-field belonging to Farmer Cresswell, by 
the aid of a five-barred gate. ‘‘A beautiful child 
lay on the ground at some little distance, whilst a 
young girl, resting from the labour of reaping, was 
twisting a rustic wreath round his hat.” ‘The 
young girl was the orphan niece of Farmer Cress- 
well, one of the wealthiest yeomen in our part of 
the world, the only child of his only brother,” and 





having lost both parents in herinfaney, “ had been 
reared by her widowed uncle as tenderly as his 
own son Walter.” ‘“‘ Though it was impossible for 
a father not to be proud of the bold handsome 
youth, who at eighteen had a man’s strength and 
a man’s stature; was the best ringer, the best 
cricketer, and the best shot in the county; yet 
the fairy Dora, who, nearly ten years younger, was 
at once his housekeaper and his plaything, was as 
the apple of his eye.” “Before Dora was ten years 
old he had resolved that in due time his son should 
marry her. He was obstinate in the highest degree, 
had never been known to yield a point, and the 
fault was the more inveterate, because he called 
it firmness, and accounted it a virtue.” His son 
Walter inherited his disposition and was, more- 
over, fiery and bold. He might perhaps, 
left to himself, in time have loved Dora; but 
to be chained down to a distant en ment 
disgusted him, and he attached himself to a delicate 
girl named Mary Hay, the daughter of a village 
schoolmistress, and after a tedious courtship, kept 
secret for months and years, married the object of 
his passion clandestinely. An immediate discov 
ensued. Walter was turned out of doors by his 
father, andin three months his death came quickly 
through a fever, leaving his widow destitute, 
unowned and unaided by his stern father, to bring 
into the world an orphan son. Dora, finding her 
prayers and entreaties fail to soften her uncle, 
gave all her pocket-money to her cousins ; “she 
worked for them, begged for them, and transferred 
to them every present made to herself.” ‘ Every- 
thing that was her own she gave, but nothing of 
her uncle’s.” Much as she longed to give from the 
plenty around her to those whose claims were so 
just, ‘‘ she felt that she was trusted, and that she must 
prove herself trustworthy.” 

When she is found in the corn-field trimming 
the boy’s hat with ‘‘a rustic wreath of enamelled 
corn-flowers, brilliant poppies, snow-white lily- 
bines, and light, fragile harebells, mingled with 
tufts of the richest wheatears,” it is that the beauty 
and innocence of the boy may arrest the farmer’s 
eyes, and melt to forgiveness a heart already 
softened by a bounteous harvest, and all the more 
** because the land never bore so much before, and 
it’s all owing to his management in dressing and 
drilling.” The plot is successful, and Dora, telli 
its result next day, weeps, as she says to the frien 
who had seen her in the harvest-field conjuring up 
‘Dis and Proserpine,” and Lavinia, and the “ far 
lovelier Ruth” of sacred story, by her presence 
there. ‘‘ Very strange that I should ery, when I 
am the happiest creature alive; for Mary and 
Walter are to live with us; and my dear uncle, 
instead of being angry with me, says that he loves 
me better than ever. How very strange it is,” said 
Dora, as the tears fell down faster and faster, 
‘“‘that I should be so foolish as to cry.”” Tennyson 
begins the idyl of Dora thus :— 

With Farmer Allan at the farm abode 

William and Dora. William was his son, 

And she his niece.. He often looked at them, 

And often thought ‘I’ll make them man and wife.” 

Now Dora felt her uncle’s will in all, 

And yearn’d towards William, but the youth, because 

He had been always with her in the house, 

Thought not of Dora. 
Then, the marriage being urged by the father, and 
refused by the son, he has a month to think upon 
his answer.— 

Then before 

The month was out he left his father’s house, 

And hired himself to work within the fields ; 

And half in love, half spite, he woo’d and wed 

A labourer’s daughter, Mary Morrison. 
“While the bells were ringing,” Allan told his 
niece that if she spoke to her cousins she would 
forfeit her home, adding, ‘‘ my will is law.” 

And days went on, and there was born a boy 

To William ; then distresses came on him ; 

And day by day he passed his father’s gate, 

Heart-broken, and his father help’d him not. 

But Dora stored what little she could save 

And gave it them by stealth, nor did they know 

Who sent it; till at last a fever seized 

On William, and in harvest-time he died. | 


Then Dora went to Mary. Mary sat 

And look’d with tears upon her boy, and thought 
Hard things of Dora. Dora came, and said, 

“*T have obeyed my uncle until now, 

And I have sinn’d, for it was all thro’ me 
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This evil came on William at the first. 

But, Macy, for the sake of him that’s gone, 

And for your sake, the woman that he chose, 

And for this orphan, I am come to you! 

You know there has not been for these five years 

So full a harvest : let me take the boy, 

And I will set him in my uncle's eye 

Among the wheat; that when his heart is glad 

Of the full harvest, he may see the boy, 

And bless him for the sake of him that’s gone,” 
After a fruitless visit to the field, “‘ for none of all 
his men dare tell him Dora waited with the child,” 
when the morrow came, 

She rose and took 

The child once more, and sat upon the mound; 

And made a little wreath of all the flowers 

That grew about, and tied it round his hat, 

To make him pleasing in his uncle's eye. 

Then when the farmer pass’d into the field 

He spied her. 

She is reminded that his word is law; and the 
farmer, thinking the whole thing a trick, prepared 
by the two women, says he will take the boy, but 
bids Dora ‘go hence and never see him more.” 
Dora having told this all to Mary, and asked to 
be allowed to live and work with her,— 

Then answer’d Mary, “‘ This shall never be, 

That thou shouldst take my trouble on thyself,”— 
and, fearing her child should learn to despise her, 
and grow hard under his grandfather’s influence, 
she goes to Farmer Allan, and tells him so, de- 
manding her boy, and desiring he should take Dora 

k 


? 
** And let all this be as it was before.” 
So Mary said, and Dora hid her face 
. There was silence in the room ; 
And all at once the old man burst in sobs :— 
**T have been to blame—to blame. I have kill’d my son. 
I bave kill’d him—but I loved him—my dear son. 
May God forgive me! I have been to blame. 
Kiss me, my children.” 
(Are not Dora’s tears more natural in Miss Mit- 
ford’s tale ?) 
Then they clung about 
The old man’s neck, and kiss’d him many times. 
And all the man was broken with remorse ; 
And all his love came back a hundred-fold ; 
And for three hours he sobb’d o’er William’s child, 
Thinking of William. 


So these four abode 
Within one house together; and as years 
Went forward, Mary took another mate ; 
But Dora lived unmarried till her death. 

It is impossible the similarity here can be 
accidental, as the poet has followed the story 
even to the names of the niece and the wife. 
The peculiarly fine harvest being chosen in both 
stories as a reason for hoping the farmer may be 
in a humour favourable to the plot, and the 
wreathing the child’s hat with corn-flowers growing 
near, to attract the cruel grandfather’s attention, 
being in both Dora’s employment. But Miss 
Mitford has given a finer character to her Dora, 
who, in spite of her “melting charity,” does not 
become guilty of breach of trust, while Tennyson’s 
Dora “ stores what little she can save,”—he does 
notsay of her own,—and “‘sends it them by stealth.” 
Having done so she speaks incorrectly to Mary, 
saying, “I have obeyed my uncle until now.” 

Tennyson, to heighten the effect produced by 
Dora’s noble qualities, has made her a woman 
when her hand is rejected by her cousin, and con- 
trasted her undying love for him with his widow’s 
inconstancy in taking another mate, and still more 
to increase our interest in Dora has made Mary a 
labourer’s daughter, not ‘a delicate creature with 
a fair, downcast face like a snowdrop.” 

Your judgment will decide whether the superior 
art in the later narrative excels the simple nature 
painted in the earlier tale. M. Syms. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Lord Lyttelton and Mr. C. S. Calverley have 
(among others) promised to contribute Latin verse 
translations of several English hymns to Mr. L. C. 
Biggs’s forthcoming annotated edition of ‘Hymns 
Ancient and Modern.’ 

Messrs. Saunders, Otley & Co. announce for 
publication a work on the Universities Mission to 
Central Africa, by the Rev. H. Rowley, one of 
the two surviving members of Bishop Mackenzie’s 
clerical staff. 

A new Vice-Master has been appointed to 
University College School, London, in the person 


of Mr. E, R. Horton, Fellow of St. Peter’s, 
Cambridge. This gentleman takes the place of 
Mr. W. A. Case, who has been connected with 
the school in question during the sixteen years last 
past. On the retirement of the latter gentleman a 
testimonial of high esteem was presented to him 
by his fellow-teachers in the school. 

The British Association meeting is over, and 
will be memorable for the hospitality so extensively 
displayed by the inhabitants of Nottingham and 
the gentry, mine-owners and manufacturers of the 
neighbouring country. It will be remarkable also 
and remembered for the boldness and ability of 
the Presidential! Address, in which Mr. Grove has 
so fearlessly advocated the much-attacked doctrine 
of Continuity. Newstead, redolent with the memory 
of Lord Byron, was the most sought for of excur- 
sions, and never was there such a universal prefer- 
ence given to one place over another as for the 
visit to that cherished ruin and mansion, now 
the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Webb, whose 
care and respect for every relic of the honoured 
and lovely home of our great poet, a home rendered 
famous in his unrivalled poetry, deserves national 
appreciation. Derby, Chatsworth, Haddon Hall, 
and Belvoir, have also had most numerous devotees. 
The papers read have been of average interest and 
| one or two of considerable importance, but nothing 
remarkably original. Mr. Daft’s plan for sheathing 
iron ships with zinc was brought prominently for- 
ward and met with favour; the importance of some 
| effectual means for protecting iron ships from 

corrosion and from fouling it is not possible to over- 
| rate, and the method should now be put to the 
| practical test. M. Matteucci’s letter on the electri- 
| cal testing of earth currents, and Capt. Noble’s 
| essay on the penetration of shot and the resistance 
| of armour-plating, were the only two papers ordered 
| to be printed in extenso in the volume of T'ransac- 
| tions. It was observed that there was aremarkable 
| absence of some of those most eminent men whom 
the world has been in the habit of regarding in 
past years as amongst the magnates of the Associa- 
| tion. The attendance, however, of men of mark 
has been very good, and the proceedings were 
conducted with a regularity which has never 
been exceeded; the plan of separating the ex- 
cursion days from the working days deserves 
,to become a fixed rule of the institution. 
The grants of money for scientific purposes were: 
—Maintaining the Establishment of Kew Obser- 
| vatory, 6001. Mathematics and Physics: General 
| Sabine, Instruments for Observations in India, 
2001.—Mr. Glaisher, Lunar Committee, 120/.— 
| Prof. Williamson, Electrical Standards, 100/.— 
| Mr. Airy, Reduction of Riimker’s Observations 
(renewed), 150/.—Mr. Glaigher, British Rainfall, 
501.—Colonel Sykes, Balloon Experiments, 50/.— 
| Mr. Glaisher, Luminous Meteors, 50/.—Kew 
| Committee, Meteorological Observations in Pales- 
tine, 50/.—Dr. Robinson, Sound under Water, 307. 
| Geology : Mr. Mitchell, Alum Bay Fossil Leaf 
| Beds, 25/.—Sir C. Lyell, Kent’s Hole Investi- 
gation, 100/.—Mr. Mitchell, Bournemouth Fossil 
Leaf Beds, 30/.—Mr. Busk, Maltese Fossil Ele- 
phants, 50/.—Mr. Bate, Fossil Crustacea, 25/.— 
| Dr. E. P. Wright, Kilkenny Coal-Field, 25/.— 
Mr. R. H. Scott, Plant Beds of North Greenland, 
100/.—Prof. Phillips, Secondary Reptiles, 50. 
Biology: Mr. Tristram, Insect Fauna, Palestine, 
301.—Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys, Marine Fauna, Ireland, 
25l.—Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys, Dredging West Coast 
of Shetland, 75/.—Dr. Richardson, Physiological 
Action of the ‘Ethyl and Methyl Series, 25/.—Dr. 
E. P. Wright, Coast of North Greenland, Flora 
and Fauna, 751. Geography and Ethnology: Sir C. 
Nicholson, Palestine Exploration, 502. Statistics 
and Economic Science: Sir J. Bowring, Metrical 
Committee, 301. Mechanics: Mr. Scott Russell, 
Analysis of Reports on Steamship Performance, 
100/.—Mr. Fairbairn, Manufacture of Iron and 
Steel, 25/.—Mr. Webster, Patent Laws, 251. 
The General concluding Meeting was held on 
Wednesday, when the grants of money voted by 
the General Committee were made known, and 
the customary votes of thanks passed with unanim- 
ity. The numbers present at the Meeting were :— 
Old life members, 207; new life members, 3; old 
annual members, 218; new annual members, 105 ; 

















associates, 906 ; ladies, 771; foreigners, 11; total 
2,221; amount received, 2,4697. The Association 
will meet in 1867 at Dundee, under the presidency 
of the Duke of Buccleuch. 


On Thursday evening, last week, at the Notting- 
ham soirée, the philosophers and their gayer com- 
panions had a narrow escape. A breech-loading 
rifle was being exhibited. To show the method 
of loading, cartridges filled with coal-dust were 
employed. A gentleman, after loading one of the 
rifles, pulled the trigger; an explosion followed, 
and a bullet from the gun made its unpleasant 
passage through the room,—without injury save 
to one coat-sleeve. The explanation of what might 
have led to a frightful catastrophe, may be philoso- 
phical, but is not satisfactory; it does not enlighten 
us. We are simply told that “a cartridge actually 
used for firing, and containing powder, shot, and 
percussion-cap,” had ‘‘ got amongst them (the coal- 
dust cartridges) by some means or other.” Just so. 

The number of visitors to Newstead on Saturday 
may have led Mr. Webb to make some such reflec- 
tion as the wife of an Irish Secretary is said to have 
made at one of the entertainments given by her 
in Ireland, during her husband’s secretaryship: 
“What a kind-hearted people the Irish are. I ask 
two hundred to a dance and supper, and twice the 
number always come!” 


The cost has just been paid of securing the 
Houses of Parliament from danger of fire. In the 
April of last year Mr. Barry drew attention to the 
wooden fittings placed beneath the roof (which is 
itself incombustible), to aid in the ventilation of the 
House; also to the proximity of the gas-burners 
to the ribs of the ceiling. The high temperature 
caused by the method of lighting added to the 
peril. In August last year Mr. Imray undertook 
to execute works (substituting metal for wood, or 
covering the latter with metal, with other arrange- 
ments) which should render the roof fire-proof. 
For this useful work he has just received the sum 
of 1,4002. (the time employed by him was four 
months), and such a sum has seldom been laid out 
to more useful purpose. : 

The Earl of Craven, who died on Saturday, at 
Scarborough, was the third Earl. His mother, the 
Countess who died in 1860, was formerly Miss 
Brunton, an actress of great ability and repute,. 
and the aunt of another actress of celebrity, the 
late Mrs. Yates. Some two centuries and a half 
ago there was a driver of a line of packhorses from 
Yorkshire to London, whose name was Craven, 
probably because he had no other than that of the 
place whence he came. The packmen for whom he 
drove recommended him to a London draper, after 
serving whom young Craven set up in Leadenhall 
Street as a draper on his own account. He became 
Lord Mayor, left a large fortune, and founded a 
family of gentlemen. His grandson, a distinguished 
soldier under Henry, Prince of Orange, was created 
Baron Craven in 1626, Earl in 1665. The earl- 
dom was created just over two centuries ago. It 
expired with the first Earl in 1697, but was renewed 
in his descendant in 1801. The barony, meanwhile, 
had continued. The first Earl was the reputed 
husband of the ex-Queen of Bohemia, daughter of 
James the First. One of the most celebrated of the 
ladies Craven was the wife of the sixth lord, a half- 
mad Berkeley, subsequently notorious as the Mar- 
gravine of Anspach. Four of the eight peers died 
childless, but the succession has never gone out of 
the male line. Of those eight peers, all but one 
bore the name of William. The Christian name of 
the fourth lord was Fulwar, that of the ninth Earl 
is George, who became heir on the death of his. 
elder brother, last year. 

More than a generation has passed away since 
the late Sir Robert Peel, when writing to invite 
Chevalier Bunsen to meet Cornelius, the German 
artist, at dinner, remarked incidentally of the Ger- 
man people: “The ultimate union and patriotism 
of this people, spread as it is over the centre of 
Europe, will offer the best guarantee for the peace 
of the world, and the most powerful check against 
the propagation of doctrines pernicious alike to the 
cause of religion and order, and to that freedom 
which respects the rights of others.” Sir Robert 


finished by expressing “cordial wishes for the 
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union and welfare of the German race.” In the 
present light, this letter is not without interest. 
We have received the following from Prof. Mor- 
ley :—‘‘ The author of ‘Sketches of Russian Life, 
before and after the Emancipation of the Serfs,’ 
was, in the last number of the Atheneum, accused 
of theft upon the personal authority of the two 
letters of the alphabet, ‘E. C.,’ in these words :— 
‘I distinctly recollect reading the two anecdotes 
you quote in Chambers’s Journal of about eighteen 
years ago. I have not the numbers with me to 
refer to, but am quite certain as to the fact.” Mak- 
ing due allowance for the looseness of statement to 
be expected from a gentleman who does not flinch 
from charging another with petty larceny upon 
the strength of an impression verified only by an 
‘am quite certain,’ I have given the widest inter- 
pretation to E. C.’s ‘about eighteen years ago,’ 
and have searched carefully through every volume 
of the series of Chambers’s Journal which was at 
that time in course of issue. In the twenty volumes 
of that series, extending from January, 1844,— 
twenty-two years ago,—to December, 1853,— 
thirteen years ago,—I have examined every article 
on Russia, every article on Railways, because one 
of the anecdotes is a railway anecdote (not given 
as an incident of personal experience), and every 
paper that might incidentally contain anything 
transportable into the ‘Sketches of Russian Life,’ 
which I have edited with full confidence in their 
author’s honour. There is not a line in that whole 
series of Chambers’s Journal to justify your Corre- 
spondent’s accusation. Had I found evidence of 
any fraud, I should have published in your columns 
the name of the author of the dishonest book; but 
I still have reason to think him as incapable of 
claiming credit for what he had not written, as of 
basing a slander upon what he had not read. The 
fact is, that your friendly reviewer of the volume 
accidentally omitted to repeat the statement of its 
Preface that the Sketches first appeared in All the 
Year Round, from which journal they are said to 
be reprinted, with substantial additions. The parts 
of it referred to by you were published in All the 
Year Round three or four years ago. E. C. had 
read them there. When he met with them again, 
they were not new to him ; and to say that he had 
read eighteen years ago in Chambers’s Journal 
what, in fact, he read four years ago in All the 
Year Round, is a moderate degree of looseness of 
statement for the sort of writer who makes a dis- 
honouring charge without any more explicit evi- 


* dence than his anonymous ‘am quite certain.’ 


“HENRY MoRLey.” 

The Honorary Treasurer and Secretary to the 
Sothern Testimonial Fund states that ‘‘all the 
accounts, receipts, and disbursements (duly audit- 
ed), together with the minutes of the Committee, 
and Mr. Sothern’s letter acknowledging the safe 
arrival of the piece of plate purchased by the Com- 
mittee of Messrs. Garrard, may be inspected at the 
advertised place of meeting of the said Committee, 
viz., the Café de l'Europe, next the Haymarket 
Theatre.” 


Mr. Orridge, a member of the London Common 
Council, has addressed his fellow Councillors in 
a letter urging them to sanction the publication 
of a Civic Biography, which shall include the 
names and tell the deeds of all noble Londoners 
(and their name is legion) who have rendered great 
services to their country. Mr. H. T. Riley, editor 
of the Liber Albus, to whom the archives of the 
City are better known than to those who have the 
documents themselves in safe keeping, states that 
there is no city in the world that has so complete 
and ancient a series. He urged the Corporation to 
publish extracts from these records. The Corpo- 
ration gave no sign either way. Let us hope that 
Mr. Orridge will win one in the affirmative. 

The announcement by a draper and mercer that 
his ‘coloured establishment” was in a certain 
locality would not, perhaps, have the same sig- 
nificance beyond the Atlantic that it has here. In 
London a tradesman of the above class makes this 
announcement, with the addition, addressed to 
those for whom “colours” would ill agree with a 
subdued spirit, that his “‘ mourning establishment ” 
is at a place named, in the adjoining parish. We 





shall probably hear that in the suburbs the same 
sympathizing trader has opened, for the benefit 
of persons requiring half-mourning, a “ mitigated 
affliction department.” 

The authorities of Brighton, like those of most 
other English bathing-places, neither provide 
against decency being outraged nor against peril 
to life. On Wednesday, four youths, all school- 
fellows, were drowned while bathing, and without 
the accident being known till aid was useless. In 
France this calamity does not happen. A watch- 
boat is kept rowing backwards and forwards during 
bathing-hours. In England, by lack of fitting 
arrangements, indecency ‘is encouraged and life 
put in daily peril. 

A quaint example of provincial journal-writing 
has been sent to us in the form of a cutting from 
a@ west-country newspaper, which is generally 
remarkable for the ability and care with which it 
is edited and compiled. This supplies one of the 
most wonderful anticlimaxes we know, and refers” 
to the subject of a recent execution for murder, 
thus: “For the safety of society it is impossible 
mercy can be extended to him (the condemned) in 
this world ; beyond that, the province of the journalist 
does not extend.” These italics are our own. 

The pleasure-grounds at Worcester have been, 
says a contemporary, sold for building purposes. 

It is reported that Austria will not be repre- 
sented at the Exposition in Paris next year. Two 
of the most capable provinces, Bohemia and 
Moravia, have suffered so terribly, it appears, by 
the Prussian occupation, that they will not be in 
@ position to contribute in a worthy manner, and 
will, therefore, abstain altogether. 





MR. MORBY’S COLLECTION of MODERN HIGH-CLASS 
PICTURES is ON VIEW at the Royal Exchange Fine 
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THURSDAY. 

Report on Observations of Luminous Meteors, 
1865-6, by a Committee consisting of Messrs. J. 
GuaIsHEeR, R. P. Grey, E. W. Braytry, and 
A. S. HerscHet.—The Committee reported a 
marked degree of progress over their success in pre- 
vious years, and dwelt in detail upon the various 
investigations of the past year. Bearing in mind 
the strong probability that exists of the occurrence 
during the present year of a more extraordinary me- 
teoricshower on the morning ofthe 13th of November, 
than any that has yet been observed at the English 
observatories, the Committee during the past year 
deemed it inadvisable to incur avoidable expense, or 
to exceed the means at their command in lithograph- 
ing the charts of general radiant points of shooting- 
stars until a more convenient time. The occasion 
of the return of the great November meteoric 
shower being one of very rare occurrence, the 
Committee, with a view of profiting by the oppor- 
tunity afforded of observing the spectra of luminous 
meteors, have this year provided themselves with 
two spectroscopes, specially adapted for analyzing 
the light of shooting-stars by means of their pris- 
matic spectra. The spectroscopes were directed for 
trial towards the luminous meteors of the 10th of 
August last, and seventeen spectra were observed. 





For this purpose, Mr. Browning had constructed 


three binocular spectroscopes for the British Asso- 
ciation, on a plan approved by the Committee, and 
the instruments were employed by Mr. Glaisher 
and Mr. Browning on the 9th and 10th of August. 
At the Royal Observatory and at Richmond on 
the Thames, the sky on the night of the 10th was 
for the most part cloudy, and all attempts to catch 
the spectrum of a meteor proved unsuccessful. 
Spectrum observations were begun .at Hawkhurst. 
on the evening of the 9th, and, the sky proving 
remarkably clear, the observations were continued 
until daybreak on both of the following nights. 
No difficulty was found in mapping the course 
of the meteors in the spectroscope by the stars, of 
which a whole constellation, as, for example, the 
seven stars of Ursa major, can be seen in the instru- 
ment at a glance. The spectra of the meteor nuclei 
were seen distinctly in a few cases only. The 

were commonly hidden by the light of the won 4 
when that was yellow, and presented highly- 
coloured and continuous spectra, like the spectrum 
of white-hot solid matter when the streak was 
greyish white. A better night for observing 
nucleus spectra would be the 12th of December, 
when meteors leaving no trains are for the most 
part very brilliant. That which the spectral obser- 
vations of the August meteors appear most dis- 
tinctly to evince is the existence of an extraordinary 
amount of the vapour of sodium. It is impossible 
to suppose that the vapour of the metal sodium 
already exists in any sensible quantity at the con- 
fines of the atmosphere. It must manifestly be 
brought into the atmosphere by the meteors them- 
selves from without, so as to be deposited by them 
in their flight in the luminous trains that mark 
their course. The nucleus is, therefore, probably 
a fragment of mineral matter, of which sodium is 
one of the chemical ingredients. The Report con- 


‘Arts | tained also, as usual, a full catalogue—on this 


occasion a very long one—of the luminous meteors 
observed in 1865-6. 

Report of the Lunar Committee for Mapping 
the Surface of the Moon.—The Report notices 
that during the past year the Committee have met 
several times, and determined at the first meeting 
—in accordance with the remarks of the President, 
Prof. Phillips, at Birmingham, where an outline 
map of 75 inches in diameter was exhibited—upon 
the construction of a map of 100 inches in diameter, 
photographs, if available, to be employed. The 
only photograph available for laying down posi- 
tions was taken by Mr. Warren De La Rue, 1865, 
October 4. This has been enlarged to 10 inches in 
diameter, and employed for this purpose, as the 
measures taken from it are either without appre- 
ciable error, or require but a small correction. Mr. 
Birt has laid down during the past year, on one 
sheet, the whole of Quadrant IV. (meridians and 
parallels), 50 inches radius, and inserted Beer and 
Madler’s 23 points of the first order. The greatest. 
error in the position of these points is ‘0008 of the 
moon’s semi-diameter. The whole of the objects on 
a surface of 15° of longitude and 10° of latitude 
have been laid down on this sheet from the full- 
moon photograph, and several of them have been 
identified with objects seen conspicuously when 
near the terminator. A portion of this surface, 6° 
of longitude and 5° of latitude, is completed, and 
enlarged to 400 inches diameter. It contains 30 
superficial degrees. On it are laid down the posi- 
tions of 89 objects, from 3 independent sets of 
measures, made on 3 separate photographs, the 
magnitudes, which are given in the catalogue in 
seconds of an arc, being determined by a separate 
set of measures.—Register: The whole of the 89 
objects above mentioned have been inserted, and 
an abbreviated catalogue drawn up, with topo- 
graphical and other notices, the full-moon aspect 
of the surface given, and a discussion of the lines 
of upheaval and depression appended.—Taking into 
consideration the difficulty, arising from differing 
epochs of libration, of obtaining photographs suit- 
able for the work, and the fact that the only pho- 
tograph available for positions was taken since the 
last meeting of the Association, the completion of 
30 superficial degrees of the map, an important 
step has been made in advancing the study of the 
physical aspect of the moon’s surface. } 

‘On some recent Improvements in Astronomi- 
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cal Telescopes with Silvered Glass Specula,’ by | 
Mr. J. Brownie. 

“On the Heat attained by the Moon under Solar | 
Radiation, by Mr. J. P. Harrison.—When | 
the author brought forward the subject of lunar | 
insulation a year ago, he showed by a single dia- 
gram that the surplus or accumulated heat in the | 
moon, beyond what it radiates off into space, or to 
other matter, owing to the long-continued action } 
of the sun’s rays upon her crust, would necessarily 
reach its maximum several days after the date of 
complete illumination. The mean duration of solar 
radiation for the whole periods of the first and 
third quarters being in fact in the proportion of 
4:25 : 11:25; and, consequently, the days on which 
the moon’s surface opposite the earth would be 
longest withdrawn from, or exposed to, the sun’s 
heat; or, in other words, the days on which the 
moon completes her first and third quarters | 
would be not far removed from the day and 
date of her maximum and minimum temperature. 
He had since learnt that Herr Althaus, some 
few years back, approximately estimated the tem- 
perature of the moon at 840° F. on the 22nd day 
of the lunation, seven days after the day of full 
moon. His method was to measure the sun’s | 
radiation by the pyrheliometer, and then, applying | 
the results to the moon, to deduce from the extent 
of her area the amount of heat intercepted ; his 
measure of the moon's capacity for heat was that 
of Quartz. Assuming this deduction to be correct, 
the heat attained by the moon would approach 
very closely the temperature at which iron appears 
red in twilight, and it exceeds the fusing point of 
tin and lead. Unfortunately the estimate cannot 
be compared with that made by Sir John Herschel, 
which was confined to the moon’s heat at the 
period of complete illumination, and which (with- 
out any definite temperature being named) it was 
stated would be far in excess of boiling water. But 
as the moon’s crust would, at the last quarter, have 
been exposed to some 180 additional hours of unin- 
terrupted solar radiation, it is probable that the total 
heat attained must be very great indeed. What- 
ever this may be, the maximum will, it is believed, 
occur as stated, at or near last quarter. The date 
of the greatest cold in the moon appears to be less 
certain ; for though the German physicist already 
cited arrives at the conclusion that it would be 
found about halfa day after new moon, the problem 
is more complex, and the author could not but think 
that it must occur later in the lunation; at the 
period, in fact, when, as was said before, the region of 
the moon opposite the earth has been the longest time 
unexposed to the sun’s rays. (He was throughout 
speaking of the moon’s hemisphere turned towards 
us as “the moon.”) If a temperature of —92° 
Fahr. occurs at the time fixed by Althaus, it would 
suppose a fall of 940° Fahr. (or 522° Cent.) in about 
eight days. It is true that bodies at very high 
temperatures cool, both in air and in vacuo, with 
great rapidity; yet it has been proved that the rate 
of cooling is greatest in air, by reason of its conduc- 
tion and convection of heat. This is one of the 
laws laid down by Dulong and Petit, and admitted 
by those whose judgment in the matter is most to 
be relied on. Still the author had thought it desir- 
able to submit the point to experiment in the large 
air-pump at Kew, where the velocity of cooling, 
shown by a thermometer with a half-inch bulb 
coated with lamp black, for temperatures a little 
above the boiling-point, was found, for the first 
100°, 25 per cent. quicker in the glass filled with 
air, than in the exhausted receiver. Thus it would 
seem that the absence of an atmosphere might in 
the case of the moon favour an accumulation of 
heat, though in a different manner from that in 
which the presence of air and vapour affects the 
earth, where the slight heat stored up in her crust 
would be speedily lost if it were not for the counter- 
radiation to her surface from cloud and vapour. 
As regards the theory that the solar rays would 
have no power to heat matter if surrounded by dry 
air or ether, there would seem no reason to believe 
that’ this is the case. It would be necessary that 


the observations which are supposed to point to 
that conclusion should be verified by trustworthy 
and independent testimony before the possibility 
of a result so unlooked for is admitted. Sir H. | 


Davy, he was informed by an eminent physicist, 
satisfied himself by experiment that absorption of 
heat from the cool points of the electric light took 
place in vacuo. Indeed, his own experiment with 
the solar rays upon the blackened bulb of a mercu- 
rial thermometer in the 16-inch receiver already 
referred to, though undecisive as regards the 


| relative speed of heating in air and vacuo (for 


which the use of the sun as the source of heat 
presents a difficulty in the case of experiments 
which succeed each other with the same apparatus 


| at an hour’s interval), yet showed again of 16u° Fahr. 


in two minutes (or 71° 11’ Cent.) in a vacuum of about 
one-eighth of aninch. Also in several experiments 
with thermometers with both black and blackened 
glass bulbs enclosed in exhausted two-inch globes, 
lent to me by Mr. Casella, one with alamp-blackened 
bulb in a globe filled with air made for the purpose, 
the thermometers in the exhausted globes, and 
more especially the one with the blackened bulb, 
were found to rise quicker and read higher in 
equal intervals of time than the one in the globe 
filled with air. On a view of the whole case at the 


| present time, there would seem to be reason to 


believe that the sun’s rays must penetrate the 
moon’s crust to a depth that would prevent the 
possibility of her acquired heat being easily or 
speedily dissipated. 

‘On an Error in the usual Method of Obtaining 
Meteorological Statistics of the Ocean,’ by Mr. 
F. Gatton.—The meteorological statistics of the 
ocean have been hitherto obtained by extracting 
observations from the logs of different ships, and by 
sorting those that were made in different geograph- 
ical divisions of the ocean into corresponding groups. 


| The usual geographical divisions are bounded by 


each fifth degree of latitude and longitude. They 
therefore are 300 miles in length, and have an aver- 
age breadth of 150 miles. Each of the groups is 
treated as if it were composed of observations taken 
at irregular periods, by a single person, stationed at 
a fixed observatory in the centre of the group, that 
is to say, the mean barometer. Thermometer and 
other elements are determined by computing the 
simple mean of all the recorded observations. The 
proportion of winds that blow to the different 
points of the compass is computed in a similar 
manner. Only one limitation is exacted in respect 
to the admission of an observation into a group. 
It is, that it should not have been made at an 
interval of less than eight hours from any other 
observation made by the same ship already included 
inthe group. Wereitnot for this limitation, azealous 
observer might contribute hourly or yet more 
frequent observations, which, by their multitude, 
would prevent the scantier observations of other 
ships from having a just influence on the general 
average. In an extreme case of this description, the 
weather. met with by a single ship, on one particular 
voyage, might mainly govern the computed results. 
In a recent report on the condition of the Meteoro- 
logical Department of the Board of Trade, by 
Mr. Farrer, Capt. Evans and the author, they had 
pointed out many objections to the existing methods 
of computing ocean statistics. The object of the 
present paper was to draw attention to yet another 
objection, and to show that an additional limitation 
is required before an observation ought to be 
admitted into a group. The objection the author 
made was, that the observations by a sailing ship 
are more numerous in respect to antagonistic winds 
or calms than in respect to favourable weather. 
Therefore, as some parts of the ocean are mainly 
frequented by outward-bound, and others by 
homeward-bound ships, the means of the 
recorded observations in those squares must differ 
materially from the true average weather. 
When favourable winds are blowing, a ship is 
rapidly wafted across the area of observation, 
and comparatively few observations are made 
within it. The wind may continue blowing, but 
the ship is unable to record its continuance after 
it has left the area in question. On the other hand, 
if an antagonistic wind blows, or if calms or light 
breezes prevail, then the ship is delayed within 
the area and continues making observations during 
the whole or nearly the whole period of their con- 
tinuance. The author’s objection would be of little 
consequence if the areas into which the ocean is 





divided for the purposes of meteorology were so 
large that no ship could cross them without expe- 
riencing frequent changes of wind. But this is by 
no means the casein the five-degree squares. Even 
if a ship’s course lay along the diagonal of an 
average “square,” the length of passage within 
it would be only 335 miles, and would be traversed 
in less than five eight-hourly periods with a favour- 
able wind. Taking one course with another across 
the square, some cutting through a mere corner of 
it, some crossing it lengthways and some breadth- 
ways, an average of three eight-hourly periods, or 
one day, would be an ample estimate. Now in the 
ocean regions of variable winds, the changes of the 
wind are, on the average, much less frequent than 
once ina day. We might fairly estimate them as 
lasting in the same quadrant, for an average of 
not less than three days, or nine eight-hourly 
periods, at a time. The length of time during 
which ships are windbound in the English Channel, 
where the changes are unusually rapid, confirms 
this rough estimate. On this hypothesis, a favour- 
able wind would, on an average, be recorded three 
times by a ship sailing across a five-degree square, 
and an unfavourable wind or a calm of the same 
real duration would be recorded nine times; there- 
fore the observations contributed by a ship resemble 
observations made at a fixed observatory under 
instructions that only three eight-hourly observa- 
tions were to be taken during the continuance of 
winds, say, from the northerly quadrant, but that 
when the wind was in the southerly quadrant the 
observations were to be continued during the whole 
of its duration. No one would be inclined to 
accept the means of these observations as a just 
statement of the weather, yet this is precisely what 
isgiven by the method of compilation adopted by the 
Meteorological Department. The weather under 
which a ship enters a square may be of any 
description whatever, except that of an absolute 
calm in a sea without a current; therefore it has 
no bearing on the present question. It must 
further be observed, that the error pointed out 
not only affects the winds, but it affects all the 
meteorological elements so far as they are correlated 
with the winds; the temperature and dampness are 
especially affected by it. The method the author 
proposed, by which this error may be obviated in 
future work, is to impose a limitation to the obser- 
vations received, in respect to interval in distance, 
in addition to the existing eight-hourly interval in 
respect to time. He proposed that observations 
should not be included in the groups, unless the 
places where they were made were at least as far 
asunder, measured in the direction of the ship’s 
general course (and not counting tacks), as she 
could traverse with a favourable wind in eight 
hours. Thus on an average not more than three 
observations would be accepted from a single log- 
book in any five-degree ocean square. He did not 
possess data to show how far the accuracy of the 
existing wind-charts is impaired by the neglect of 
this cause of error; but he presumed it was only 
in certain parts of the ocean that it would exercise 
considerable influence. It is sufficient that he 
should point it out as one to be guarded against 
for the future; for he trusted that the whole of the 
work in the Meteorological Office would be sub- 
mitted to re-computation, and an improved method 
of handling and grouping the observations would be 
adopted, in accordance with the recommendations 
of that Report to which he had already alluded. 
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THURSDAY. 

This Section was held at the School of Art, 
—H. Bence Jones, Esq., M.D., presiding.— 
In the course of his opening address, the PRE- 
SIDENT remarked that, from the foundation of the 
British Association, in 1831, no practising physi- 
cian had been President of the Chemical Section. 
For centuries the union of chemistry and medicine 
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has been at one time admitted and at another dis- 
allowed ; but in the last half-century the discovery 
of Dr. Bright has proved that chemistry is abso- 
lutely requisite for the detection of a large class of 
diseases, and that without chemistry the nature 
of. these diseases cannot be understood. When 
the union of chemistry and medicine is perfect, 
then science will show us how to keep or to regain 
the greatest of blessings, health. Among the harvest 
of new truths of the last year, Dr. Bence Jones 
noticed Prof. Frankland’s synthetical researches on 
ethers, and his researches with Mr. Duppa on the 
synthesis of acids of the lactic series. The Presi- 
dent next alluded to Prof. Roscoe’s paper ‘On the 
Chemical Intensities of Sunlight,’ as the direction 
in which the chemist looks for the climax of 
all his synthetical investigations—the discovery 
of the chemical architecture of substances in the 
vegetable world.—Dr. Bence Jones then proceeded : 
“A most remarkable discovery has been made by 
the Master of the Mint on- the absorption and 
dialytic separation of gases by colloid septa: 
for example, he finds that mixed gases pass 
through india-rubber at different rates, propor- 
tioned to their powers of liquefaction. The oxygen 
of atmospheric air passes through rapidly, whilst 
the nitrogen is comparatively stopped. The im- 
portance of this discovery in metallurgy, and its 
application to the physiology of respiration and 
of the passage of oxygen from the blood into the 
textures, must be apparent to all. It seems but 
a few years ago when we were taught that the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms were composed of 
entirely different kinds of substances. Nitrogenous 
compounds were said to belong to the animal king- 
dom; and the vegetable kingdom was said to be 
formed of carbonaceous matters only. First starch, 
then woody fibre, then colouring matters like in- 
digo, then alkaloids like quinine, were, one after 
the other, thought to distinguish the vegetable 
from the animal creation; and each of these sub- 
stances, or their representatives, have at last been 
found in animals. At the present time no chemi- 
cal distinction whatever between vegetables and 
animals can be made; and, except in the mode in 
which these different substances are produced in 
the two kingdoms of Nature, no chemical difference 
exists. Although we are beginning to ask how our 
present formula for education has arisen, and why 
it remains almost unchanged whilst all natural 
knowledge is advancing, and although an entire 
change in everything except the highest education 
has taken place, yet public opinion is affected so 
slowly, and the prejudices of our earliest years fix 
themselves so firmly in our minds, and the belief 
we inherit is so strong, that an education far in- 
ferior to that which a Greek or a Roman youth, 
say twenty centuries ago, would have received is 
the only education fit to make an English gentle- 
man, that I consider it is of no use, notwithstand- 
ing the power which this Association can bring to 
bear on the public, to occupy your time with the 
whole of this vast question. But there is an out- 
lying portion of this subject which personally 
touches each one of us here present. I allude to 
the present state of education in natural knowledge 
of that portion of the community who may at any 
moment be asked to tell any of us here present 
what mechanical means should be used to lessen 
or increase the mechanical actions of the body, 
and what chemical substances should be taken to 
lessen or increase the different chemical actions 
within us when they rise or fal! to such a degree 
as to constitute disease. I will, as shortly as 
possible, put before you the present education of 
those who practise medicine. The present higher 
education for the medical profession consists, 
shortly, in learning reading, writing, and arith- 
metic in the first ten years of life. In the second 
ten years, Latin, Greek, some mathematics or 
divinity, and perhaps some modern language. In 
the third ten years, physics, chemistry, botany, ana- 
tomy, physiology, and medicine, and perhapssurgery. 
Looking at the final result that is wanted, namely, 
the attainment of the power of employing the 
mechanical, chemical, electrical, and other forces 
of all things around us for increasing or diminishing 
the mechanical, chemical, and other actions taking 
place in the different textures of which our bodies 





are composed, it is quite clear that the second 
decennial period is passed without our advancing 

one step towards the object required; and that 

in the third decennial period the amount to be 

learnt is very far beyond what is possible to be 

attained in the time allowed. If we turn to the | 
lower education, in the first eighteen years of life, | 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, and enough Latin 

to read and write a prescription, constitute the | 
minimum to be acquired. During the next three 
years, physics, chemistry, botany, anatomy, phy- 
siology, and the practice of medicine, surgery, 
and midwifery, have all to be learnt, and from 
this crowding it follows that the study of physio- 
logy is begun at the same time as the study of | 
physics and chemistry. In other words, the struc- | 
ture and the foundation are commenced at the 
same time. The top of the house may be almost 
finished when part of the foundation has not been 
begun. What chance is there of any one under- 
standing the action of the chemical, mechanical, 
and electrical forces in the body, until a fundamen- 
tal knowledge of chemistry, mechanics and electri- 
city, has been first obtained? What chance has 
a medical man of regulating the forces in the body 
by giving or withholding motion, food, or medicine 
with any reasonable prospect of success, when a 
preliminary education in these sciences is thought 
to be of no importance? It seems to me that the 
only possible way to make the present preliminary | 
education for medical men less suited to the present | 
state of our knowledge, would be to require them 

to know Hebrew or Arabic instead of Latin, in 

order that the origin of some of our words might 
be better understood, or that prescriptions might | 
be written in one or other of these languages. | 
Let me now, for contrast sake, draw you a pic- 
ture of a medical education, based upon the smallest 
amount of classical knowledge, and the greatest 
amount of natural knowledge which can be 
obtained. In the first ten or twelve years of life, 
a first-rate education in the most widely used 
modern language in the world, English, with writ- 
ing and arithmetic, might be acquired, and in the 
next five or ten years a sound basis of knowledge 
of physics, chemistry, and botany, with German 
or French, might be obtained ; and in the following 
five years anatomy, physiology and medicine, sur- 
gery and midwifery. If every medical man were 
thoroughly well educated in the English language, 
and could explain the nature of the disease and the 
course to be followed in the most idiomatic and 
unmistakable English, and if he could use all the 
forces in nature for the cure or relief of his patient, 
and if he could, from his knowledge of chemistry 
and physics, and their application to disease and 
medicine become the best authority within reach 
on every question connected with the health and 
welfare of his neighbours; and if he possessed the 
power of supervising and directing the druggist in 
all the analyses and investigations which could be 
required as to the nature and actions of food and 
medicines and as to the products of disease, 
surely the position and power and agreement of 
medical men would be very different from that 
which they now obtain by learning some. Latin 
and less Greek. At present, so far from physicians 
possessing more knowledge of food and of medicine 
than any other class of persons in the community, 
the analytical and pharmaceutical chemists are 
rapidly increasing in knowledge, which will enable 
them not only to understand fully the nature and 
uses of food and medicines, but even to detect the 
first appearances of a multitude of chemical diseases. 
Their habits of investigation and their knowledge 
of the natureof the forces acting in the body will gra- 
dually lead them to become advisers in all questions 
regarding the health of the community, and from 
this they will, like M. Bouchardat, in Paris, become 
almost, if not altogether, practitioners of medicine. 
In confirmation of my opinion of the direction in 
which the treatment of disease is p ing, I 
may just refer to the cattle-plague, which in 1745 
was treated by Dr. Mortimer, at that time Secre- 
tary of the Royal Society, and therefore one of 
the most scientific physicians in the country, with 
antimony and bleeding. In 1866, two chemists, 
Dr. Angus Smith and Mr. Crookes, gave the 














only useful suggestion for combating the disease, 


namely, by the arrest or the destruction of the 
poison by chemical agents. There is yet another 
point of view in which chemists will see the harm 
that results from our present medical education. 
The use of Latin in our prescriptions requires that 
the pharmaceutists should learn at least sufficient 
Latin to read what we have written. Many errors 
have arisen and will arise from the dispenser being 
unable.to give the directions rightly. To avoid 
such mistakes, a portion of the time that ought to 
be given to the attainment of the highest possible 
amount of chemical acquirement, and a perfect 
knowledge of the English language, or some foreign 
language wherein he might learn the discoveries 
in chemistry and the improvements in pharmacy 
of other countries, must be devoted to the learning 
of Latin, in which the physician writes his direc- 
tions. All our druggists in England ought to be 
what they are in Germany and in France, chemists 
capable of any analysis that might be required 
of them, and able to satisfy themselves and the 
medical men that the substances they sell are what 
they profess to be—pure, unadulterated chemical 
compounds. No one of my hearers in this Section 
will consider five years a long time for the acquire- 
ment of such knowledge, and until the pharmaceu- 
tists all obtain this education, medicine will be 
subject to a great cause of uncertainty in the varia- 
tions in the quality and quantity of the different 
substances which, under the same name, are 
obtained from different druggists. Before I con- 
clude, I must apologize to some in this Section who 
may think that this subject is of no interest to 
them, by reminding them that none but chemists 
can judge what the worth of chemical education 
really is; and I am sure that no body of scientific 
men exists who are so fitted to judge of the neces- 
sity of an education in natural knowledge for those 
who employ the forces around us to regulate the 
forces within us as the Chemical Section of the 
British Association. Last year Prof. Miller said, 
‘It behoves all who are th lves engaged in the 
pursuit of science to consider in what way they 
can themselves aid in forwarding the cultivation 
of natural knowledge.’ I ask you, for the good of 
science, and for your own good, to exert your 
influence in the first place, and more especially to 
effect a change in the preliminary education of all 
those who intend to practise medicine; so that 
leaving Greek and Latin to be the ornaments and 
exceptions in their education, they may have time 
to obtain the best possible knowledge of the chemi- 
eal and physical forces with which they have to 
deal. I urge this because of my conviction that 
whenever the most perfect knowledge of chemistry 
and physics becomes the basis of rational medicine, 
then, and not till then, medicine will obtain the 
highest place among all the arts that minister to 
the welfare and happiness of man.” 

Dr. RusseEtL read a preliminary Report, pre- 
pared by Dr. A. Matthiessen, ‘On the Chemical 
Nature of Cast Iron.’ 

‘On a Proposed Use of Fluorine in the Manu- 
facture of Soda,’ by Mr. W. WELDON. 

‘On the Assay of Coal, &c., for Crude Paraffin 
Oil, and of Crude Oil and Petroleum for Spirit, 
Photogen, Lubricating Oil, and Paraffin,’ by Dr. 
ATTFIELD. 

‘On the Poisonous Nature of Crude Paraffin 
Oil, and the Products of its Rectification upon 
Fish,’ by Dr. Stevenson Macapam. 

‘On a Phosphatic Deposit in the Lower Green- 
sand of Bedfordshire,’ by Mr. J. F. WALKER. 


FRIDAY. 

‘On Ozone,’ by Dr. Dauseny.—In the course 
of the discussion on this paper, Mr. GLAISHER 
stated, as a result of his observations, that ‘where 
there was ozone he found abundant health, and 
where there was none, a great deal of sickness 
prevailed.” 

‘On an Extraordinary Ironstone,’ by Mr. T. L. 
PHIPSON. 

‘On a new Process in the Manufacture of White 
Lead,’ by Mr. J. P. Spence. 

‘On Disinfectants,’ by Mr. W. CRooKEs. 

‘On the Oxidizing Action of Carbon,’ by Dr. C. 
CALVERT. ‘ 
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THURSDAY. 

The PrEsIDENT (Prof. Ramsay, LL.D.), after 
some preliminary remarks, said, ‘‘ When people 
had thoroughly made up their minds that the 
world consisted, as far as the outside of it is con- 
cerned, of two classes of rocks—igneous rocks and 
aqueous rocks, it was for a long time the fashion 
to attribute all the disturbances which the crust of 
the earth exhibits to the admission or exclusion 
of igneous masses. But a closer analysis of the 
rocks, founded on careful survey of kingdoms and 
countries, has tended to disprove this old, fashion- 

‘ able idea. If we look at those formations in which 
igneous rocks are most generally developed, what 
do we find? Go first to North Wales, to the 
Silurian formation, which is to a great extent com- 
posed of igneous rocks, but instead of being great 
masses that have broken through the crust of the 
earth and tumbled that crust into confusion, they 
consist chiefly of beds of great thickness inter- 
stratified among the lower Silurian formation, with 
here and there a pretty mass of porphyry, which 
may represent, as some think, the rocks of old 
volcanoes; but the mountainous character of the 
country is due not to the igneous strata as a cause, 
because all these strata have been disturbed and 
thrown into various states by the agencies that 
produced disturbance ; the igneous rocks were not 
the cause, for they have been disturbed altogether 
afterwards, and the mountainous character of the 
country is due to the unequal hardness of the 
rocks, denudations, some of them sub-aerial, having 
afterwards given rise to the forms of the surface, 
the hard rocks refusing to be denuded, the soft 
ones yielding; the hard rocks therefore make the 
mountains, the soft ones being found in the valleys. 
This kind of argument I could alsq go on to apply 
to the carboniferous rocks of Scotland, where 
igneous rocks are rife, and to all those areas where 
igneous rocks are always found. If we go to the 
Alps, and look at the strata there, which are 
disturbed on the greatest scale, at all events the 
greatest scale on which I have seen it, in an 
analysis of the structure of the Alps, of that part 
of it that I know, from east to west for more than 
100 miles, I have never seen a fragment of true 
igneous rock. Gneiss there is, and granite there is, 
which people have been apt to classify as of common 
igneous production, but no basalts or common 

mstones or any of those rocks, although the 
strata have been disturbed in a manner of which 
no conception can be formed by persons who have 
only seen those in the British Isles. There are in- 
stances of areas as large as half an English county, 
which have, however, been turned upside down.” 
The learned President went on to attribute the 
phenomena to the gradual cooling which the earth 
had undergone, owing to the radiation of heat 
into space, causing a consequent shrinking, which, 
taking place unevenly, caused diversities of surface. 
“* Now,” he said, ‘‘ the question arises whether the 
agencies have been sudden in their operations, or if 
the changes have been progressive and gradual. It is 
a very puzzling question to geologists, and various 
opinions have been stated. One opinion is, that we 
now live in a world as nearly as can be in a finished 
state, which has to suffer no more catastrophes; 
another that we are now remaining in a temporary 
state after a succession of spasms, but that they 
may recur again at some period a long way before 
us; or again, that the state of tranquillity we now 
enjoy has been the seeming order in all time, as 
far as geologists can trace back the action of the 
processes which have brought us to the present con- 
dition of the world. These are the true leading 
opinions, and my own opinion inclines to the last. 
Proceeding now a point further, the connexion of 
life with the modifications which have taken place 





| in the crust of the earth, leads us to come to some- 


thing like a definite opinion on the subject, which 
may have some possible value. There have been a 
great number of species, as every one knows, 
inhabiting the world at various times, the remains 
of which are shown in the different formations 
taken on a large scale; there has been a clear suc- 
cession of life, each formation being marked by its 
own particular Fauna. This fact led to the doctrine 
being held that there had been sudden great 
creations, by which the world was peopled at once, 
and that those existences, after long intervals, 
were destroyed by sudden agencies, and then, that 
afterwards, a new creation came in, and that each 
formation was in this way marked by its peculiar 
forms of life. When, however, it was found that 
in some formations they ran into each other this 
theory of complete sudden extinction was seen to 
be untenable, and by and by, when the structure of 
the rocks was better analyzed, it was found that the 
various strata had some of them suffered disturb- 
ances, and new forms were placed upon them uncon- 
formably, and it was shown that, in the strata which 
lay unconformably, there was about to be a greater 
break in the line of life than in instances where two 
formations were found lying in order one after 
another. It has been a question with some geologists 
whether two distinct marine Faunas could not 
have been contemporaneous in some of the past 
eras. Itis very possible that this may have been the 
case, but in my opinion this is only a minor point. 
When we take the great formations, such an 
opinion is put aside. I could never expect to find 
that some of those mixed fossils had been actually 
contemporaneous. However we may look upon 
this question, this is certain: that the great prin- 
ciple remains of a succession of life, which shows a 
method of progress, the old disappearing, and the 
new coming in, and that these breaks have a close 
connexion with unconformability of strata.” After 
following out this view with particulars, the 
President continued: ‘‘This reasoning assures us 
that there never has been universally over the 
world any complete destruction of life, but that 
the succession of existences has gone on in regular 
order and sequence; but that we have lost a great 
number of the records,—whole chapters, whole 
books, by the immense disturbances of the earth’s 
crust in the late periods of time. We must remem- 
ber, looking at this duration, that we have still a 
large per-centage of the marine life which has 
managed to live on to the present day; this must 
show that there has not been any universal cata- 
strophe which destroyed the life of the world ; there 
cannot possibly have been so, because so many of 
the forms are still alive.” 

Report on the Geology of St. David’s, Pembroke- 
shire, by Messrs. H. Hicks and J. W. Satter. 

Second Report on the Fossil Crustacea, by Mr. 
H. Woopwarp. 

Report of the Committee appointed to investigate 
the Alum Bay Leaf-bed, by Mr. W.S. MitcHELL. 

Report on Dredging among the Hebrides, with 
regard to Geological Considerations, by Mr. J. G. 
JEFFREYS. 

Second Report on the Maltese Caves, by Dr. L. 
ADAMS. 

‘On the Geological Distribution of Petroleum 
in North America,’ by Prof. Hitcucock. 

‘On Raised Beaches,’ by Mr. W. PENGELLY. 

FRIDAY. 

‘On an Attempt to Approximate the Date of 
the Flint Flakes of Devon and Cornwall,’ by Mr. 
C. 8S. Bate.—From the geological history of the 
different formations, he inferred that the flint flakes 
were coeval with the period which immediately 
preceded the Roman invasion of this country. 

‘On the Correlation of the Lower Lias at 
Barrow-on-Soar, Leicestershire, with the same 
Strata in Warwick, Worcester, and Gloucester- 
shires, and on the Occurrence of the Remains of 
Insects at Barrow,’ by the Rev. P. B. Bropig. 

‘On Fossil from the Graptolite Shales of Dum- 
friesshire,” by Mr. H. A. NIcHOLSON. 

Second Report of Committee for exploring 
Kent’s Cave, Devonshire, by Mr. W. PENGELLY. 
—He showed that in the past year a quantity of 
bones, chiefly of the hyzna and rhinoceros, with 
some very young and small elephants, have been 





brought out, as well as twenty flint implements ; 
but no human bones were found. 

‘On the Geology of East Yorkshire,’ by Mr, W, 
TopPLey. 

‘Notes on the Physical Features of the Land 
as connected with Denudation,’ by Mr. A. B, 
Wywnne.—He attributed the declivities in this 
country to the action of the sea, and not to violent 
upheavals. 

‘On Intermittent Discharges of Petroleum and 
Large Deposits of Bitumen in the Valley of Pes. 
cara, Italy,’ by Prof. ANSTED. 

‘On a Salse or Mud Volcano on the Flanks of 
Etna,’ by Prof. ANSTED. 


Sxecrion D.—BIOLOGY. 


President—Prof. Huxuery. 
Vice-Presidents—Grorce Busx, Dr. Davy, Dr. J. D. Hooker, 
Prof. Humpury, Sir J. Lussock, Dr. P. L. 'SCLATER, Dr. Tuomas 
Tuomson, A. R. WALLACE, 

Secretartes—J. Bepparp, W. Fevaix, Rev. H. B. Tristram, 
Ww. a E B. Tyuor, Dr. E. End Ct Waricut. 
Committee—Spence Bate, H. B. “Brad: ly, H — Buckley, 
Dr. jeer gy Prof. Bentley, Dr. Baird, ra Se Sir Walter 
Elliott, Dr. A. Giinther, Dr. Hunt, *J. Gwyn Jeffreys, E. B. 
is Lay: . Lankester, R. M‘A ‘Andrew, Dr. Murie, Prof. 
Newton, Rev. A. Merle Norman, Dr. Ransom, H. T. Stainton, 

Dr. E. Smith, Dr. H. Stewart, — Stevenson. 


THURSDAY. 

The PRESIDENT observed that he would not 
offer any formal address. He, however, proposed 
on the Friday morning to unite the three depart- 
ments into which the Section had for convenience 
been divided, and to offer some observations on the 
relations of the sciences known as Biology, when 
there would be an opportunity for discussion. 

Report on the Extinct Birds of the Mascarene 
Islands, by Prof. A. Newton, M.A.—The Com- 
mittee appointed by the British Association at 
Birmingham, September, 1865, for the purpose of 
assisting Mr. E. Newton in his researches for the 
remains of the extinct Didine Birds of the Masca- 
rene Islands have the honour to report as follows: 
—Almost immediately after the appointment of 
the Committee, intelligence was received in Eng- 
land of the very important discovery by Mr. G. 
Clark, of Mahebourg, in Mauritius, of a large 
deposit of bones of the true Dodo (Didus imeptus, 
L.) in a marsh known as the ‘‘ Mareaux Songes,” 
an account of which that gentleman has published 
in the Jbis magazine for April, 1866. Several fine 
series of these bones having been sent to England, 
some were purchased by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, and formed the subject of a memoir ‘On 
the Osteology of the Dodo,’ read by Prof. Owen 
at a meeting of the Zoological Society of London, 
9th January, 1866. This memoir is understood to 
be nearly ready for publication, and will appear, 
copiously illustrated, in the Transactions of that 
Society. Some other fine series of these bones have, 
by the liberality of Mr. Clark, passed into the 
possession of one of the members of your Com- 
mittee, and a portion of them is now exhibited. 
Several smaller series of bones have likewise been 
variously distributed by sale or gift both in England 
and the Continent, so that numerous museums and 
collections have reaped the benefit of Mr. Clark’s 
valuable discovery; the importance of which may 
be better appreciated when it is remembered that 
previously the only remains of the Dodo known to 
naturalists were the head and foot at Oxford, the 
skull at Copenhagen, the portion of an upper man- 
dible at Prague, and the foot in the British Museum. 
Now it is believed that almost every bone of the 
bird’sskeleton has been recovered with the exception 
—though that is an important exception—of)the 
extremity of the wing. The attention of Mr. E. 
Newton has been especially called to this deficiency, 
which seems likely to be supplied by a thorough and 
systematic examination of the “‘ Mareaux Songes,” 
or at least of the part of it which has been most 
prolific in Dodos’ bones. That gentleman has 
accordingly determined to carry out the undertak- 
ing so far as may be expedient; but according to 
the latest accounts received from him he had been 
obliged to defer commencing operations in this 
quarter till the expiration of the rainy season, as 
the marsh still continued to hold much water, 
and he expected to be able to do no real good there 
until next month, when the Committee hope that 
complete success may attend his excavations. 

Report on Dredging in the Hebrides, by Mr. 
J. G, JEFFREYS. 
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‘Remarks on the Rhizopod Fauna of the 
Hebrides,’ by Mr. H. B. Brapy. 

‘ On the Distribution of Mosses in Great Britain 
and Ireland as affecting the Geography and Geo- 
logical History of the present Flora,’ by Mr. J. 
SHaw. 

‘On the Systematic Position of the American 
Prong Horn (Antilocapra Americana),’ by Mr. 
P. L. ScuaTEr. 

‘On a Remarkable Mode of Gestation in an 
undescribed Species of Arius,’ by Mr. W. TURNER. 

‘On the Food and Economical Value of British 
Butterflies and Moths,’ by Mr. O. Groom-NaPIER. 

‘On the Causes of the Variation in the Eggs of 
British Birds,’ by Mr. O. Groom-N PIER. 

FRIDAY, 

The PresIDENT (Prof. Huxley) gave an address 
to hear and discuss which the three departments 
of the Section met in one room, which became 
densely crowded. Alluding to the large attendance, 
Prof. Huxley remarked that his intention was 
simply to give an exceedingly short abstract dis- 
course upon the general subject of Biology, and 
although some discussion would probably follow, 
as far as he knew there would be no quarrel and 
no heresy. If this announcement should have any 
effect in clearing the room he should be extremely 
glad. He wished to consider for a short time the 
object of the science indicated by the new term 
Biology, and the scope of those persons who pursue 
it, and subsequently the position which had been 
given to its various branches in this Section of the 
Association. Suppose him to be provided with 
two properties, an egg and a bean, he would draw 
the attention of his listeners to their contents. 
Neither of them contains anything but an incom- 
plete rudimentary foreshadowing of what they will 
produce. Imagine the egg incubated, or the seed 
placed in the ground. After a time, a being full 
of life and activity, and possessing even mental 
powers, will come from the egg; the chick will 
eventually become a fowl. So, too, the bean will 
become a beanstalk. In the whole set of changes 
undergone there is a definite order and succession 
of forms, to which the name Development is applied. 
In studying each stage of this development; we 
only study a series of distinct forms. It is only 
form which is studied, as a rule, in development. 
The inquirer does not ask how or why these changes 
take place, but simply what they may be. When 
our chick or bean has arrived at maturity we have 
not a homogeneous mass. There are muscles and 
bones in the one and fibres and tissues in the other. 
The study of the form of the internal parts is 
called Anatomy, and it is anatomy whether on a 
small or on a large scale. The size does not affect 
the nature of the study; it is anatomy whether we 
deal with parts one inch or one-thousandth of an 
inch in diameter. He would lay particular stress 
on this, because some persons had a confused notion 
on the matter; microscopic anatomy, or Histology, 
is assuredly anatomy. In all this we deal with 
form. So, in considering the relation of being 
to being, we observe that the form of an oak is 
more like that of a beanstalk than it is like a man’s; 
again, a man is more like a monkey than he is like 
a crocodile. This study is that of Taxonomy, Classi- 
fication, Systematic Zoology and Botany. Form has 
still another study, that of Distribution, not only 
in space, but intime. The life on our earth is not 
a thing of yesterday, but goes back so far into past 
ages that the record breaks off ere we find its 
firsi commencement. Paleontology is the bio- 
logy of the past, and a fossil animal differs 
only in this regard from a stuffed one, that it 
has been dead ages instead of days. We have, 
then, Development, Anatomy, Classification, 
and Distribution, all relating to form, constituting 
Morphology ; its methods are Observation, Classifi- 
cation and Registration. The facts concerning form 
are questions of force: every form is force visible; 
a form at rest is a balance of forces; a form under- 
going change is the predominance of one over 
others. How has form come about? how does it 
commence? how does it end? The question why 
belongs to Physiology in its broader sense. Ina 
narrow sense it has been used only in regard to the 
properties of individuals, as we say the Physiology 
of Man. But there is another physiology, dealing 





with the causes of life, the foundations of which as 
a science have been laid by Mr. Darwin, whose 
name will go down to posterity as that of the first 
man to organize this study. Such is a view of the 
relations of the various branches of biological 
science. Two things are wrapped up in it: Form 
and Cause. The study of physiology requires great 
preparation; over the door of the physiological 
department might well be written, ‘Let no one 
enter here who is not a chemist and physicist.”—. 
Next, as regards the arrangements of Section D. 
Practical expediency is all that can be considered. 
The Council of the Association was alone respon- 
sible for the arrangements. If there were such a 
thing as scientific education in our schools, then 
we might expect to keep our Biological section 
well together. in one room ; but as it is there is no 
chance for this. The stick won’t beat dog, dog 
won't bite pig, and so the old woman can’t get 
home. The university won’t recognize natural 
science, and hence the public school won’t teach 
it to the boys, and consequently all men are not 
versed in all the subjects of the Section. Hence 
the Council have provided a department for the 
medical physiologists, and another for the students 
of ethnology, as a matter of convenience, and 
Dr. Humphry and Mr. Wallace were respectively 
conducting these departments. The division is not 
a philosophical, but it isean expedient one. We 
give off buds like an animal of low organization 
as we are, but, unlike this animal, we retain the 
power of re-absorbing those buds. 

Dr. Humpury (of Cambridge) attempted to 
defend his university from the charge of indiffer- 
ence to science. He considered Physiology the 
very highest and noblest of the sciences, and 
thought it was wet-blanketed by the Association. 
He wished that a separate Section might be formed 
for it.—D. H. Bennett (of Edinburgh) agreed 
with Prof. Huxley, but wished for two equal 
sections of Merphology and Physiology.—Sir J. 
Lussock, thanking the President for his address, 
observed that the success of the Physiological Sub- 
section in former years had been like that of the 
broom-seller, who made a few brooms and stole 
the rest ; the physiologists had got a few legitimate 
papers and had stolen the rest from the Morpho- 
logical department. 

‘On the Teaching of Science at the Public 
Schools,’ by the Rev. F. W. Farrar, M.A.— 
After alluding to the strangeness of the fact that 
science, to which the most characteristic progress 
of this epoch was due, should have been hitherto 
disregarded at our oldest seats of learning, the 
author proceeds to argue that the introduction of 
scientific instruction into the public school system 
was necessary on three grounds: first, because it 
called into play a different order of faculties in 
boys who had studied language with success; 
secondly, because it evolved those faculties in 
boys who were naturally unsuited for classical 
training; and thirdly, because the schools had 
ceased to be solely preparatory-for the Universi- 
ties, and were therefore bound to give boys the 
opportunity of acquiring some knowledge which 
would be of direct practical use to them in their 
future professions. He next treated of the difficul- 
ties in the way of carrying out these views. Those 
difficulties did not in the least arise from the 
prejudice of public-school masters, the majority of 
whom had used their best efforts to introduce more 
or less of scientific teaching into the schools,—but 
from the conflicting opinions of scientific men; 
from the absence of any definite and well-considered 
scheme; from the badness of many existing text- 
books; and from the immense amount of time 
already devoted to the teaching of the modern 
languages, mathematics and classics, a term which 
now involved a very wide range of studies. The 
author suggested that many of these difficulties 
might be removed if a committee were appointed 
by the Association, partly composed of scientific 
men and partly of masters accustomed to the 
metkods of public schools. He stated that at 
almost every school something was being done, but 
that the plans mainly adopted were three; viz., 
1. Modern schools in which science was made 
a part of the course. 2. Occasional and compulsory 
lectures, of which notes were taken by the boys; 








and 3, A voluntary system, by which boys were 
encouraged rather than compelled to make them- 
selves acquainted with various sciences. Rugby is 
the only school at which science is now regularly 
and completely introduced, and the author there- 
fore described the system there introduced, and the 
no less characteristic voluntary system which has 
been established with much care at Harrow, and 
which is working most advantageously. Finally, the 
author suggested his own scheme, which was a 
combination of the voluntary and compulsory 
systems, for which in the case of many boys 
ample time could be gained by a wise abandonment 
of the practice of Greek and Latin composition— 
an abandonment which (in the case of all but 
first-rate scholars) he warmly advocated as most 
desirable after a certain age. 

Prof. HuxLeEy, observing that this was one of 
the most profoundly interesting papers he had 
listened to, said that he felt sure that, at the 
present time, the important question for England 
was not the duration of her coal, but the due 
comprehension of the truths of science, and the 
labours of her scientific men.—After remarks from 
Lord AMBERLEY and Mr. WILKINS, Mr. TrIsTRAM 
recommended the study of botany for developing 
the powers of observation rather than chemistry. 
—Dr. Hooker thought botany and zoology were 
the most suitable studies for boys, but they must 
be taught by thorough men of science.—Mr. 
Stainton, Mr. SEELEY, Prof. BrasiER, and the 
Dean OF HEREFORD, made a few remarks, con- 
curring in the value and fitness of science-teaching 
in schools. —Prof. TyNDALL told how he had in- 
structed a class of little boys with a lump of sugar- 
candy, how they had listened and been absorbed 
in interest. He dwelt on the necessity of true 
science being taught, and not the nonsense which 
some persons dignified by its name.—Mr. J. PaYNE 
urged the difficulty of obtaining competent teachers, 
He animadverted on the use of the term ‘‘gerund- 
grinding” as applied to classical teaching, and 
charged the men of science who had most urged 
the value of scientific education with a want of 
earnestness. If they really were in earnest they 
would condescend to teach in schools, for it was 
their teaching which was required.—Mr. Farrar, 
alluding to the increased labour for boys, which 
additional study would involve, said he would 
remove a mountain of hard and useless labour 
from the boy—his verse-making, and in its place 
impose a light and pleasing study. 

‘On the Results of Cinchona Cultivation in 
India,’ by Mr. C. R. Mankuam.—The author gave 
the details of the success which had attended the 
introduction of quinine plants into India, in which 
he himself had been mainly instrumental. 

‘On the Entozoa of the Dog in relation to 
Public Health,’ by Dr. T. S. CopBoxp. 





Section D.—DEPARTMENT OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
President—Dr. Humpnry. 
Secretaries—Dr. Spencer Cosnoip, J. Bepparp. 
Committee—Dr. J. H. Bennett, Dr. Arthur Gamgee, Dr. Kelburne 
King, Dr. Richard Norris, Dr. W. B. Richardson, Dr. W. T. 
Robertson, Dr. Sibson. 
THURSDAY. 

Dr. Humpnary, who presided over this de- 
partment, gave an address, in which he dealt 
with the general questions of the origin of life and 
death, and contested the doctrine of Continuity in 
life—of the origin of species by natural selection. 

‘On the State of Lime, whether Crystalline or 
not, in the Egg-shells of Birds,’ by Dr. J. Davy. 

‘On the Physiological Action of Medicine,’ by 
Dr. W. SHarp. 

‘ Remarks on the so-called Cattle Plague Ento- 
zoa,’ by Dr. COBBOLD. 

FRIDAY. 

‘On the Conditions of the Protoplasmic Move- 
ments in the Egg of Osseous Fishes,’ by Dr. Ran- 
som.—The subject of these rotations or oscillations 
had engaged attention since the time of Rosconi. 
By means of diagrams, the phenomena of movement 
visible in the unimpregnated egg were shown. 
After water has entered the ovum, a distension of 
the outer rim and a diminution of the yolk mass 
itself occur, while the separation of the food-yolk 
takes place. Then the protoplasmic movements 
cease, fissile contractions commence, and the gene- 
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ral process of yolk-division occurs. The author 
detailed the results of a number of experiments 
with various agents, the object of which was to 


ascertain their action on the rhythmic movements | 


he had described in the yolk. 
Dr. Humpury congratulated the author on his 


laborious work, which had a high scientific value. | 


—Mr. ¥. BucktanpD elicited from Dr. Ransom 
the opinion that it was a mistake to pack eggs in 
damp moss, since they required oxygenation by 
fresh pure water, and he had found them livelongest 
under that condition. 

*On the Colour of Man,’ by Dr. J. Davy.—The 
author first enumerated the various shades of com- 
plexion and the position in which they were found, 
and then went into the subject of causation. The 
warmer the climate, the less the difference in the 
venous and arterial blood. The Esquimaux were 
neither fair nor dark-brown, but intermediate. The 
long, continuous solar effect for one half the year, 
associated them with the inhabitants of the tropics, 
whilst their living underground the other half, 
assimilated them to inhabitants of the fairer 
countries. He showed that the circumstances of a 


colder climate favour fairness of the skin. With | 


regard to the Chinese, he ventured the conjecture 
that their colour might be owing to the imperfect 
development of blood in the bile. The hereditary 
colour might pass in course of time into that dis- 
tinctive of the climate. Of this he gave a variety 


of instances; and invited discussion on a subject | 


of no ordinary interest in regard to health and 
beauty. 

‘On the Sources of the Fat of the Animal Body,’ 
by Drs. J. H. GinBert and J. B. Lawes. 


Section D.—DEPARTMENT oF ANTHROPOLOGY. 
_  President—Aurrep R. Wacvace. 
Secretaries—W. Frevxin, Jun., Epwarp Burnet Tytor. 
Committee—C. Carter Blake, George Busk, Dr. R.S. Charnock, 
John Crawfurd, Dr. J. Barnard Davis, Robert Dunn, Dr. F. R. 


Fairbank, Rev. F. W. Farrar, James Hunt, Sir John Lubbock, 
D. W. Nash, Herbert Spencer, W. H. Wesley, Thomas Wright. 
THURSDAY. 


Mr. WALLACE in opening the proceedings re- | 


marked :—‘‘ Anthropology is the science which 


contemplates man under all his varied aspects— | 


as an animal, and as a moral and intellectual being 
—in his relations to lower organisms, to-his fellow 
men, and to the universe. The anthropologist 
seeks to collect together and systematize the facts 
and the laws which hape been brought to light by 
all those branches of study which, directly or indi- 
rectly, have Man for their object. These are very 
various. The physiologist, for example, studies 
man as a wondrous and most complicated machine, 
whose parts and motions, actions and re-actions, he 
seeks thoroughly to understand. The comparative 


anatomist and the zoologist compare his structure | 


with that of other animals, take note of their 


likenesses and differences, determine their degrees | 


of affinity, and seek after the common plan of their 
organization and the law of their development. 
The psychologist studies the mind of man, its mode 
of action, and its development, compares it with 
the instincts and the reasoning faculties of the 
lower animals, and ever aims at the solution of 


the greatest of problems—whence and what is mind. | 


The historian collects and arranges the facts of 
man’s progress in recent times; the geographer 


determines the localities of the various races that | 
now inhabit the earth, their manners, customs, and | 


physical characteristics ; the archzeologist seeks, by 


studying the remains of man and his works, to | 


supplement written history, and to carry back our 
knowledge of man’s physical, mental, and moral 
condition into pre-historic times; the geologist ex- 
tends this kind of knowledge to a still earlier epoch, 
by proving that man co-existed with numerous 
animals now extinct, and inhabited Europe at so 
remote a period that the very contour of its surface, 
the form of its hills and valleys, no less than its 
climate, vegetation, and geology, were materially 
different from what they now are, or ever have 
been during the epoch of authentic history; the 
philologist devotes himself to the study of human 
speech, and through it seeks to trace out the chief 
migrations of nations, and the common origin of 
many of the races of mankind; and, lastly, the 
phrenologist and the craniologist have created 
special sciences out of the study of the human 


| organ of the mind, the phrenologist seeks to dis- 


| cover in what way they correspond to each other, 
and to connect mental peculiarities with the form 
|and dimensions of the brain as indicated by the 
corresponding form of its bony covering. The 
craniologist, confining his attention to the skull 
as an indication of race, endeavours to trace out 
| the affinities of modern and ancient races of men, 
| by the forms and dimensions of their crania. 
| These various studies have hitherto been pursued 
separately. There has been great division of labour, 
but no combination of results. Now, it is our object 
| as anthropologists’ to accept the well-ascertained 
| conclusions which have been arrived at by the 
students of all these various sciences, to search 
after every new fact which may throw additional 
light upon any of them, and, as far as we are able, 
to combine and generalize the whole of the infor- 
mation thus obtained. We cannot, therefore, afford 
to neglect any facts relating to man, however 
trivial, unmeaning, or distasteful some of them 
| may appear to us. Each custom, superstition, or 
belief of savage or of civilized man may guide us 
towards an explanation of their origin in common 
tendencies of the human mind. Each peculiarity 
of form, colour, or constitution may give us a clue 
to the affinities of an obscure race. The anthro- 
pologist must ever bea? in mind that, as the object 
of his study is man, nothing pertaining to or cha- 
racteristic of man can be unworthy of his attention. 
It will be only after we have brought together and 
| arranged all the facts and principles which have 
been established by the various special studies to 
which I have alluded, that we shall be in a con- 
dition to determine the particular lines of inves- 
tigation most needed to complete our knowledge 
of man; and may hope ultimately to arrive at some 
definite conclusions on the great problems which 
must interest us all—the questions of the origin, 
the nature, and the destiny of tl human race. I 
would beg you to recollect also that here we must 
treat all these problems as purely questions of 
science, to be decided solely by facts and by legi- 
timate deductions from facts. We can accept no 
conclusions as authoritative that have not been 
thus established. Our sole object is to find out for 
ourselves what is our true nature,—to feel our way 
cautiously, step by step, into the dark and mys- 
terious past of human history,—to study man under 
every phase and aspect of his present condition ; 
and from the knowledge thus gained to derive (as 
we cannot fail to do) some assistance in our attempts 
to govern and improve uncivilized tribes, some 
guidance in our own national and individual 
| progress.” 
‘On a Supposed Human Jaw from the Belgian 
| Bone Caves,’ by Mr. C. C. Brake. 
‘On Colonies in South Africa,’ by Mr. W. J. 
| BLACK. 
| Notes on Madagascar,’ by Mr. T. WILKINSON. 
| ‘On the Indians of the Parana,’ by Consul 
|T. J. Hurcutnson. 
| On the Indians of the Mosquito Territory,’ by 
Mr. J. CoLLINSON. . 
‘On the People of Andorra,’ by Dr. R. S. 
| CHARNOCK. 
| FRIDAY. 
‘ Phenomena of the Higher Civilization traceable 
| to a Rudimental Origin among Savage Tribes,’ by 
Mr. E. B. Tytor.—The author contended that 
Darwinism was not capable of explaining the facts 
of anthropology; it did not reconcile the mono- 
| genist and the polygenist. He did not believe that 
| man’s place in nature was by any means ascer- 
| tained; and considered the doctrine of the unity 
| of the human species as most premature. 
| 
| 
| 
| 





‘On the Principle of Natural Selection applied 
to Anthropology, in Reply to Views propounded 
| by some of Mr. Darwin's Disciples,’ by Dr. J. 
| Hunt. 


Section E.—GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY. 


: _, President—Sir Cuartes Nicnoison. 
Vice-Presidents—Sir R. I. Murcnison, Viscount StRaNGFORD, 


| Joun CrawFcrD, Major-Gen. Sir A. 8S. Waven. 
| Secretaries—H. W. Bares, Rev. T. F. Cusins, Clements R. Marg- 
ua, D. W. Nasu, Tos. Wrieut. 
| Committee—Lord Amberley, Duke of St. Albans, Col. Sir J. G. 
| Alexander, Prof. D. T. Ansted, John Arrowsmith. Hugh T. C. 
Beavan, SirS. W. Baker, Dr. Beke, Admiral Sir Edward Belcher, 
C. Carter Blake, J. Campbell, M. P. B. Du Chaillu, Dr. Cheadle, 


| brain and skull. Considering the brain as the 7 


Rev. P. W. Claydon, R. Dunn, Sir Walter Elliott, A. G. Findlay, 
Capt. Douglas Galton, Fras. Galton, Rev. Dunbar Heath, F. 
Hindmarsh, John Hogg, Dr. J. D. Hooker, James Hunt, R. H. 
Major, Viscount Milton, J. Murch, Prof. A. Newton, Rear- 
Admiral Ommanney, — Oswell, Gifford Palgrave, T. Reddie, W. 
Po ago M. Pierre de Tchihatchef, Dr. T. Thompson, Rey. 
H. B. Tristram, E. B. Tylor, A. R. Wallace, W. Webb, Charles. 
White. 
THURSDAY. 

The PRESIDENT, in opening the business of this 
Section, gave an address, in which he passed in 
review the recent acquisitions and speculations in 
the sciences of Geography and Ethnology. Geo- 
graphy, he said, in the restricted sense in which it 
is now used, was chiefly confined, in its scope, to 
inquiries as to the leading features of the earth’s 
physiognomy, without dealing with those special 
causes and remoter influences to which all the great 
phenomena of the surface of the globe were refer- 
able. This circumscription, and yet indefiniteness, 
of aim was not, however, peculiar to the subject 
we had to deal with; it belonged to every other 
department of human knowledge, the bounds of 
which are more or less arbitrary, each being but 
a part of one great whole, each separated from the 
other by faint and often invisible lines, reciprocally 
melting into each other. The same remark applied 
to Ethnology; the indefiniteness of the name having 
become a source of difficulty. A fastidious criticism 
might find equal objection to the employment of 
such terms as ethnography, zoophragy, anthro- 
pology, biology, and others. Many of these terms 
are sufficiently elastic not only to include man in 
all his objective relations,—in which anatomy and 
physiology, human as well as comparative, could 
be embraced,—but all the ethical and moral quali- 
ties of his nature would become alike objects of 
contemplation and research. Facts are, after all, 
the ultimate aim of all inquiry, and it was of little 
consequence with what special machinery or under 
what particular designation they might be gathered 
together. In reviewing the recent progress of geo- 
graphical research, he alluded to the discovery of 
the Lake Albert Nyanza by Sir Samuel Baker, 
and described the nature of the problem which 
now remained to be solved in the geography of 
this part of Africa. This was the connexion or 
separation of the two great inland seas, the Tan- 
ganyika and the Albert Nyanza. The difference 
of level between them, 800 feet, militated against 
the supposition of their union; but a doubt existed 
as to the correctness of the levels given in the case 
of the Tanganyika, the measurement having been 
made by Burton and Speke with a single and very 
imperfect instrument. It was hoped that this point 
might be settled by Livingstone, the last news from 
whom informed us of his arrival at the mouth of 
the Rovuma river on the east coast, whence he 
was about to travel by land into the interior. The 
road to the great southern lake, Nyassa, was re- 
ported to be open, and this distinguished and in- 
trepid traveller was, in all probability, now on his 
march. In other parts of Africa, the expeditions 
of the Baron von der Decken and M. Du Chaillu 
were mentioned, and he announced to the meeting 
that the latter traveller would communicate a paper 
to the Section embodying his principal observations 
on the physical geography and tribes of the new 
region he had traversed in his last journey. In 
Asia several very important geographical expe- 
ditions had recently been undertaken. Two of these 
were in connexion with the great trigonometrical 
survey of India now in course of execution. To 
Capt. Montgomerie, who had been charged with 
the survey of Cashmere and the North-Western 
Himalayas, we were indebted for one of these 
Central Asian explorations ; the other was under- 
taken by Mr. W. H. Johnson, a civil assistant in 
the survey. This gentleman, having carried the 
survey to the summit of the Karakorum Pass, the 
extreme limit of the territory under British influ- 
ence, had been there invited by the chief of Khotan, 
in Chinese Tartary, to visit his dominions. Mr. 
Johnson had boldly undertaken the journey over 
the as yet unknown plateau stretching between 


| the Himalayan and Kuen Lun ranges, and reached 


Ilchi, the capital of Khotan. The plateau was 
surveyed, and the position of Ilchi accurately deter- 
mined. The vast plains of Central and Western 
Asia still presented, however, innumerable features 
deserving of minute investigation. Amongst these 
was the problem of the alleged ancient course of 
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the Oxus into the Caspian Sea, instead of the 
Aral, as at present. In South-Eastern Asia; a 
young man, Mr. J. Thomson, had recently returned 
from a successful enterprise in Cambodia. Mr. 
Thomson had been excited by the account which 
the late Mr. Mouhot had given of the splendour 
of the ruins of ancient temples buried in the tro- 
pical forests of that country, and had resolved, 
alone and unaided, to visit them, and bring away 
photographs and plans of these structures. He had 
returned, and brought with him a very large series 
of pictures of great beauty, which would be exhi- 
bited to the Section. The useful labours of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund were next noticed, and 
afterwards the minute and accurate surveys made 
by Mr. W. Chandless on the river Purus, in South 
America, and also the recent expedition into the 
interior of Australia undertaken for the purpose of 
discovering remains of the unfortunate Leichhardt 
expedition. This search, so munificently supported 
by several of the Australian governments and by 
Her Majesty the Queen, had not yet accomplished 
much. A severe drought had impeded the progress 
of the searching party, but they had succeeded in 
traversing the continent to the banks of the Fiin- 
tlers river, and had examined the trees on which 
the L’s were cut at a spot which was supposed to 
be the last halting-place of the lost explorers. 
Now that settlements are formed along the whole 
east coast of Australia, at short distances from each 
other, it was very desirable that exact registers 
should be established at various points, so as to 
determine whether there be any appreciable change 
in the relative levels of land and water along the 
coast, and thus throw light on an interesting ques- 
tion in physical geography, namely, the gradual 
subsidence of the Pacific coasts of Australia. After 
noticing the great extent of unknown lands, espe- 
cially in Africa and New Guinea, yet remaining 
to be explored, the President concluded by a review 
of the recent great strides made in the science of 
ethnology since the discovery of stone implements 
in the alluvial deposits of St.-Acheul. We here see 
the widest field opening for speculation and inquiry. 
There was a tendency with many ethnologists in 
their inquiries to disparage the force of the evi- 
dence afforded by language as a key to the history 
and the relationship of the different sections of 
mankind to each other. Yet it was impossible to 
gainsay the absolute co-relation that exists between 
certain organic forms of speech and some of the 
great typical divisions of man. Language, in his 
opinion, constitutes one of the most permanent and 
indelible tests of race, and no system of ethnology 
could dispense with the aid of philology. The early 
utterances of man have become stamped with a 
certain degree of immortality. The Celtic and the 
Hindoo, the early Persian, the Hellenic and Latin 
races betray the community of their origin in the 
dialectic affinities of the tongues they speak. On 
the banks of the Tigris and the Euphrates the 
Arab employs a language which is the lineal 
descendant, with few fundamental changes, of that 
spoken by his forefathers in the days of the Hebrew 
patriarchs ; whilst in the Semitic names scattered 
along the shores of the Mediterranean Sea and 
eastern coast of Africa, we have unerring indica- 
tions of the progress and settlements of early 
Semitic tribes. However plastic and evanescent, 
under certain local conditions, characteristic forms 


man, the key to many of the vicissitudes that have 
marked his migrations, his conquests, his religion, 
his social polity, the measure of many of the attri- 
butes by which as an individual ora race he is 
distinguished from his fellow-men. 

‘On the Relations of the Abyssinian Tributaries 
of the Nile and the Equatorial Lakes to the Inun- 
dations of Egypt, by Sir 8S. W. Baker.—This was 
the subject of an unwritten address by Sir Samuel 
Baker. He commenced by giving a description of 
the ancient mystery of the Nile and the long- 
continued doubt and speculations as to the source 
of the annual inundations and river deposit which 
caused the fertility of Egypt. He then gave, in the 
form of a brief narrative of his own explorations, 





first of the Abyssinian tributaries and then of the 
lakes at the head of the White Nile, an account of 


the two separate sources, first, of the inundations | 





and fertilizing mud, and secondly, of the perennial 
flow of water which prevented the Lower Nile from 
becoming annually dry when the inundation ceased. 
His exploration of the Atbara and Blue Nile, in 
1861, was undertaken mainly for the purpose of 
investigating their relations to the main stream. 
The attempts of the ancient Egyptians, and after- 
wards of Nero’s centurions, to ascend to the sources 
of the Nile all failed. The latter ascended to a point 
where the White Nile expanded into vast marshes 
in about 9° N. lat. No other expedition went so 
far, until the one under St.-Arnaud, despatched 
by the Viceroy Mehemet Ali, one result of which 
was the establishment of the trading settlement of 
Gondokoro, the starting-point of his own expedi- 
tion to the great lakes. When he reached the 
Atbara, from Cairo, on the 13th of June, 1861, he 
found the broad and deep bed of the river almost 
entirely dry. He looked in vain for a river, but not 
a drop of water flowed from it into the Nile. 
Ascending for 180 miles to Gozerajup, he witnessed. 
on the 23rd of June, the sudden on-coming of 
the flood caused by the heavy rainfall of Abys- 
sinia at the commencement of the wet season. 
In a few minutes the Atbara was no longer a 
desert, but a noble river, twenty feet deep and 500 
yards wide. Further up, at Goorassé, he reached 
the country whence the Atbara derives the vast 
amount of rich soil which it carries down towards 
Egypt. The waters were of the consistency of 
soup. He crossed in succession a number of its 
tributaries, and found the general trend of the 
drainage from S.E. to N.W. The Settite, or 
Taccazzy, is the principal tributary, and brings 
down almost the entire drainage of Eastern Abys- 
sinia. It has the same character as the Atbara, with 
the exception that it does not become dry in the 
dry season. After being delayed for many weeks 
by the heavy rains, he resumed his journey, and, 
descending by the banks of the Blue Nile, reached 
Khartum on the 11th of June, 1862, having been 
just twelve months on the journey. The full sig- 
nificance of the fluvial phenomena which he had 
observed on this expedition he did not appreciate 
until he arrived in the region of the great lakes 
near the equator, which he now prepared to visit. 
On sailing up the White Nile he found a complete 
contrast to the rivers which descend from Abys- 
sinia. For forty five days he struggled through the 
almost boundless swamps through which it flows. 
He passed the point at which Nero’s centurions 
had turned back, and the thought came to his 
mind that what the Romans had failed to do might 
perhaps be accomplished by Englishmen. At length 
the elevated land on which Gondokoro is situated 
was reached, and from thence, with great difficulty, 
and after many perils, the narrative of which he 
had already presented to the public, he reached 
the shores of the great lake. The result of his 
examination was to prove that the main river of 
the Nile makes its exit in a perennial stream from 
the Albert Nyanza, and that the river discovered 
by Speke, and flowing from the Victoria Nyanza, 
was a tributary, discharging its waters into the 
Albert, and following the same course as all the 
eastern affluents of the Nile, namely, from S.E. to 
N.W. With regard to the disputed question of the 
sources of the Nile, we ought to speak compara- 
tively, and not look to the ultimate spring whence 
the remotest tributary of such a lake flowed, but 
accept this great reservoir as the true source. He 
believed geographers were in error in denying that 
a lake could be a source. He believed that no 
geographer in England or on the Continent now 
refused his assent to the statement that the White 
Nile flowed out of the Albert Nyanza. The con- 
tinuity of the river discovered by Speke and Grant, 
now called the Victoria Nile, was also now ac- 
cepted as a fact. He believed that there was no 
connexion between the Tanganyika and the Albert 
Lake, but that the watershed of the drainage to 
the south and north lies between the two. The 
fullest credence might be given to the altitudes 
which he had given, as they were made by 
Casella’s thermometers, proved at Kew before 
leaving England, .and again proved after his 
return. Now the relation of the White Nile to 
the fertility of Egypt was this: Egypt would be 
utterly annihilated if it depended for its irrigation 





on the Abyssinian rivers. These simply cause the 
annual inundations, and are full only three 
months in the year, corresponding with the three 
months’ rainfall in Abyssinia, from June to Sep- 
tember. The supply of water from the great’ White 
Nile lakes is constant, for they are fed by a 
ten months’ rainfall over the high lands near the 
equator. It is this steady flow which prevents 
Egypt from becoming a desert, and it is great 
enough to overcome the great absorption in the 
extensive sandy regions which intervene. When 
no rain falls in Abyssinia, the supply from the 
lakes keeps up the flow of the Nile until the rainy 
season comes round again. On: the other hand, 
the fertilizing soil which annually overspreads the 
Delta is due exclusively to the rich sediment 
brought down by the Abyssinian tributaries. 

‘On the Possibility of Diverting the Waters of 
the Nile into the Red Sea,’ by Dr. C. T. Bexz.— 
The author stated that a tradition which is founded 
on fact has often been_ misunderstood or mis- 
represented by co tators on ancient authors. 
Thus it has happened with the story that the rulers 
of Ethiopia possessed, and at times exercised, the 
power to prevent the waters of the Nile from flowing 
down to Egypt. After noticing various traditions 
connected with the river-history of Africa, Dr. Beke 
continued:—From descriptions given by several 
modern travellers, especially M. Linant, it appears 
that the Atbara is called Bahr-el-Aswad, or Black 
River, from the quantity of black earth brought 
down by it during the rains, which is so great as 
to discolour the main stream of the Nile; that it 
is this branch which is the best source of irrigation, 
as it contributes most of the slime that manures 
the lands in Egypt; that it might easily be turned 
into the Red Sea at Sawakin, and that the remains 
of a bed or canal exist from the Atbara to the Red 
Sea. The main stream of the Nile being deprived 
of so great a bulk of its waters, and especially of 
that portion of them which contains the fertilizing 
principle, the dire results recorded in history would 
not fail to ensue. 

In the discussion which followed, Sir S. BAKER 
said that he must totally deny that there existed 
any natural facilities in the country for a diversion 
of the waters, such as Dr. Beke described. 

*On Cesar’s Account of Britain and its Inhabi- 
tants,’ by Mr. J. CRawFURD. 

‘On the Eruption at Santorin, and its Present 
Condition,’ by Commander Linpsay Bring, R.N. 

‘On the probable Lower Course of the Limpopo 
River in South-east Africa,’ by Mr. T, Barnes. 





‘On the Zambesi River and its probable Western- - 


most Source,’ by Mr. T. Baines.—This was a 
recital of various reports of natives and traders 
regarding the upper streams of the Zambesi system, 
which the author heard whilst travelling to the 
Zambesi in 1863. The most trustworthy accounts 
described the upper branches of the Zambesi as 
forming a complete network of rivers, the several 
streams, for want of sufficient slope in the country, 
wandering in numerous channels. 





Sxction F,—ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND STATISTICS. 
President—Prof. Rogers. 
Vice-Presidents—Lorp Brirer, Sir Joun Bowrine, Dr. WILLIAM 
Farr, WittiaM Fevain, James Heywoop, Col. Syxes. 
Secreturies—R. eames Prof. Lrone Levi, Epmenp 

CRORY. 

Committee—Samuel_ Brown, Rev. W. Caine, Dr. William Camps, 
William Enfield, F. P. Fellowes, Lord Houghton, The Mayor of 
Nottingham, Charles Paget, Henry Yates Thompson. Samue 
Timmins, Alderman Vickers, Joseph White, Robert Wilkinson, 
James Yates. 

THURSDAY. 
The PRESIDENT, in his opening «address, said— 

“‘ Among the various questions of great economical 

importance which have been before the public 

during the past year, there are two on which I will 
make a few brief comments. These are the con- 
tingency, at no remote date, of a considerable ex- 
haustion of certain mineral resources in this country, 
and the altered position which England might 
consequently assume; and the present condition of 
what is familiarly called the money market. The 
first of these questions raises a variety of issues, 
the magnitude of which cannot be over-estimated ; 
the second is a crisis unparalleled for its severity 
and its duration. It cannot be denied that a limited 
quantity of any natural product, the demand for 
which is incessant, must ultimately be exhausted. 
But the real question is, When will the scarcity 
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price operate on consumption, and, when it does 
so operate, in what will the saving be effected? 
That the scarcity price is not yet operative is 
manifest from the increase in the aggregate con- 
sumption of coal and from the increased production 
of metals; for it is in the smelting of metals that 
the largest consumption occurs. Nor can it be 
doubted that, when the saving becomes necessary 
from enhanced.price, the economy will be exercised 
in this direction. But the total value of all metals 
uced in this country in the year 1864 (the 

t in value, though not the largest in amount, 

yet recorded) was worth little more than sixteen 
millions—a great but not a dominant quantity in 
the annual aggregate of British industry. It would 
seem, then, that the alarm, if it be not premature, 
is certainly excessive ; that there will be abundant 
warnings of future scarcity, and necessary econo- 
mies in dealing with the residue, long before that 
residue verges to exhaustion. The material wealth 
of this country, greatly as it is related to its manu- 
factures, one of the raw materials of which is locally 
limited, is far more fully derived from its geogra- 
phical position, and thereupon its trade, the advan- 
tages and aids of which are permanent. Occupying, 
as Great Britain does, the most central position 
between the New and the Old Worlds, it is, and 
will be, so long as its people are industrious and 
resolute, the highway and the mart of nations. Its 
commerce, by virtue of causes which cannot be reft 
from it, increases at a far more rapid rate than its 
manufactures; and if that commerce remain un- 
fettered and unshackled, there seems no limit to 
the width which its markets may attain. It would 
not become me, in an introductory address, to enter 
on the vexed question of the currency, and, in par- 
ticular, to criticize the Act of 1844. Opinions are, 
as is well kpown, broadly and sharply divided on 
that famous measure. With some thinkers this 
measure is lauded as one of consummate wisdom ; 
with others it is censured as one of needless and 
mischievous interference with that part of the 
machinery of trade which would be self-adjusting 
without it, and which is not really supported by it. 
Asa rule, indeed, when one set of persons con- 
fessedly competent to form a judgment decide that 
@ law dealing with commerce is wise and useful, 
and another set of persons equally competent declare 
that it is foolish and mischievous, it will generally 
be found, in course of time, that the latter are in 
the right. Such was the case with the Colonial 
system, with the Corn Laws, with the Navigation 
Laws, with the Sinking Fund, with the laws regu- 
lating or prohibiting the exportation of corn, with 
bounties, with export duties, with the favoured 
nation clause in commercial treaties. It has been 
stated, but not, I think, proved, that the cause of 
the present crisis has been excessive or over trading. 
As far, however, as can yet be discovered, it seems 
to be due far more to imprudent action on the part 
of certain banks, who have made advances at long 
dates or on securities not readily convertible. The 
distrust which has followed on the failure of some 
among these banks had led to the absorption of a 
large amount of the note currency by the solvent 
banks, with a view to make their position impreg- 
nable. But this retention of notes, as it has limited 
the amount of accommodation, has indirectly raised 
the rate of discount; and thus it follows that as 
long as the rate is high the notes are hoarded, and 
as a as the notes are hoarded the rate will be 

‘On the State and Prospects of the Rate of 
Discount with reference to the Recent Monetary 
Crisis,’ by Prof. L. Levi. 

‘On Free Trade in Banking in the Western 
States of America and Manchooria (Tartary), from 
Statements of W. Wells Brown and I. T. Meadows, 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Newchang,’ communicated 
by Col. Sykes, M.P 

FRIDAY. 

Report of the Committee of the British Asso- 
ciation on Scientific Evidence in Courts of Law, 
by Prof. WILLIAMSON. 

Report of the Committee of the British Asso- 
ciation on Uniformity of Weights and Measures, 
by Prof. L. Levt. 

‘On the Statistics of the General Hospital, near 
Nottingham,’ by Mr. J. WuirTz. 





‘On Classification of the various Occupations of 
the People,’ by Mr. F. J. Witson. 

‘On some of the Results of the Free Licensing 
System in Liverpool during the last Four Years,’ 
by Rev. W. Carne.—Mr. Caine (of Manchester) 
drew a sad picture of Liverpool, and traced its 
condition to the drinking promoted by the free 
licensing system acted upon by the magistrates 
during the last four years. Within the last four 
years drunkenness and its fruits had increased in 
a far greater ratio than previously. In Liverpool 
they far exceed the proportions in other towns, 
manufacturing and maritime. The crime of Liver- 
pool is increasing every year out of all proportion 
to the rate of the increase of the population. Baron 
Martin only a few days ago attributed nine-tenths 
of this crime to drunkenness; and a Lancashire 
magistrate had declared publicly that ‘‘ Liverpool 
was the most drunken, and had the highest range 
of criminality, of any town, perhaps, in England.” 
Medical papers spoke of it as a ‘‘ national danger.” 
The Registrar General spoke of ‘‘ portentous dark- 
ness” on the Mersey. The disproportionate social 
evils of Liverpool, Mr. Caine thought, were re- 
ducible by the diminution of the facilities for the 
sale of intoxicating drinks. 

A discussion ensued, in the course of which it 
was suggested that the conclusions of Mr. Caine 
might, perhaps, be qualified by considerations which 
he had lost sight of. One omission which he was 
unable to supply was the comparison of the purely 
sailor population of Liverpool with that of other 
towns. 


Section G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 


President—Tuomas Hawkstey. 
Vice-Presidents—Sir W. G. Armstronec, J. F. Bateman, W. Fair- 
BarRN, Capt. D. Gatton, J. OtpHam, C. VicNoLes, J. Wart- 
WORTH, 
Secretaries—P. Le Neve Foster, J. F. Isetin, M. O. Tarnorron. 
Committee—R. Abernethy, Admiral Sir E. Belcher, N. Beardmore, 
Mons. Bergeron, F. J. Bramwell, W. Carpmael, H. Dircks, 
J. ©. Gilbert, G. Glover, R. W. Mylne, W. J. M. Rankine, 
W. Sissons, B. B. Stoney, Sir A. Waugh. 


THURSDAY. 

The PRESIDENT opened the proceedings of the 
Section by delivering the following address :— 
“The subject-matter of the department of the 
British Association over which I have on this 
occasion been called to preside is that of Mechan- 
ics; and, although properly speaking this depart- 
ment embraces within its confines the whole of the 
vast range of Mechanical Philosophy, extending 
from the infinitely great of the universe down to 
the infinitely small of the ultimate atom, yet, as I 
apprehend it is our more immediate purpose to 
limit our inquiries for the most part, if not alto- 
gether, to those branches of Statics and Dynamics 
which are or may be employed for the realization 
of so-called ‘ practical ends,’ I now offer for con- 
sideration a few thoughts with regard to the un- 
happy necessity which the events of the last few 
years have only too sadly established for devoting 
much of the science and skill of the members of 
the Association to the defence of the homes of the 
people of this great nation. Whatever may have 
been the advancement which civilized people have 
made in the arts of. peace, it is only too evident 
that those people have even outstripped themselves 
in advancing the arts of destruction. We have 
seen in the great internal contention of our Ameri- 
can brethren, and still later in the struggle in 
which several of the most important states of 
Europe have engaged, that war is no longer carried 
on by means of mere animal courage and brutal 
force. On the contrary, we perceive, much to our 
amazement, I believe, that the highest branches 
of mechanical science and the most refined pro- 
cesses and operations of the mechanical arts are 
resorted to by the modern warrior for the purposes 
of offence and defence; and we are taught by the 
logic of facts that the modern soldier must cease 
to remain a passive machine, but, on the contrary, 
must henceforth be trained as a skilled labourer, if 
not, indeed, evenas a skilled artisan. At the present 
moment the defences of this country are in a most 
unsatisfactory condition. Many endeavours have 
been made, and much money, reckoned by mil- 
lions, has been expended, for the most part use- 
lessly, in endeavours to secure our coasts against 
the attacks of a foreign enemy. Forts have been 
erected where an adversary would never seek to 


land. Ships of an enormous size, and carrying 
enormous armaments, have been constructed which 
can neither sail on shallow waters nor safely en- 
counter a hurricane in deeper ones, which, with 
vast mechanical power on board, can yet not carry 
a sufficient quantity of coal to enable them to find 
their way to, and act as protectors of, our colonies, 
and which, for the same reason, are wholly unable 
to convey our merchantmen to those distant climes, 
without a safe communication with which the trade 
and commerce of England must be annihilated. 
Arsenals have been enlarged, if not constructed, in 
situations in which they can only be secured from. 
an enemy’s fire by fortifications which it will re- 
quire an additional army to man. Guns, each one 
larger or more elaborate than the last, have been 
invented and constructed and tried, and floating. 
castles, each one heavier and uglier and more un- 
manageable and more useless, except for special 
applications, than ‘the former one, have been built 
and cast upon the waters to resist them, and yet 
nearly all naval and military officers acknowledge 
that this great country is not in a position to 
defend either herself or her colonies against a 
combined attack from more than one of those 
foreign friends we have heretofore recognized 
under a different appellation. It is a function 
of this department of our Association to study 
and discuss the forms of ships suitable for the 
purposes of commerce and war, to ascertain 
the conditions under which they will attain the 
highest velocities or carry the heaviest burdens, to 
know and define the laws of resistance to motion 
in water,—a subject to which I have devoted a 
not altogether useless attention,—and to apply the 
motive force necessary to overcome that resistance 
in the most economical, most convenient, and most 
serviceable manner; and it is also a function of 
this department to deal with the theory and prac- 
tice of projectiles, and to contrive the means by 
which these warlike instruments, both large and 
small, may be most advantageously employed by 
our military and naval forces. But whilst, as g' 
Englishmen, we feel the necessity of being prepared 
for war in order to secure a lasting and respected 
peace, we must not neglect the consideration of so 
much more of our science as contributes to the 
material wealth and prosperity of our country, and 
to the social comfort and intellectual improvement 
of its inhabitants, and, I may add, of the whole 
world. Before sitting down, permit me to request 
your attention to the many points of interest 
peculiar to this town and its neighbourhood. You 
will find here, in the lace-machine, combinations- 
and arrangements of mechanism of the most com- 
plicated yet of the most exact kind, all tending to 
the cheap and rapid fabrication of an article of 
commerce which has made its way over the entire 
world, and without the possession of which no 
home, and I had almost said no lady’s dress, can, 
be considered complete. The present state and. 
extent of this really wonderful manufacture is an 
instance, and a remarkable one, of the effect of that 
law of Continuity which last evening formed the 
staple of our President’s address. It has only been 
by little and little, but by slow and continuous. 
progression, that the lace mechanism of Nottingham 
has become developed into that condition of almost 
perfection to which it has now attained. The 
excursionists will find in the geology of this district 
much to invite their attention. Within a very 
few miles many of the most interesting formations 
of the earth’s crust come to the surface, from the 
| syenite at the base of the system to the more 
| recent deposits of lias and oolite. Coal and iron- 
| Stone are very abundant ; and although it is to be 
regretted that the town of Nottingham has not 
yet availed itself of the vast amount of mineral 
| wealth within its reach, yet, in the large undertak- 
| ings of Butterly, Riddings, and other places, as 
| well as the great extent to which the Midland 
| Coal Field is being wrought for the supply of dis- 
tant countries, you will see evidences of the growth 
of a local industry, which, as I believe, is yet in. 
| its infancy.” 
Prof. J. W. M. Rankine, LL.D. read the 
Report of the Committee appointed to make 
| Experiments on the Difference between the Resist- 
; ance of Water to Floating and Immersed Bodies. 
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—From the Report it appears that the experiments 
“were aubeed means of two models, referred 
to as A and B. These models were of painted 
wood, ship-shape, each consisting of two equal and 
similar halves, joined together at the middle water- 
line, the detailed elements of the models being 
given in the Report. Model A was of two parts, 
joined at the circular midship section, so that by 
turning the after-body through a right angle 
about a longitudinal axis, the water-lines could be 
converted into buttock-lines, and vice rersd.—The 
experiments made were 220 in all, and the result 
of each experiment is given in detail in a tabular 
form. 

Prof. RANKINE read a paper entitled ‘ Remarks 
on the Experiments of the Committee.’—He said 
that his object in reading the paper was not so 
much to bring forward any opinions of his own, as 
to open the way for a discussion on the subject of 
the resistance of water to bodies passing through 
it. The experiments recorded in the Report formed 
a body of facts which were available for every 
inquirer to reduce in his own way. From a brief 
investigation of their results, by the aid of graphic 
projection, the following conclusions might safely 
be drawn: “1. That agreeably to what was pre- 
viously known as to the resistance of water to the 
motion of bodies of small dimensions at two speeds, 
the resistance increased on the whole somewhat 
more slowly than the square of the velocity. 2. 
That when the velocity went beyond the maximum 
velocity suited to the length, according to Mr. Scott 
Russell’s rule (that is to say, about 34 feet per 
second, the models being four feet long), the resist- 
ance showed a tendency to increase at a more rapid 
rate; and the water became so much disturbed 
by waves as to make it difficult, and sometimes 
impracticable, to continue the experiments. 3. 
That while the midship section of Model A was 
to that of Model B as 1°57 to 1, and the 
mean girth of Model A was to that of Model 
B as 1°45 to 1, the resistance of Model A was 
to that of Model B in a somewhat less ratio 
than the latter proportion, though not very much 
less at moderate speeds. 4. That the resistance of 
Model A,when just covered with water,was almost 
exactly double of its resistance at the same speed 
when half immersed. 5. That the resistance of 
Model B, when immersed to about 34 times its 
depth, was sensibly more than double its resistance 
when half immersed.” 

Mr. FarRBArrRN said, the facts and figures 
given in the Report just read would afford the 
means for individuals to deduce a general law 
for themselves. He believed he was the first to 
ascertain by experiment the amount of resistance 
offered to bodies passing at different velocities 
through water, and referred to experiments made 
on the Paisley Canal. Mr. Scott Russell and 
others had made similar experiments, but they 
had not driven their boats at a higher speed 
than seven miles an hour.—Mr. G. BarLey drew 
the attention of Prof. Rankine to the peculiar line 
of friction shown on the bottoms of copper-bottomed 
vessels. The copper was striated along the line of 
friction. It presented the appearance of being 
grooved, but the grooves were not continuous, as 
the harder portions of the copper were left intact— 
only the softer portions being worn away. This 
appeared to him to be at variance with Mr. Scott 
Russell’s wave-line theory, which he believed to be 
a mistaken one. As a naval architect, he would 
undertake to build two vessels on the ‘‘ wave-line” 
principle which should be totally dissimilar in their 
qualities as sea-going ships. The wave-line principle 
was not generally adopted, and in the cases where 
it had been carried out, the vessels were unsuccess- 
ful as sea-going ships. In one instance, where a 
vessel had been built upon this principle, she was 
subsequently altered by having the hollow bow 
filled up to the extent of eighteen inches, with the 
happiest results, as she became much more handy, 
more ‘‘sea-kindly,” and rose better to the waves. 
He might also advert to a remarkable instance of 
“slip” that had come to his knowledge lately in 
the case of the North German Lloyd’s screw-pro- 
peller Herman, where the slip amounted to nearly 
one-seventh—the propeller having travelled 4,000 
miles, whereas the distance actually run was only 





8,400 miles. He had been much astonished at the 
results attained by means of the twin screw-pro- 
peller, results which at first he was not prepared to 
expect.—Admiral Sir E. Betcuer agreed with 
Mr. Bailey that the fastest ships in the navy were 
constructed upon principles other than that of the 
‘“‘wave-line,” the efficiency of which he disputed. 
Years ago sailing-ships went sixteen knots an hour, 
and it was strange that the same speed could not 
be attained with steam. He attributed this loss 
of speed to the erroneous principles upon which 
steamers were built at the present day. The 
Cunard steamers, well known for their great speed, 
were built with straight lines.—Prof. RANKINE, in 
reply to Mr. Smithies, referred that gentleman to 
the details of experiments given in the Report. He 
might, however, say that the boat went faster when 
the long end went first. He thought most persons, 
when discussing the wave-line theory, forgot that 
it was divided into two branches, one relating to 
the form of the bows, and the other to the relation 
between the length of the vessel and the speed at 
which she was to be propelled through the water. 
He did not attach much weight to the hollow bow 
form, as he found that a bow constructed on the 
straight-line system answered equally well with 
that constructed on the former system. He thought 
that there was much to be said in favour of the 
theory, that the length must form a certain rela- 
tion to the speed. To ascertain the line of friction 
along the bottom and sides of a vessel, it had been 
proposed to cover the copper with grease, and then 
to drive in a number of pins. The grease would be 
removed by the action of the water in all places in 
the line of friction, except just in the rear of the 
ins. 

. Mr. W. E. CarrettT read a paper descriptive of 
‘An Hydraulic Coal-cutting Machine,’ and exhi- 
bited a small working model. The machine, by 
means of a series of ingenious mechanical arrange- 
ments, is capable of being most readily adjusted 
and moved to suit the various conditions under 
which it is required to be used in the pit, and these 
could only be made intelligible by means of elaborate 
diagrams or inspection of the machine itself or the 
model. The principle on which the machine works 
is that of the planing and slotting machine, the 
cutters acting by direct continuous pressure derived 
from a column of water, and not by blows. The 
machine has been in successful operation for more 
than two years. 

In reply to Mr. Bateman, Mr. CarreEttT stated 
that it would act on hard materials, and that 
it successfully cut pyrites and “blackband.” There 
was no difficulty in sharpening the tool, as from 
its shape it simply required the grinding of a flat 
surface.—Dr. C. Le Neve Foster inquired the 
cost of the machine, which Mr. Carrett stated to 
be 1257.—Mr. WuHITWELL confirmed the successful 
working of the machine which had come under his 
own knowledge. It had crushed the hard stone in 
a surprising manner. 

Mr. F. Ineie read a paper ‘On Recent 
Improvements in the Application of Concrete to 
Fire-Proof Constructions.’ The author pointed out 
what he considered a radical defect of concrete 
formed of lime as ordinarily used, viz., that by the 
action of fire it becomes reconverted into lime, 
which, when the water from the engines is brought 
to bear upon it, expands greatly, and forces out 
the walls to the destruction of the building. He 
advocated the use of a concrete formed from 
gypsum, which is not liable to this defect. The 
gypsum, which is of a coarse and inexpensive 
character, is formed into plaster of Paris by roasting, 
and mixed with a peculiar kind of clay found in 
connexion with the beds of gypsum. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monpay. Entomological, 7. 
Tvrspay. Horticultural, 3.—General Meeting, and Lecture. 





FINE ARTS 
+ 
OUTRAM’S MONUMENT. 
To Mr. M. Noble, as sculptor, we are indebted 
for a new version of combination in design in the 
form of a memorial to Gen. Outram, lately erected 


in Westminster Abbey. We cannot say that the 





result is fortunate. The bust, or rather half-figure, 
is mounted on a pedestal, in the front of which 
last is placed a Gothic quatrefoil panel, inclosing 
a carving in relief representing a meeting between 
the General and some native authorities. The style 
of it is aptly enough adapted from that of Ghiberti, 
on the gates to the Baptistery at Pisa, but very 
decidedly inferior to it in respect to execution and 
refinement,—the figures, as they are situated at a 
considerable height above the eye, looking short 
and rather stumpy—an unfortunate defect. The 
actions of the figures are fairly expressed in a some- 
what commonplace manner. The style thus pro- 
duced does not harmonize with the prosaic natural- 


| ism of the bust, which is the leading element of 


the composition, or with that of those subordinate 
statues which, placed at the sides of the pedestal, 
and less than the size of life, are too evidently 
intended to make up the trite pyramidal arrange- 
ment so much affected in modern trivial monu- 
ments. These statues represent, the one a naked, 
the other a robed native; both recline towards the 
centre of the composition, their heads being close 
to the upper portion of the pedestal; their feet are, 
of course, most removed from that portion: thus 
the pyramid is produced, not much to the satisfac- 
tion of those who prefer novelty in design. The 
execution of these figures is tolerably good in the 
modern, that is, the picturesque, non-monumental 
fashion to which the half-education of our sculptors 
so frequently inclines their minds. We lament 
this lack of gravity and dignity in design, but do 
not wonder at seeing that modern sculptural train- 
ing rarely leads a student either to the profound 
elaboration and severity of antique Art or the more 
purely architectonic method of treatment which 
prevailed with the great Gothic artists who pro- 
duced the Abbey itself, and should be followed in 
works which are intended to be there enshrined. 
So weakly have the principles of these immortal 
schools of design been appreciated by Mr. Noble, 
that his composition, together with its ruling 
motive, approaches the ludicrous, The “ weepers,” 
if we may so style them, or supporters—they much 
resemble what are called supporters in heraldry— 
have diverse expressions and varied attitudes,—a 
good thing if it were well attained, and noble in 
itself. On the contrary, however, one of the statues 
leans his head against the pedestal as if it ached 
(this idea is irresistible by the spectator,) and looks 
downwards ; the other figure is in a woful-looking 
attitude, not one of genuine sorrow or deep medi- 
tation, as Michael Angelo might have chosen, but 
as if he were the victim of a raging tooth, and 
leans his head like that of his fellow, but looks 
up in vain hope for a dentist. Placed, but tempo- 
rarily we hope, immediately in front of the mural 
monument of General Wade,—a curious piece of 
eighteenth-century Art in marble, a thorough dis- 
grace to the Abbey,—this memorial to Outram is 
thoroughly in keeping with it as regards design, but 
infinitely inferior to it in elaboration and thorough- 
ness of treatment. The Indians of Mr. Noble are 
less expressive than the scythe-armed Time of his 
predecessor ; his half-length figure is less commend- 
able than the angels of his neighbour in intrusion; 
his quasi-Gothic panel, with its Renaissance carvings 
of dumpy figures, less valuable, because not so well 
in keeping, than the banners, trumpets and trophy 
of the other. We trust this monument may find 
another place. In the Abbey it does but tend to 
perpetuate the absurdities in marble that are so 
rife and destructive to the beauty of the building. 
Now that even our village churches rarely receive 
monuments that show no signs of Christianity, and 
are but vainglorious braggings,—not of the belief 
of the dead, but of the deeds of the living,—it 
is very hard indeed to find the noblest, most 
gloriously consecrated abbey continued as the 
receptacle for such blunders in thought, such 
anachronisms in taste, and such feeble designs as 
that in question. Those who placed, or suffered 
such a work to be placed, at Westminster are 
evidently untaught in Art and indifferent to the 
propriety of a church. That ‘amiable spy,” Major 
André, has been commemorated to the anger or 
the laughter of succeeding generations by the 
standing Red Indians and their trappings, which 
occupy the sides of a sarcophagus not many feet 
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from where Outram stares across the nave. Have 
we not advanced in knowledge of design since this 
absurdity was achieved? It would seem that the 
day of cannon-balls, flags, rocks, Fames, Glories, 
Nymphs, Times, scythes, guns, spears, “bustos,”’ 
and the rest of their order in trash, has not yet 
past. Mr. Noble has done some very pretty figures 
in what is called “drawing-room sculpture.” He 
has now failed wofully in monumental and even 
in pathetic design; nothing less than success in 
this is tolerable, in commemorating the brave; 
still less can we endure that which is trivial in 
a church, 








FINE-ART GOSSIP. 

TuHE first part of M. J. Ph. Berjeau’s collection 
of Early Dutch, German, and English Printers’ 
Marks has been published by Mr. E. Rascol, 
Brydges Street, Covent Garden, and contains 
twenty-three examples of varied but, generally 
speaking, great interest, commencing, chronologi- 
cally, with Johann Koelhoff’s shield of arms and its 
quaint crest, dated 1470—1500, “‘J.K.,” in black 
letter, in the upper corners of the block, including 
the “W.C.” of Caxton and its entwined figure, 
© 1476—1491,” concluding, in the like order, with 
Richard Watkins’s cartouche, uncouth and rude 
as it is, “ London, 1557—1591.” Some of the ex- 
amples are very well designed indeed, showing a 
feeling for Art beyond the mere habit of copying 
modes of the time. Thus, the “V.S.” of Valentine 
Schumann, of Leipzig, 1502—1534, between two 
saplings,—the monogram of Lawrence Andrewe, 
London, 1499—1527, although on a florid shield, 
—are good in their way. A good signature of the 
‘‘merchant’s mark” order is that of Hugh Single- 
ton, London, 1553—1588, with the ever-present 
“*4” yising from the cipher ‘H.S.,” making, in 
more ways than one, the emblem of the Trinity 
and the monogram of Christ. Fust and Schoeffer’s 
signature, Mentz, 1457-1466. Jacob de Breda’s 
(Deventer, 1486—1519) handsome mark, probably 
the handsomest of the whole before us, comprises, 
not only the evangelistic emblems, but the sacred 
Monogram, and some beautifully designed and 
executed foliage. 

At Messrs. Colnaghi’s may be seen a picture 
by M. Mignot, who has so often painted South 
American and tropical scenery, representing the 
Falls of Niagara as seen from the Terrapin Tower, 
which is joined to Goat Island by a bridge. Here 
is seen the Horseshoe Fall, over which the greater 
portion of the water goes. The work is executed 
with remarkable spirit, and contains none of that 
too common effect of exaggerating the peculiar 
character of the scene it depicts: the aspect of the 
grass-green and glassy surges plunging as they go 
towards the edge is effective enough. M. Mignot 
has been eminently successful in representing the 
effect of light, transmitted or reflected, upon his 
canvas ; in treating atmospheric effect he has done 
even better than is usual with him. 

The bosses in the roof of the nave of West- 
minster Abbey are being cleaned and re-gilt. 

The first contract for the restoration of Salisbury 
Cathedral has been carried out, and a second 
contract entered upon for further works, which 
embrace the renovation of the west front: this 
portion will be completed by June next. The 
difficult task of strengthening the tower and spire 
has been performed. We trust these portions of 
the glorious structure will not require further 
attention for centuries to come. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


a 
MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


In a busy section of our world of London society, 
that of musical amateurs, a tendency has appeared 
increasingly of late years to cross the line which 
separates dilettantism from serious musical effort, 
whether the same be composition or performance. 
The feat is a harder one than the generality of the 
ladies and gentlemen havingsuch ambitions suppose. 
Granting them the advantages of an education more 
liberal and refined than falls to the lot of many who 
raise themselves to a good social position by their ac- 
complishments in art, they labour under a counter- 








balancing disadvantage, which must be faced and | 


overcome ere any real excellence can be achieved, — 
the vanity engendered by courteous flattery and 
easily-won praise. They must forget and cast aside 
as valueless things which mean nothing, all draw- 
ing-room successes. Who will dare tospeak the truth 
to those who good-naturedly devote themselves to 
the amusement of their friends,—to tell Lady Celia 
that her voice is out of tune, and that her scales are 
unfinished,—to hint to Sir Plume that, gentle-born 
though he be, he still sings a little worse than Rubini! 
What bystander in the corner has not been amazed 
by airs and graces, and pretensions and rivalries of 
a florid growth which has no prototype in the 
world of those who must, in the main, rely on 
public justice and discrimination for the place they 
are to hold? We have been led to repeat these 
considerations by hearing of another gentleman 


with a tenor voice, whose private triumphs have | 


encouraged him to turn his talent to professional 
account, and who meditates entering on a course 
of grave study with that object. In proportion as 
he acts on the principle just intimated, and acknow- 
ledges the difficulties under which he begins the 
task of needed correction and completion, will the 
fulfilment of his admirers’ hopes or their disappoint- 
ment be real and great. 

It is said that Mr. Mapleson has the project of 
giving English Opera a chance during the autumn 
and early winter, and that a new work by Mr. 
Balfe will figure in his programme. The composér 
of ‘The Bohemian Girl’ owes it to himself to 
retrieve his old popularity, which was lost by the 
last half-dozen careless and ill-considered operas 
thrown out from his pen, the best of which would 
not bear revival for a week. 

The ascetics will rejoice to read that, owing to 
want of support, the Sunday band in the Regent’s 


Park will be obliged to give up its performances ; 


the sale of penny programmes, from which a large 
portion of its income was derived, being entirely 
insufficient for its purpose. 

Though wilful mis-statement, made under the 
excuse of a slashing and would-be sarcastic style, 
is ninety-nine times out of a hundred unworthy of 
attention, there are cases in which ignorance of fact 
and presumption of conclusion must be shown for 
what they are. It might have been thought that no 
one dealing with the question of musical education 
in this country and the chance of its support by 
government assistance who can read plain English, 
could conceive the Atheneum to be in favour of 
a repatching of the Royal Academy, still less of 
its transfer to South Kensington. Yet a paragraph, 
containing such a distortion of every word and 


thought that emanated from this journal, abso- | 


lutely figured last week in the columns of a con- 
temporary paper! Such want of common under- 
standing (not to use a stronger word) brings with 
it the condemnation of all exhibiting it,—be their 
motives what they may. 

Our journals advertise that the winter term of 
the Stuttgart Conservatory of Music will commence 
in October next. Nothing can be more modest than 
the annual fee, which is stated at 10/. for female, 
81. 8s. for male students. 

There is a report in the Orchestra that the 
spirited managers of the well-managed Alhambra 
have applied to M. Offenbach to compose a work 
expressly for that establishment, and to conduct 
its performance in person. 

Signor Morini, who played Faust in Paris, and 
who has been described to us as having essentially 
improved since that period, has been engaged by 
Mr. Mapleson to make one of a travelling company 
about to make the round of England during the 
recess.—Mr. Gye is said to have engaged Signor 
Cotogni, ‘the celebrated baritone,” for his next 
season.—The Gazzetta det Teutri is profuse in its 
praises of Signorina Margharita Gigli, a new 
Sicilian singer, who has appeared at Catania with 
the utmost success. ‘‘They say,” says the same 
authority, ‘‘that Signor Rossini is composing a 
Cantata to celebrate the restoration of Venice to 
Italy.” 

It is now stated as past doubt that M. Carvalho 
intends to produce Herr Wagner’s ‘ Lohengrin’ at 
the Théatre Lyrique in January.—A new three- 
act comic opera, ‘ Deborah,’ with music by M. 


Devin-Duvivier, is to be given at the same theatre : 
also, a revised and condensed edition of M. Gounod’s 
‘ Philemon et Baucis,’ which contains some of his 
most delicate and charming music, and a revival 
of his merry ‘ Le Médecin.’—A new tenor, it is 
added, with a beautiful voice, has been found in 
one of the cafés chantants, and secured by M. 
Carvalho. 

A new opera, ‘ Lucifer,’ by M. Benoit, is in 
preparation at Ghent. 

M. Gade has produced a new Cantata, ‘ The 
Crusaders,’ at Copenhagen. 

For the benefit of the extraordinary criticto whose 
wisdom concerning the extinction of Pigmy Gluck’s 
fame due publicity was given a week ago, we may 
| mention that his ‘Orphée’ and ‘ Alceste’ are, at 
the time present, among the most important works 
in the repertory of the Prague Opera. 

M. Fétis contributes to the Gazette Musicale a 
| detailed account of the grand organ just erected in 
| the concert-room of the Conservatoire at Brussels. 
| He signalizes, in particular, some improvements 
; added to the invention of Mr. Barker, for the 
| lightening of the touch of the instrument. With 
| his usual modesty he gives an account of the piece 
| for organ and orchestra written by him for the 

occasion, conceiving that it inaugurates a new 
| period in musical composition. 
| From the same journal we derive the following 
| piece of news, the sequel of which may be looked 
| for with interest: On the day of the Emperor’s 
féte, a poor Italian woman of agreeable appearance 
| attracted the attention of several amateurs and 
| artists by singing before the Café Riche. Her 
| voice is described as a superb contralto, and her 
method as good. So real was the impression 
| made that, besides a liberal recompense, a sub- 
| scription was opened among the artists on the 
spot, with the view, by completing her education, 
| of giving her that place in the profession for which 
| her natural gifts qualify her. 
The revival of Méhul’s ‘Joseph’ at the Opéra 
; Comique has taken place. 
| On Monday, a new farce was produced at the 
Strand under the title of ‘ Waiting for the Under- 
| ground.’ It is written by Mr. L. H. F. du Ter- 
| reaux. There is in the incidents nothing special as 
to an underground railway. Mr. Turner acted his 
| part (Jeremiah Pumpkin) with such force and 
| character that the success of the farce may be 
| fairly attributed to his efforts. 
On Wednesday, Mr. J. L. Warner, the only 

son of the celebrated tragédienne, the late Mrs. 
Warner, made his début at Sadler’s Wells, in the 
| character of Hamlet. To distinguish the occasion, 
an address in his favour, written by Mr. John 
; Oxenford, was delivered by Miss Edith Heraud. 
| Mr. Warner is young, and not without ability. 
| Nature has gifted him with a fine voice and tall 
person, and, as he has been performing in the 
| provinces for the last three years, he must not be 
regarded as altogether unpractised in his profes- 
sion. 

Among other pieces about to be given at Drury 
Lane during the season at hand will be (we hear) a 
revival of ‘Rob Roy,’ in which Messrs. Anderson, 
Sims Reeves, Phelps, and Miss Helen Faucit will 

rform. 

The Lyceum Theatre will commence its season 
on the 15th of next month, with ‘A Long Strike,’ 
the new drama by Mr. Boucicault, in which he 
will appear with his wife. The report, which has 
found its way into print, that this play is based on 
Mr. Dickens’s ‘ Hard Times,’ is, we believe, erro- 
neous.— Messrs. Creswick and Shepherd have come 
together again in the management of the Surrey 
Theatre, which is to open, on the 8th, with the 
new T. P. Cooke prize drama, ‘True to the Cere,’ 
by Mr. Slous. 

Miss Kate Terry is about to appear at the 
Adelphi Theatre. 

Miss Harris, the daughter of the excellent 
stage-manager of our Royal Italian Opera, is 
engaged at the Théétre Porte St.-Martin. 

Two new Italian dramas are announced in J/ 
Trovatore—‘Cuor di Moglie,’ by Signor Azzi, 
given at Aquila; and at Naples, ‘L’ Ombra di Paga- 
nini,’ by a better-known writer, Signor Dall 


_ Ongaro. 
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“The Times of Thursday announced that the 
principal theatre at Constantinople has been 
destroyed by fire. 





MISCELLANEA 


The Execution of Charlotte Corday.—It is not 
generally known that the executioner’s assistant, 
who slapped the cheek of Charlotte Corday after 
decapitation, was legally punished by imprison- 
ment for having exceeded his duty in this act of 
brutality. I have read a record of this fact in the 
Moniteur of, I think, the second day after the 
execution. The asserted blushing is regarded by 
some as a physiological impossibility, owing to the 
severance of connexion with the heart. K. 

* * The execution, which took place on the 17th 
of July, is not reported in the Moniteur till the 
20th. Wecan find no record of the alleged outrage. 

The Sensitive Plant.—“ Some months ago it 
occurred to me that the motion of the folioles of the 
sensitive plant, on being touched by the finger, 
might be due to the transmission or interchange 
of electricity between the two points in contact. 
Impressed with this idea, I took the opportunity 
a few days ago of putting the matter to the test, 
by using for the purpose of touching the folioles a 
non-conductor, a steel conductor and the finger. 
The experiment quite answered my expectations, 
as the subjoined letter from my friend, Prof. 
Divers, will testify. The plant, I should state, 
was in flower, and at this period it is probably 
more sensitive than at other times. On the 12th 
August I experimented three or four times; and 
on the 19th I again repeated these trials with a 
similar result, so that the care-taker spontaneously 
remarked upon the difference of the effects produced. 
They were these: on touching gently and even 
lightly pressing the folioles with glass they remained 
as they were; on touching them with steel held in 
the fingers, or (in other instances) with the fingers, 
they made their usual movement. Again, before 
I applied these tests, a gentleman asked me to 
explain how it happened that the plant moved 
more readily when touched by any of his children 
than by himself. He had seen this take place 
several times and could not account for it. I 
thought it harmonized exactly with my theory, 
and have since had reason to believe that with the 
same individual the action will be more evident 
when he is in a tonic state (if I may use the 
expression) than when he is exhausted and weary. 
Although what I have shown goes to prove 
that the passage of electricity between the points 
in contact will account for the movement of the 
folioles in such instance, I do not mean to say that 
whenever the foliole moves there must be contact 
with a conductor. For I hold it possible that the 
plant may be capable of developing within itself 
sufficient of such force to close its folioles (a 
seemingly protective movement) if roughly handled. 
From what I had observed with regard to the 
sensitive plant, it appeared to me probable that 
the fly-trap movement of the processes of the 
Dionda muscipula was due to the same cause. 
Having gently touched these exteriorly, I was dis- 
appointed to find no result produced. Laying the 
tip of the little finger (in two cases) softly within 
the expanded processes, I found them to close, 
whereupon I immediately withdrew it, that there 
might be no possibility of injury to the plant. I 
thought the fact almost valueless, as there was no 
opportunity of testing what would be the action 
with a non-conductor. However, but a few 
moments had elapsed, when my attention was 
drawn to a distinctly painful sensation in the ulnar 
nerve at the right elbow,—it being the little finger 
of the right hand I had used. This sensation per- 
sisted for some time; then imperceptibly passed 
away. I admit that the subject is capable of many 
more tests and much more development than I 
can give it in this letter, or at this time. It is my 
intention, however, to pursue the investigation, 
confident that it will be recognized as one of con- 
siderable importance and replete with interest. 
Now, when the rigid limit drawn by the old natu- 
ralists between the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
has been found untenable, there will be many, I 
presume, to admit that @ priori there is no absc- 





lute reason why individuals of the former kingdom 
should be endowed with power of generating elec- 
tricity essentially denied toall members of the latter; 
few, also, I believe, will assert the antecedent 
impossibility of any of those plant-organs, termed 
‘vessels’ and ‘ribs,’ subserving, in a very re- 
stricted sense, it may be, the purpose of nerves.— 
IT an, &c., GEORGE SicErson, M.D.” 

The following is a copy of the letter from Dr. 
Divers, referred to above: 

“Charing Cross Hospital, London, 
‘August 15, 1866. 

“My dear Dr. Sigerson,—At your request, I 
am very glad to be able to acknowledge witnessing 
the interesting fact you showed me at Kew, on the 
12th of the present month, concerning the sensitive 
plant. The fact was this, that while the leaves of 
the plant proved highly sensitive to the slight con- 
tact of your finger, or of a piece of steel held in 
your hand, they were not sensitive to the similar 
contact of glass. This fact was new to me at the 
time.— Yours, my dear Dr. Sigerson, very truly, 

**EpwarD Drivers, M.D. 

“George Sigerson, Esq., M.D.” 


Morgenroth—A Correspondent of the Allge- 
meine Zeitung writes froni Stuttgart: “Just now, 
when we are continually hearing sung by the march- 
ing troops the favourite ‘Morgenroth,’ it may 
prove interesting to many to learn the origin of 
this song, as it has been related to the writer 
of these lines some time ago by a fellow-student 
of the prematurely deceased poet. In the year 
1824, Wilhelm Hauff was living in his mother’s 
house, in the Haag-gasse (now non-existent), 
of Tiibingen. Here he was awakened one 
morning, while it was yet scarcely daylight, by 
some near singing; it was in long-drawn and 
singularly moving chords; he opened the window 
to listen. The sounds came from the washing- 
house beneath, where the female domestics com- 
menced their early labour with a social song. The 
words themselves he could not hear, but the 
tender melancholy of the national melody, com- 
bined with the profound silence all around, had 
a deep effect on the youthful imagination of the 
hearer. He seated himself in the face of the break- 
ing dawn which just began to colour the sky, and 
soon brought to his admiring friends the successful 
poem with which Aurora had inspired him. One 
may see from this tale—and for this reason we 
like it so well—that Hauff’s poem was a poem 
produced by the “occasion” in the finest sense of 
Goethe’s well-known saying. The whole character 
of the song, the situation, the tone, the "national 
tinge, and the inner harmony with the melody, is 
all given with this origin. When Dietrich von 
Krafft, in Hauff’s celebrated novel, ‘ Lichten- 
stein,’ about to pay a visit to his noble guest, 
remains before the door, listening to this song, 
with which George accompanies the cleaning of his 
arms, perhaps a recollection haunted the author of 
his own first acquaintance with the old national 
melody. Well might his friends be delighted, for 
their young companion, whom they had hitherto 
only known to celebrate their student festivities 
with the common enthusiastic expressions of an 
earnest heart, suddenly stood before them a 
finished poet ; for he who understands how to touch 
human souls so deeply with such simple words is, 
and remains, a poet, even were he only to have 
written that one song. Indeed, in no later poems 
of Hauff do we find such plastic power as in this 
one; while it is often conspicuous in his prose 
writings—merely to mention the ‘ Landsknechte’ 
or the exquisite characters of the Bremer Raths- 
keller—in so striking a manner as to have justified 
hopes of a yet riper finish of the author's early- 
developed genius. It almost seems as though an 
inner presentiment that the “ blushing dawn would 
light the way to his own early death” had urged 
him to throw the whole power of his poetic nature 
into this song.” 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. L.—Eos—N. C. 8.—R. B.— 
Cc. H. M.—T. L. M. (no) —H. L.—received. 
. J. B., Southport.—Your method is quite right, and well 
nown., 


Erratum.—P. 250, col. 2, line 41, for “ Rearn” read 
Ream, 
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This day, at all the Libraries, 


The PRISON LIFE of JEF- 
FERSON DAVIS; comprising Details 
and Incidents in his Captivity, and 
Conversations on Topics of great Public 
Interest. By John J. Craven, M.D., 
Physician in Attendance on the Pri- 
soner. Post 8vo0. price 8s. 


“This is the English edition of a book published simulta- 
neously in London and New York, which migh 
of bad » is not. Dr. Craven has played Boswell to a pri- 
soner whose ideas in the hours of failure upon matters conn! 
with the great American Civil War, in which he was the able 
chief of one of the two parties, it must needs interest the world 
to know; and a very sort of Boswell the good Doctor makes.” 
Examiner. 
“A work destined to create a great sensation in the Uni 
States, and to excite no little interest elsewhere.” —Standard. - 


“We are indebted to Dr, Craven’s indiscretion — if ind 
cretion it be—for a volume of remarkable interest; and we will 
not further qualify the praise which in this respect, at all events, 
its author justly deserves .... One of the most noticeable things 
in the book is the largeness of the field which Mr. Davis's conver- 
sations embrace, and the keen and varied observation for which 

e seems to have found time in the course of a very busy life.” 
Saturday Review. 

“* We commend this book for its entertaining pictures of a man 
who has e a large share of the world’s attention during 
these later years.”—Atheneum. 


“ A very interesting volume ; full of spirit and character...... 
This is one of the many good things.”—London Review. 


“* Likely to be much read.”—Court Journal. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, 
Milton House, Ludgate-hill. 





NEW BOOKS, Now Ready. 


The ELEMENTS of INTER- 


NATIONAL LAW. By HENRY WHEATON, LL.D. An 
entirely New and Revised Edition, by R. H. DANA, Esq. 
Royal 8vo. cloth, 30s. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA: its Progress 


and Prospects. By A. FOSTER, Esq., late Member of the 
Legislative Couneil of Adelaide. Demy 8vo. with Map, cloth, 
price 15. 

“Supplies a gap in colonial literature. The book is a capital 
manual of its subject, and those who read it for use will find 
everything they are likely to require.”—Spectator. 

“ A solid, satisfactory book.’’—Reader. 


The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE 


of BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, M.D. LL.D., late Professor of 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology in Yale College, U.S.A. 
Chiefly from his own MSS. and Diary. By GEORGH FISHER. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, price 24s. 


IV. 
The LIFE of the late Dr. MOUN- 


TAIN, Bishop of Quebec. 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


V. 
A HISTORY of SAVINGS’ BANKS; 


with an Account of the Origin and Progress of the Government 
Financial Measures for Post-office Banks, Annuities, and Life 
Insurance. By WILLIAM LEWINS, Author of ‘ Her Ma- 
jesty’s Mails.’ 8vo. price 16s. 


‘““A more deeply interesting volume has seldom been offered to 


serious thinkers and practical reformers.” 
INustrated London News. 
“Those who desire to know all that can be known of the career 
of a valuable class of provident institutions, should read Mr. 
Lewins’s ‘ History of Savings’ Bank.’ The last few years have seen 
80} xt linary and beneficial legislation in respect to these 
institutions—have seen, indeed, a new order of them created— 
calculated largely to extend their salutary influence. All these, 
together with the past history of savings’ banks, Mr. Lewins de- 
scribes. And he dggs it with so much lucidity, that there is no 
sibility of the reader of his book stumbling upon any doubts. 
e merits of the institutions, their failings, the advantages they 
confer, and the drawbacks upon theif usefulness, are all clearly 
pointed out. Those who know nothing, or very little, of this sub- 
ject should read the book. In every respect it will amply repay 
perusal.”—Morning Star. 








London: SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, 
Milton House, Ludgate-hill. 





NEW NOVELS, Now Ready. 
The JOURNAL ofa WAITING GENTLE- 


OMAN. 1 vol. 88. 


TOILERS of the SEA. oe¥ Victor Hugo. 


hird Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


The STORY of KENNETT. By Bayard 


YLOR. 2 vols. 


A CASUAL ACQUAINTANCE. By Mrs. 


DUFFUS HARDY. 2 vols. 16s. 


MATTINS and MUTTON’S. By Cuthbert 


BEDE. 2 vols. 16s. 


The WHITE FAVOUR. By Henry Holl. 


3 vols. 248. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, 
Milton House, Ludgate-hill, 
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MESSRS. 
SAUNDERS, OTLEY & CO. 8 | 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


—— 


DEDICATED TO THE aaa REV. THE LORD BISHOP 


The UNIVERSITIES’ MISSION to | 


br J Ne meg AFRICA, from its commencement to its | 
from the Zambesi. By the Rev. HENR 


ROWLEY, one of the two Survivors ¢ of Bishop A 3 


Clerical Staff. 1 large vol. 8vo. with Portraits, Maps, and 
numerous Illustrations. (Just ready. 


LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR T. B. ELLIS, K.C.B. 


MEMOIRS and SERVICES of the 


late Lieut.-General Sir T. B. ELLIS, Royal 
nes. From his own Memoranda. KiSitea oy LY 
ELLIS. 1 vol. 8vo. [Just 


NEW NOVEL. 
ANGELO LYONS. By William 
PLATT, Author of ‘ Yorke House,’ &c. 3 vols. ~ 8vo. 
Just ready. 
LONDON PAUPERISM. 


The FEMALE CASUAL and her 
LODGING; with a Complete nme for the Regulation of 
Workhouse ‘Infirmaries STALLARD, M.B. Lond. 
&c., Author of ‘ London eioudan? &c. Post 8vo. 

Just ready. 
NEW NOVEL. 
The ROMANCE of MARY CON- 


STANT. Written by HERSELF. 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
bevelled boards. (Ready. 
“ nes! hélas! que les choses passent et les souvenirs de- 
meurent 
DR. M. J. CHAPMAN. 


The GREEK PASTORAL POETS: 


yg TN eh Translated and Edited 
M. J. CHAPMAN, Trinity College, Cambrid; > . ae 
od, revised. 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bevelled 


DR. M. J. CHAPMAN, 


HEBREW IDYLLS and DRAMAS. 


Dr. M. J. CHAPMAN, Trinity College, Cambridge. Ori- 
finally lene po in Fraser's Magazine. 1 vol. post poe. 
elled edges. fReady, 


London : 
Saunvers, OTLEY & Co. 66, Brook-street, W. 





‘So saath, with Maps and Diagrams, price 5s. 


aE HANDBOOK of the STARS. By 
SHARD A. PROCTOR, B.A. F.RAS., ‘Author 2 
. Saturs and its System.” 


London : Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, in 12mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


HE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. | 


Edited with the sanction of the Head-Masters of the Public 
Schools included in Her Majesty's Commission. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in post 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
MERICA DURING and AFTER the WAR. 


Repose,’ ‘ Swiss Men and Swiss Moun: 
London : Longmans, Green, and co, "Paternoster- “Tow. 


Just published, in 8v0. price 3a. ‘cloth, 


PLEA for a NEW TRANSLATION of 
LX the SCRIPTURES ; with a Translation of St. 3 's Epistle 
to the Romans. By the Rev. ALFRED DEWES, M.A 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in crown 8vo. price 4s. cloth, 


| gm COMPOSITION and RHETORIC, 
anual. By ALEXANDER BAIN, M.A., Professor of 
Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 


By the same Author, New Edition, price 2s. 6d. 
An ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


STEVENS AND HOLE’S SCHOOL SERIES. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. price 1s. 6d. cloth, 
HE PRIMARY READER: a Course of Pro- 
ive Reading and Brgiling, Lessons in STEVENS, 


gress’ 
and Dissyllabies (Prose and Poe By E. T. STEVENS, 
A.K.C, a yy C. HOLE, F. ate &. 8, Editors of ‘The Grade 





Lesson 

*,* ‘The Primary Reader’ is the First Book of “ The Complete 
Reader, acarefully graduated System of Teaching to mea and 
Spell by means of attractive and instructive Lessons,in Four 
Books. ts,  copecially,¢ designed for Upper and Middle-Class "fehools 
and Priva lies. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





NEW WORK BY THE REV. DR. R. VAUGHAN. 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
HE WAY to REST: Results of a Life- 
search after Religious Truth. By ROBERT VAUGHAN, 
D.D., Author of ‘ Revolutions in English History.’ 


“It is impossible to conceive | solve the mysteries of life, and 
a more able defence of orthodox | the difficulties that are inv olved 
Evangelical opinions than isin the rejection of Scripture 

d inthis volume. The | authority, could not be pre- 





COMPLETION OF THE WORK. 

Issued to Subscribers only, in 8 Parts, imperial folie, 128. each, 
or complete dete hendeens Portfolio for 5i 

HE ANATOMY of FOLIAGE, » il VIII. 

Plate I.—THE LIME IN WINTER. 

Plate II.—THE SAME TREE IN SUMMER. 
Arranged by Tuomas Harttox. Photographed by Edward Fox. 
” Range pm for reference to all who wish to possess trustworthy 
orn cellent studies for the’ landscape-painter.”—Art-Journal. 

In use at the Government School of Art, South Kensington, 
where Specimens of the Plates may be seen. 
Subscribers’ Namesreceived by T. Hatton,2, Ship- ora Brighton. 


NEWSPAPER FOR THE GARDENING AND FARMING 
INTEREST. 








Registered for Transmission Abroad, 
Published every Saturday, price 5d., or 6d. stamped. 

Each Yearly Volume complete in itself, with Title-page and Index, 

HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND 

AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE: 
A WEEKLY RECORD OF RURAL ECONOMY AND 
GENERAL NEWS. 
Table of Contents for Saturday, August 25th. 
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difficulties that reason has to! sented with greater clearness 
encounter in the attempt to! and force.”—Spectator. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





In feap. 8vo. boards, price 2s. ; postage, 4d. 
CRUISE upon WHEELS: te Kceontaten 


of some Autumn Wanderings amon, Post 
Fred of France. By CHARLES ALLSTO COLLINS: a ohird 
10n. 


George Routledge & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 
DUMAS’ NOVELS FOR ONE SHILLING. 


In 1 vol. new wrapper, 430 pages, price 1s.; postage, 3d. 


HE THREE MUSKETEERS. By ALmE- 
ANDRE DUMAS. Forming the first volume of a 
Edition of these popular Novels, to be issued in Shilling Sonthiy 


olumes. 
George Routledge & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 








“ A triumph of cheapness.”—Sunday Times. 
In demy 8vo. green cloth, 600 pages, price 3s. 6d. 


HE CURIOSITIES of LITERATURE. 
By ISAAC DISRAELI. With a Portrait and Memoir of 
the Author. 

“To the publishers all students owe a debt of gratitude for the 
admirable, complete, and elegant volume which — have put 
within their reach at so low a price as 3s. '—Sta 

George Routledge & Sons, The Peoadway, Ludeate: hill. 


By ROBERT FERGUSON, oe of ‘The Pipe of 
Ys | 
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2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s. 


| 
\A CENTURY OF PAINTERS OF 


THE ENGLISH SCHOOL; 


With Critical Notices of their Works, and an Account of 
the Progress of Art in England. 


By Ricwarp Reperave, R.A. 
| Coe of Her Majesty’s Pictures, and Inspector-General. 
for Art), 


And Samvet REDGRAVE. 


“We must conclude our observations on this work with 
congratulation to the authors on the very large measure 
of success which has rewarded their efforts to produce a 
connected and concise history of Art in England. It is 
one of the most readable books of the kind. This is merit 
of the highest order. They have produced an immense 
mass of new thoughts—a perfect mine of observation is 
described with perspicuity and the most obvious intention 
to be impartial.” —Atheneum. 


“In addition to an admirable method, as regards group- 
ing and arrangement, our authors add to the other charms 
of their book a rich store of sparkling anecdote, and a con- 
siderable amount of varied reminiscences and humour of 
their own....The book will become a great authority, and 
we heartily congratulate the Messrs. Redgrave on the ac- 
complishment of their great work. They were pre-eminently 
fitted for the task, and English Art-literature may well be 
proud of their performance.”—Reader. 


“‘ The reader who has any taste at all for any kind of art 
cannot fail to find something in these pages to gratify and 
whet it; while the reader whose appetite is omnivorous 
will find it abundantly supplied.”—Morning Post. 


“We do not agree with all the Masters Redgrave have 
to say upon Art-matters, but there is very much that is 
exceedingly interesting and extremely important in their 
history.” —Press. 


Smiru, Exrper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


THE FOURTH ‘THOUSAND OF 


SIR SAMUEL WHITE BAKER’S GREAT 
NILE BOOK. 
HE ALBERT N’YANZA, 
GREAT BASIN of the NILE, 
And EXPLORATIONS of the NILE SOURCES. 
By SIR SAMUEL WHITE BAKER, M.A. F.R.G.S., 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 

With Maps, numerous Illustrations engraved on Wood by J. 
Coops from Sketches by Sir Samuel er, and a Chromo- 
Lithograph cairns rapes of the Great Lake from which the Nile 


flows, sand raits of Sir Samuel and Lady Baker, beautifally 
engraved on Steel by Jeens, after Photographs. 


2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 288. 


“* It would be difficult td-overrate the Sapemtenes and the great 
and varied interest of this work.”— Times. 


Macmillan & Co. Denies, 


TES TTT 

AE ILIAD of HOMER, translated into 

Eng ish 

By SIR JOHN F. W. HERSCHEL, Bart. K.H. 
M.A. F.R.S, &. 

















Extra oe 8vo. beautifully printed on toned paper, with 
ette, after the Antique, by Jeens. 


Macmillan & Co. London. 





STONEHENGE’S INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTS- 
MEN. 


With 120 Illustrations, post 8vo. half bound, 496 pp. 10s. 6d. 


HE SHOT-GUN and SPORTING RIFLE. 
By STONEHENGE. 

This Book contains Chapters on Pigeon and Sparrow Trap 
Shooting, Open Shooting, Covert Shcoting, Wild Fowl Shooting, 
Rifle Shooting, Field Spaniels and their Breaking, Retrievers, 
ve Rabbit Dogs, Ferrets and Ferreting, Shooting Ponies, 
General { of § ogs, the Varieties of Shot- 
Guns and Accessories used with them, ‘the Sporting Rifle, the 
Gamekeeper’s Duties, Vermin and the Modes of pestroving them, 
Poachers and the best Modes of C: ting t 


George Routledge & Sons, The Broadway, Ladgate: hill. 











DR. LANKESTER ON THE PREVAILING EPIDEMIC. 
In feap. 8yo. 96 pp. 6d.; or by post, 7 stamps, 
HOLERA: What it is, and How to Prevent 
It. By EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D. F.R.S. 
George Routledge & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate-bill. 





ROUTLEDGE’S NEW LETTER-WRITER. 
In feap. 8vo. cloth boards, 1s.; or by post, 14 stamps, 
OUTLEDGE’S COMMERCIAL LETTER- 
WRITER. Edited by P. L. SIMMONDS. 
George Routledge & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 





This day is published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 68. 6d. 


N ELEMENTARY TREATIO“N on TRI- 
LINEAR CO-ORDINATES, the METHOD of RECI- 
PROCAL POLARS, and the THEORY of PROJECTIONS. 


By the Rev. N. M. FERRARS, M.A. 
SECOND EDITION. 
Macmillan & Co. London. 


This day is published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
N THE UNDULATORY THEORY OF 
OPTICS. Designed for the Use of Students in the University. 


By GEORGE BIDDELL AIRY, M.A, 
Astronomer Royal. 


A NEW EDITION. 
Macmillan & Co, London. 








This day is published, 18mo. cloth, 
A SHILLING BOOK OF 
OLP TESTAMENT HISTORY, for 
NATIONAL and ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
By the Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, M.A. 
With Map. 
Macmillan & Co. London. 
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On Ist September, price 2s. 


THE FORTNICHTLY REVIEW, N92 32. 
Edited by GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 


CONTENTS. 
A HUNGARIAN ELECTION. By Arrnur J. Patterson. 
HOLBEIN AT THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION. By ALFRED WoLtmayy. 
The OXFORD REFORMERS of 1498. Chap. VI. By Frepgric SeEBouM, 
The ELEMENTS OF MUSCULAR STRENGTH. By M. Foster, Juy. 
The INSCRIPTION AT ANCYRA,. By W. M. W. Catt. 
WAS SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON A BERKELEIAN? By James Hutcainson STiR.ine. 
VITTORIA, Chaps. XXXIIL, XXXIV. By GgorcE MeagpitH. 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
CRITICAL NOTICES :—* 


Up the Country.’ By Joun Dgxnis.—‘ Southwood Smith on Epidemics.’ By the Eprror. 


CHapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





Just published, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


REMINISCENCES OF A BENGAL 
CIVILIAN. 


By WILLIAM EDWARDS, 
Judge of Her Majesty’s High Court of Agra. 


SmitH, Exvper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Now ready, a CHEAPER EDITION, price 6s. cloth illustrated, 


MISS MACKENZIE. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


5 Mr. Trollope has written many Novels which are far more attractive, which compel the attention more eagerly, 
which it is difficult not - 0 on with when once we have begun to read them, and yet perh 
which is more to his credit than this one of ‘ Miss Mackenzie.’ "—Times. * a Novel 





Also, by the same Author, price 2s., picture boards, 
DOCTOR THORNE. | RACHEL RAY. 
THE MACDERMOTS OF BALLYCLORAN. 


Cuapman & Hatt, 198, Piccadilly. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 








Ready this day at all Libraries, 3 vols. post Svo. 


CRADOCK NOWELL: a Tale of the New Forest. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE, Author of ‘Clara Vaughan.’ 
NEW STORY.—Just published, 1 vol. post 8vo. 8s. 


AUNT MARGARETS TROUBLE. By a 


NEW WRITER. Reprinted from “ the Year Round,’ 


Sust published, 1 vol. post 8vo. 9s. 


SKETCHES of RUSSIAN LIFE. Edited Ys 


HENRY MORLEY. 


Ready this day, crown 8vo. 12 Plates, price 9s., a New and Cheaper Edition, 


The ROYAL CONFECTIONER. By Fran-|* 


CATELLI. 
193, PiccapILry. 


NEW BOOKS AT MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


See MUDIES LIBRARY CIRCULAR for SEPTEMBER. 
Postage free on application. 


CHEAP BOOKS AT MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE LIST for SEPTEMBER. 
Postage free on application. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD- STREET, LONDON. 
City Office—4, King-street, Cheapside. 





NEW WORKS. 


—o—— 


Francis E. Anstie, M.D. F.R.C.P. 
NOTES on CHOLERA and other 


BETDEMIC DISEASES: for the Use of the Public. By 
ANCIS E. ANSTIE, M.D. F.R.C.P., Senior Assistant- 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. ‘Feap. 8vo. price 4s. 


“ An important work, useful ai&e to the public and the 
titioner, accurate in its fac’ ear in its descriptions, and 
legheal in its ae may oe up to the ot recent advance of medical 
”— Popular Science 
‘Contains much sound information set forth in good Engli 
The latest and most generally accepted views of the profession on 
epidemic diseases in this country are very clearly ——, 
Saturday 


Margaret Howitt. 
TWELVE MONTHS" with FREDRIKA 


BREMER. In 2 vols. with 
price nn cloth. 





ted fo: ary Chur 

“ Sketched with lively good humour, and bri! “out Petre 

—_— of Miss pens tod 's dom fom tic ay penevolent character, 

”— Mornin: 

“She has the a. nmius of ting in 

in brief, comman: ions accomplishments which do not 
— of two poets.”— Atheneum. 

“*Two volumes which give us, not only a good view of Miss 

rivate life, but also a most pabeteaiing ¢ description 

of the Swedes themselves. We are brought face to face most chazm- 

ingly with Swedish manners.”— Reader. 


E. de Pressensé, D.D. 
JESUS CHRIST: his Times, Life, and 


Work. By E. DE PRESSENSE, D.D. In8vo. price 14s. cloth. 
‘* The real value of M. de Pressensé's treatise lies in the profound 
iritual insight, and the ae and reverential seriousness which 
it combines with a truly scientific — cS Bosco He has written 
on the greatest of all subjects, and with a simplicity 
of intention to instruct, a & ripeness of epility and learnin; 
and Christian wisdom, a largeness of comprehension 
bigwan to be devoted :j the illustration of so great and 
'—Contemporary Review. 


them 
Rev. R. W. Dale, M.A. 
DISCOURSES delivered on SPECIAL 


—" By R. W. DALE, M.A. In crown 8vo. price 


“In Mr. Dale's nee paw & — Special Occasions’ we have some 
of the finest ary Rev. 


London: Jackson, WatForD & Hopper, 27, 
Paternoster-row. 


STAN FORD'S TRAVELLING MAPS, 12 
miles to t 0 em showing 

no Pi othe bs. ENG ND LES, 36 by 43 
sheet, RE 88. ; te Gd: roller, varnished, 158.— 
SCOTLAND or TRELAND cach 38 by 21 in. sheet, 2¢. 6d. ; case, 
4s. 6d. ; Tag ey 








e¢ Roads, Railw: ys, Canals, 
ist, the "Traveller, the ebounting:h “house, the 
and WALE in.. 


‘ished, 
E. Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


Lately published, crown 8vo. limp cloth, price le. 


E FIRST BOOK of the ILIAD of 
ound rendered in the HEROIC COUPLET. By 
“Omega sticks pretty close te ba a tet and translates with 

smoothness as cer and decided taste. 
“ Omi —= has ed. eS some re places ¢ there, are evinced con- 


Court Circular. 
London: Hatchard & Co. 187, Piccadilly. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


HILOOTETES : a Metrical Drama after the 
Antique. By M. A 
“ This is a fine poem, beautiful in detail, B, poweetd asa whole ; 
leaving the same sort of impression of sad majesty upon us as 
many of the finest Greek dramas themselves ; combi’ the self- 
restrained and subdued passion of the antique style with, pas 
and there, a touch of luxuriance of vomeoag pom and ogi 
that wider of emotions and deeper love of natural 
aracteristic of the modern.”—Spectator. 
re aaa a Le meee | of plot, ~~ n classic chesteness of of i ptvte and 
nice and exact eavin, ng of in 
+ on ae of the whole, the ‘ Phi ~ FA M. A. 
i po that is saying much—to be named in the same 
day * Atalanta in Calydon.’ ”—Saturday Review. 


Soden: Alfred W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 


ALOM’S NEW OPERA and FIELD GLASS, 
and TEE RECONNOITERER GLASS, price 108. 10d., sent 
free.— “Tourist’s Favourite,” through ex traordinary division 
of labour, “distinctly shows small windows 10 miles off, landscape 
hy 30 miles, Jupiter’s moons, &c.—The Marquis or CARMARTHEN: 

















ood. ”— Eart or BreaDALBANE: 


e Reconnoiterer is very 
“T find it all you say, and wonderfully powerful for so very onek 
a glass."—Ear. oF rei “It is a beautiful glass. "— Rev. 


Lorp Scarsnace “approves of it.”—Lorp Girrorp: “ Most use- 
ful.”—Lorp Garvacu:“ Lene oe men good.”—Sir Dieny Cayiey: 
“It gives me complete satisfaction, ~ is wonderfully 5 
Cart. Senpey, Royal Small Arms Enfield: “I have 
found it effective at the 1,000-yards range. —F. i. eas of 
Farnley, Esq. : “I never before met an article that so compas 
the recommendation of its maker, nor, although 
have tried many, a Glass. combining 80 much power for its s' 
with so much clearness.”"—The : “ We have carefull mk me 
it at an 800-yard rifle range against ‘all the Glasses po 
members of the Corps, and found it fully equal to hoe 
ss although they, had cost more than four times its 
—N What intending tourist will noe "start 
without ‘oooh an indis neable toap trip?” 
The a YTHE” GLASS shows. ballet- marks at 
men at 34 miles, price 31s. 6d. All the vere 


tT vot theeg 





lasses, > bearing the oe tradonans 
lom,” “ Bossaneltarer, - and“ H ” are only te direct 
from SALOM & CO. oy BN EDIN tron, a 137, 


Regent-street, LON DO 
” No Agents of any kind anywhere. 
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THE ENGLISH LAKES. 


Now ready, with Two Maps. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


MURRAY’S 


IN 


WESTMORLAND and CUMBERLAND. 


«* The New Travelling Map given in this volume has been constructed from the recent Ordnance Survey, and is 
the most complete ever published, and will enable the pedestrian and others to find their way along all the routes, 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 





A LONDON NEWSPAPER FOR RESIDENTS IN THE COUNTRY. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


An Evening Newspaper and Review. 
PRICE TWOPENCE. 





Apart from its sale as a London Evening Newspaper, the Patt Matt Gazerte has a Large Circu- 
lation in the Country. It is found peculiarly acceptable to Residents in the Provinces who are desirous 
of receiving early every morning a Journal which contains the Latest News of the previous day, and 
which comprises, in addition to the ordinary contents of a Daily Newspaper, a large number of Original 
Articles of various character. 

The First Edition of the Patt Mati Gazerte is published at 3 P.m., and a Second Edition is published in time 
for despatch to the Country by post. 


For the convenience of persons residing in the Country subscriptions will be received by the Publisher; and a single 
copy will be sént to any place out of London on receipt of three postage-stamps. 


TERMS (INCLUSIVE OF PosTAGE). & & & 
Quarterly . 0 19 6 
Half-Yearly 1 19 0 
Yearly 8 18 0 


Office: 14, Salisbury-street, Strand, W.C. 





HUMBER’S RECORD OF ENGINEERING, 1865. 


Now ready, in imperial 4to. Illustrated by 40 Plates, with Photographic Portrait and Memoir of J. R. M‘CLEAN, 
Esq. C.E., price 3/. 3s. half morocco, 


A RECORD OF THE 
PROGRESS OF MODERN ENGINEERING, 1865, 


COMPRISING 
CIVIL, MECHANICAL, MARINE, HYDRAULIC, RAILWAY, BRIDGE, 
and OTHER ENGINEERING WORKS, 
With Essays and Reviews. 
By W. HUMBER, 


Assoc, Inst. C.E., anp M. Inst. M.E. 


Tus volume contains detailed drawings of the principal works executed in the Main Drainage of the Metropolis 
(excepting the Pumping Stations, which will be included in a subsequent volume); and also detailed drawings of the 
Thames Embankment. 

Amongst the Illustrations are the following :—Metropolitan Main Drainage: Works on the Northern Side—Works 
at River Lea; Bridge over Marsh Lane and Bow and Barking Railway Junction; Bridge over Main Line of Bow and 
Barking Railway; Bridge over the East London Water Works Feeder; Details of the Reservoirs, Outlets into the River 
and Penstocks. On the Southern Side—The Bellmouth Junctions of the Sewers on the Bermondsey Branch; Details of 
Reservoirs, and General Sections of Sewers. Thames Embankment: Steam Boat Pier, Westminster Bridge ; Landing 
Stairs between Waterloo and Charing Cross ; Landing Stairs at York Gate; Steam Boat Pier Waterloo Bridge; &c. &c., 
with full detailed Sections of River Wall and Subway. 

The Letter-press contains a full description of the works of the Main Drainage and Thames Embankment, together 
with articles on the Formation of Harbours, Ports, and Breakwaters, Fortifications, Rolling Stock, and Armour Plates. 





The following Volumes may still be had : ~ 


In imperial 4to. with 36 Double Plates, drawn to a large scale, and Portrait of RoBEeRT STEPHENSON, 
81.2 


. 3s. half morocco, 


A RECORD of the PROGRESS of MODERN ENGINEERING, 1864, 


comprising Civil, Mechanical, Marine, Hydraulic, Railway, Bridge. and other Engineering Works. By WILLIAM 
HUMBER, Assoc. Inst. C.E., and M. Inst, M.E., Author of ‘A Complete and Practical Treatise on Cast and 
Wrought Iron Bridge Construction.’ 

“Tt is, as it professes to be, a résumé of all the most interesting and important works lately completed in Great 


Britain ; and containing, as it does, carefully executed drawings, with full working details, will be found a valuable 
accessory to the profession at large.” —Engineer, Nov. 24, 1865. 


Also, uniform with the above, imperial 4to. Illustrated _ 36 Double Plates, and Portrait of Mr. HAawksHAw, 
price 31. 3s. 


HUMBER’S RECORD OF ENGINEERING, 1863. 


“*Handsomely lithographed and printed, it will find favour with many who desire to preserve in a permanent form 
copies of the plans and sje:ifications prepared for the guidance of the contractors for many important engineering 
works,” —Engineer, 


London: Lockwoop & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C, 


HANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS 


| Octavius E. Coope, E 





HEENIX FIRE OFFICE.—REDUCTION 
P of DUTY.—The Reduced Duty of 1s. 6d. per cent. per annum 
18 NOW CHARGED on all Insurances effected, whether on 
Buildings, Furniture, or Stock. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 
Lombard-street.and Charing Cross, 
July, 1866, 





LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE. 


EstaBLisHED 1N 1797, 
70, LOMBARD-STREET, E.C. and 57, CHARING CROSS,S.W. 


Directors. 

Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. M.P, 
Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
William James Lancaster, Esq. 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart. F.R.S, 
Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 

B ® Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Edward Hawkins, jun. Esq. Marmaduke Wyvill, jun, Esq, 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 


NOTICE.—The next Distribution of Profit will be made at the 
end of 1868. All Policies now effected on the “return system” 
will ee me 3 

a last Bonus varied from 28 to 60 per cent. on the Premiums 


PELICAN 


. Esq. 
Esq. D.C.L. 


Thos. Henry Farquhar, Esq. 
James A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. 


William Cotton, 
F.R. 


paid. ‘i - 

Loans, in connexion with Life Assurance, upon approved 
security, in sums of not less than 500/. 
* For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply to the Secretary, 
or to any of the Company’s Agents. 





UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE-STREET, and 
CRAIG’S-COURT, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


The attention of persons desirous of making a provision for 
their Families by means of Life Assurance is directed to the para- 
mount importance of resorting for that purpose to an Office of 

ESTABLISHED CREDIT. 
Amongst the advantages offered by this old-established Society to 
persons effecting Assurances now are— 
LOW RATES OF PREMIUM, 
especially for Young Lives, 
PAYABLE ANNUALLY, HALF-YEARLY, OR QUARTERLY. 





PARTICIPATION IN 80 PER CENT. OF THE PROFITS, 


A BONUS EVERY FIVE YEARS, 
apportioned to Policies on which three or more Annual Pre- 
miums have been paid at the period of division, and receivable 
in Cash, or applied in augmentation of the Sum Assured, or Re- 
duction of the Premiums, at the option of the Policy-holder. 





N.B. Proposals are now received, and Assurances may be 
effected at the Office in Craig’s-court, as well as at the Chief Office 


in T dneedle-street. 
acer omonien es JAMES HARRIS, Actuary. 


£250,000 HAVE BEEN PAID 
as COMPENSATION for 


CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
INVESTED CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, 50,0000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, 85,0001. 
An ANNUAL PAYMENT of 31. to 61. 58. secures 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week, 
while laid up by Injury. 

Offices—64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


(\HUBB’s PATENT SA FES— 
the most secure against Fire and Thieves. 


CHUBB’S PATENT Leo A 2OCEs of on — and 
for eve’ gn Rr ee atches with small and nea 
Keys—Cash, eed, Paper, and Writing Boxes, all fitted with the 
Detector Locks—Iron Doors for Strong Rooms. 

Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 

CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord- 
street, Liverpool ; 16, Market-street, Manehester; and Wolver- 
hampton. 











STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LEN FIELD STARC H, 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER.USED. 





“ Purity AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 


On BAN’ Ss TARO 8. 
PRIZE MEDALS WERE AWARDED 


AT THE 
GREAT EXHIBITIONS OF 1851 anv 1862, 
And also THE ONLY BRITISH MEDAL at the 
DusLin Exursition oF 1865. 
Sold by all Grocers and Druggists. 
J. & J. COLMAN, LONDON. 


ENRY’S CALCINED MAGNESIA con- 
tinues to be prepared, with the most scrupulous care and 
attention, by Messrs. MHOs. & WM. HENRY, Manufacturin) 
Chemists, Manshester. It is sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., or, wit! 
glass-stoppers, at 4s. 6d., stamp included, with full directions for 
its use, by their various Agents in the Metropolis, and throughout 
the United Kingdom ; but it cannot be genuine unless their names 
are engraved on the Government Stamp, which is fixed over the 
cork or stopper of each Bottle.—Sold in London, wholesale, by 
essrs. Barclay & Sons, Farringdon-street ; Sutton & Co. Bow 
Churchyard ; Newbery & Sons, 5. Edwards, Butler & Crispe, St. 
Paui’s Churchyard; Sayory & Co, New Bond-street; Sangers 
Oxford-street. 
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E M oO s =-E Ss & S$ O N, 
le Ready-n anade and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, Woollen 
Drapers, Hat Hosiers, Boot and 


Shoe Manufacturers, and 
General ‘outnteers for all Classes. 


MOSES & SON respectfully invite an in- 

le spection of their SUMMER STOCK, which will be 

found to comprise all the most fashionable sty les and on exten- | 

sive assortment of the newest fabrics, selected with care and judg- 
ment from the principal Home and Foreign Markets. 

The following are the London Addresses of E. MOSES & SON: 





157, MINORIES. 
$3, A ALDGATE, 


890, ALDGATE. 

506, NEW Ox FORD-STREET. 
507, NEW OXFORD- STREET. 
508, NEW ‘STREET 


3, HART-STREET 

137, TOTTEN HAM- COURT-ROAD. 
138, TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD. 
283, EUSTON-ROAD. 
Also, 


19, BRIDGE-STREET, BRADFORD, YORKS, 
20, BRIDGE- STREET, BRADFORD, YORKS. 


4’ MOSES & SON’S ESTABLISHMENTS 

je are CLOSED EVERY FRIDAY EVENING at Sunset till 

SATURDAY EVENING at Sunset, when business is resumed | 
till Eleven o'clock. 


Allarticles are marked the lowest prices in plain figures, from | 


which no abatement can be made. 
Any article not approved of will be exchanged, or the money | 
will be returned. 
vist of Price es with Rules for Self-measurement and Fashion 
Card, with Patterns, gratis and post free. 


QILV ER FIR FURNITURE, by HOWARD | 
& SONS.—The Nobility and Gentry are respectfully invited 
to inspect the Furniture made by HOWARD & SONS of this ele- | 
gant wood; being manufactured by steam-power, oe of the 
best possible quality, the price is moderate.—26 and 27, Berners- | 
street, Oxford-street. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED-ROOM 
FURNITURF.—An ILL USTRAT ED CATALOGUE, 

with Prices of 1,000 Articles of BED-R0OOM FURNITURE, sent 
“lar by post) o nh ap tion to FLLMER & SON, Upholsterers, 
32 and 28, BE ERS-STREET, London, W., ‘and 34 and 35, 

c cit ARLES-STREET, Oxford-street, W. 























ILLIAM SMEE & SONS respectfully | 


caution intending Purchasers of the “‘ SMEE’s SPRI NG 
MATTRESS, TUCKER’S PATENT,” or “SOMMIER TUCK- 


R,” against various imitations and infringements, preserving | 
somewhat the appearance of the Original, but wanting all its | 


essential advantages. 

Each Genuine Mattress bears the Label “ TuckER’s Patent,” 
and a Number. 

The “smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker’s Patent.” received the 


only Prize Mepat,or Honourable Mention, given to Bedding of | 
at the INTERNATIONAL Exuisirion, 1862, and | 


any description, 
may be obtained (price from 25s.) of most respectable Bedding 
Warehousemen and U pholsterers, and Wholesale of the Manu- 
facturers, WILLIAM SMEE SONS, Finsbury, Moorgate 
Railway Terminus, London, E.C. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. ” 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
nd TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings; 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 aoe arti- 
on for Home or Continental Travellin } aie TRATED 
CATALOGUE, post free.—J. W. ALLE anufacturer and 
Patentee, 37, W EST STRAND, London, W.o 
Also, Allen’s Barrack Furniture. cikshapee of Officers’ Bed- 
steads, Washhand Stands, Canteens, &c. post free. 


GAUCE—LEA & PERRIN’YS 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pr d by 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 
The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. 
ASK FOR “ LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE. 
*x* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
cester; Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Messrs. BARCLAY 
& SONS, London, &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


j\ R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 
FLEET-STRE ET, bas Se - ENTIRELY NEW 
DESCRIPT ION of ART ETH, fixed without 
springs, wires, or ligatures. ther a cota resemble the natu- 
ral teeth, as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer ; they will never change colour or decay, and will 
be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and 
will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed 
to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped 
and rende red sound and useful in mastication.—52, Fleet-street. 











: 











The POPE’S HEALTH RESTORED by DU BARRY’S FOOD. 
—Cure No, 68,413.—* Rome, July 2lst, 1866.—The health of 
the Holy Father is excellent, especially since abandoning = 
other remedies he has confined himself a nen | 
Revalenta Arabica Food, which has oduced a surprisingly 
beneficial effect on_his health, and his Holiness cannot praise 
eS czosllent food too highly. ”"—From the Gazette du Midi, 

ul 


U BA RRY’S delicious, health- restoring Reva- 
LENTA ARABICA FOOD *vestores good appetite, perfect 
digestion, strong nerves, sound lungs and ese 30 reshin, 
functional regularity and energy tothe most enfeebled d or 
ed, without medicine, inconvenience, or expense, as it saves fifty 
times its cost in other remedies, curing dyspepsia (indigestion), 
constipation, flatulency, phlegm, debility, consumption, nervous, 
=. liver and stomach gegen low epirite, as proved by 
000 cases — had been consid ae tins, at 
ie lid. ; 1b. 28. alb. 4. 6d. ; nib. 2 DU BA BARRY &Co.77, 
BEGENT- STREST, London ; all Grocers and Chemists. 





APPIN, WEBB & CO.’S CUTLERY :— 
Table Knives, rivetted handles, blades of double shear | 
steel. ‘able Cheese 





a 

Knives. | Knives. Carvers. 
84 in. balance white, per doz. | 15s. 0d. “Jas. od. | 68. Od. 
4in. : —— ng 208. 3 lds. Od. | 78. Od, 
4 in. 25s. Od. 188. Od. | 98. Od. 
4in. full st strength 3. Od. 248. Od. 10s. 6d. 


rengt BH ¥ 
Round handle, silver ferules | | 408. Od. | Bos. od. | 138. Od. 


Estimates and Illustrated Catalogues sent post free. 
Address MAPPIN, WEBB & Co. 77 and 78, Oxford-street, 
or 7) 1 and 172, Cornhill. 
BEX50y, e Ww, by Special Appointm ment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


BENSON ’S WATCHES. Prize Medal, 1865. 





| | BENSON'S WATCHES sent safe by post. 


| BENSON: s CLOCKS | manufactured by Steam 


: | BENSON'S SILVER and ELECTRO-PLATE. 


Prize Medal, 1862. 


| BENSON'S 


GOLD JEWELRY, Novel and 

| Artistic. 

ENSON’S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, 
Twopence. 


ENSON, Otp Bonp-strREET and WESTBOURNE- 

| GROVE. 

| ENSON’S STEAM FACTORY and CITY 
SHOW-ROOMS, 58 and 60, LUDGATE-HILL. 





ee of the excellent Vintage of 1864, at 
128. per dozen, 5!. 10s. per half-hhd. or 101. per hhd., duty 


Paths Wine is pare, pleasant, free from disagreeable acidity, 
and of sufficient body to improve by keeping. 

Hhds. and half-hhds. delivered free of carriage to any Railway 
Station. Sample Bottles forwarded where required, or the Wine 
may be seen =f the Cellars, 

H. B. FEARON & SON, 94, Holborn- aan and 145, New Bond- 
street, London; and Dewsbury , Yorkshire. 


LARET ON DEAUG HT, of the excellent 

Vintage of 1864, at 5s. per gallon. as scape and six- 
gallon Gaike, each complete with tap and wet pa 

The Wine should be ept ina cool since’ and the 





| Nigou S GUINEA WATERPROOF 
TWEED and their zw. GUINEA MELTON-CLOTH 
tron by. Travellers over =, World. 
rproof Tweed Cloaks, One G 
1oOLL 114 to 120, Regent-street, W.; 22, Cornhill, nos ® 10, 
Mosley-street Manchester ; and 50, Bold: street, Liverpool. 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 


HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 3s. 6d. post free. 


}ELD's PATENT SELF- FITTING 
CANDLES, 
From 1s. per lb. upwards, in all sizes. 


Puss MARBLE SPERM CANDLES, 
1s. per Ii 
peers... be had of all Dealers in in Town and Country. 


HE SMOKER’S BONBON immediately and 
effectually removes the Taste and Smell of Tobacco from the 
Mouth and eee and renders eo ere and safe, = 


very Pre 
from the recipe fen Eminent Physician, ny by St ySCHSOLING RCo & Co., be 
Wholesale ‘and Export Confectioners, Be London.— 
One Shilling per Box ; post free, 14 stamps.— soa" by Chemists, 
Tobacconists, &c. 


ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
tern TOOTH BRUSHES and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
ator Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, an 


every description of Brush, Comb and Perfumery. 
The Tooth E Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth—the 
hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrate 

















Alkaline Tooth 
Powder, 2a. per box.—Address 1308 and 131, OXFORD-STREET. 


ELICATE and CLEAR COMPLEXIONS, 
with a delightful and lasting fragance, by using 
THE CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLET, 
4d. and 6d. each. 
Manufactured by J. C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH. 





Order of P of your Chemisty Grocer, or Chandler. 
NIC BITTERS. —WATERS' Q UININE 
WINE, th it palat whol Bitter in existence, 
AN sasomere TONIC, 
An ufequalled stomachic, anda geutie stimulant. 
Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, Wine- Merchants, 
Confectioners, and others, at 308. w dozen. 
Manufactured by WATERS & WILLIAMS, 
2, MARTIN’S-LANE, CANNON-STREBT, LONDON, 
Wholesale Agents, BE. Lewis & Co. Worcester. 








be moderately quick. - 
Hi. B. FEARON & SON, 94, pabemtae, and 145, New Bond- 
street ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshi 


REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA 

(more commonly called Epps’s Homeopathic Cocoa, as being 
prepared and introduced by James Epps, the omamensenic Che- 
mist first established in England). The very agreeable character 
of this preparation has rendered it a general favourite. For 
breakfast no other beverage is equally invigorating and sustain- 
ing. This Cocoa is used by thousands who never used Cocoa 
before. “ Cocoa stands far higher than tea or coffee,” Dr. Hassall 
says.—Sold in 4 lb., 4 lb., and 1 1b, packets. 


Fey's CHOCOLATE—Medal, London, 1851. 











FRY: CHOCOLATE—Medal, New York,1853. 
FPRYS CHOCOLATE—Medal, Paris, 1855, 
LONDON, 1862. DUBLIN, 1865. 

S. FRY & SONS’ CHOCOLATES have been 


e distinguished by uniform public approbation for upwards 
of a Century. Their various descriptions are adapted both for 
Eating and for the Table. 
Manufacturers to the Queen and Sigg of Wales, 
Bristol and London 





TEEse's EXTRACT of MEAT for the im- 
mediate production of Beef Tea. ory ers nd Gravies, manu- 
factured on rts Establishments of Robert Tooth, Esq., of Sydney, 
Australia, may now be obtained of the Consignees, ALLEN & 
HANBURYS, Plough-court, 





| 

| 

| Lombard-street, London. — This 
| Extract contains the soluble constituents of thirty times its 
— of fresh meat. It is nutritious, convenient, economical, 
| tered by time or climate. 2-02. pots, 28. 6d. ; 4 -Ib. jaré, 98. 6d.; 
| 1-lb. jars, 188. 





DR. DE JONGH’S 
| [[87-Brown CoD LIVER OIL, 


Invariably pure, palatable, and easily taken. 
Prescribed as the safest and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
COUGHS, and DEBILITY of ADULTS and 
CHILDREN. 

Pronouncd by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR TO EVERY OTHER KIND. 


Sold only in capsuled Lew aig Half-Pints, 2s. 6d. ; Pints, 48. 9d.; 
Quarts, 98. ; by resp Chemists throughout the world. 


Consignees : 
ANSAR, HARFORD. 4 CO. 77, Strand, London, W.C. 


PEPSINE. .—MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE. 
MORSON’S PEPSINE LOZENGES on For weak 
latable forms for administering this popular remedy for wi 
tion.— Manufactured by T. MORSUN & SON, 31, 23, 124, 
SOUTHAMPTON-ROW, Russell-square, don, W.C. 
PEPSINE WINE in Bottles at 38., 59. and 102. each, 
LOZENGES in Boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s, 6d. each. 
Pepsine Globules iv Bottles at 2s., 38. 6d. and 68, 6d. each, 











HOLERA.—PUBLIC NOTICE. 


The leading Medical Authorities recommend 
McDOUGALL’S PATENT CARBOLIC ACID 
DISINFECTANTS, 


as the cheapest, safest, and fo meat ofat efficient Agents for preventing 
his D 
Local Boards, Vestries, Parish and “other Authorities are ordering 
their use in foul’ Streams, Drains, Alleys, Houses, &c. 
MeROUOALIR DISINFECTING POWDER, 
Fluid Soap. 
McDOUGALL’S CARBOLIC ACID. 
Sold by Chemists, Oilmen, &c. 


ALEX. McDovGatt, 
LONDON : 11, Arthur-street West, London Bridge. 
MANCHESTER: Riga-street, Shudehill. 
*,* Write for ‘ Suggestions for Prevention of Cholera.” 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—The 

Medical Profession for thirty years have approved of this 

pure Solution of Magnesia as the best remedy for Acidity of the 

Stomach, Headache, Heartburn, Gout and Indigestion; and as 
a mild a j sperient it is especially adapted for Ladies and 4 Children. 


Prepa: 
DINNEFORD & CO., Cuemists, &e., 
172, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 
And sold throughout the World by all respectable Chemists. 
Caution.— See that “‘ Dinneford & Co.” is on each Bottle and red 
label | over the cork. 


ONSUMPTION. — Dr. CHURCHILL'S 

Successful Treatment of Consumption, Diseases . the Chest, 

Chronic Cough, General Debility, Loss of "Appetite, & by the 

Syrups of Hypophosphite of Lime, Soda, and Iron, ree by the 

Pills of Hypophosphite of Quinine and of Manganese, prepared by 
H. H. Swany, of Paris. Price 4s. 6d. per bottle. 
Wholesale and Retail Agents, 

DINNEFORD & Co., Chemists, 172, Bond-street, London. 


Bie and INDIGESTION, Sick Headache, 
Flatulency, Heartburn, and all Bilious and Liver Affections 
are speedily removed by the use of 
COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
which have been held in the highest estimation by all classes of 
socles for u ares of sixty-five years. May be had ee —_ 
nited Kingdom, i in Boxes at le. 1/d., 28. 9d. 4s. 6d. a 




















CLEAR COMPLEXION can only result 
from healthy digestive organs and purity of the blood. 
PARR’S LIFE PILLS 


purify the blood, and speedily remove all pimples, blotches, and 
roughness, and secure a clear and beautiful complexion. "May 
be had of any Chemist. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. 
ONE PENNY per Square Foot, 
ROGGON & CO. MANUFACTURERS, 


63, New oo ane 
{% fe wo vere } London, EC. 


5, George-square, GLASGOW; 4 Goree Piazzas, LIVERPOOL. 
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MR. BUCHANAN’S POEMS. NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


ae cleaned | Annee 


DR. AUSTIN’S GUESTS. 
LONDON POEMS. sole ot“ bly Hall Agi, 


2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 


Just published, small Svo. 5s, 





BY | 


ROBERT BUCHANAN. | WEALTH AND WELFARE. 
By JEREMIAH GOTTHELF. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
“ There is something very graceful in every one of these ] | a 
eeceiennecieiite tee seme aed te meet | VIEWS AND OPINIONS. 
body—so far superior to any mere polish or trick of style. 
By MATTHEW BROWNE. 


Several are exquisitely touching.” 
Church and State Review, August 3. | Crown 8vo. 68. 





** We hardly know of any narrative poetry greater than | 


is found in some of these sad and mourning lines....These | DAY S O F Y ORE. 


verses have been lived before they were written down.” 


Atheneum, July 21. By SARAH TYTLER, 
Author of ‘Citoyenne Jacqueline,’ 
**What Wordsworth calls ‘ the power of hills’ is on him, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
and the glory of nature gives a sweetness, a melody, and a “The meditative mood into which Miss Tytler falls in these eighteenth-century reminiscences—a mood between vathes and 
geniality—is very like that delightful behind-the-scenes chit-chat with which Thackeray indulged his readers so often. Indeed, if 


melancholy to his verses. ...In their way some of the finest Miss Tytler were seriously to undertake a great work, to which we entirely believe her to be equal, and to make our great- -grandfathers 

poems of the present generation....No volume hasappeared _ and great-grandmothers live before us once more, we would welcome very heartily the fruit of her labour, and give her work an 
. . honoured place beside ‘ Esmond’ and ‘ The Virginians.’ ”—Spectator. 

for many years in London which so certainly announces a 


poetic fame.”—Spectator, July 28. 


} 
**As a poet combining simplicity with pathos, and a A R N E 


wonderful talent for giving to his subjects the forms of | : . 
reality and life, Mr. Buchanan is unsurpassed. Among | A Sketch of Norwegian Peasant Life. 
contemporaries and recent writers he is unequalled.” | By BséRNSTJERNE BsdRnson. 

Court Circular, July 28. | Translated by AUGUSTA PLESNER and SUSAN RUGELEY POWERS. 


‘* They are in their subject so pathetic—so repelling, one | Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
might almost say; in their realism so pre-Raphaelite; and “We know of nothing more beautiful than some of these stories. What originality, purity, and simplicity—what poetry! His 
> " ~ = _ | heroes are peasants, his heroines peasant girls ; but how happy we feel in their society—how deeply interested in what they say and do. 
yet in their poetic treatment so delicately and tenderly | The characters described are so true to nature, so real, that you_seem to feel their presence, an fancy them old acquaintances after a 


Sati ‘ ire, | few strokes of the pen. With M. Bjirnson a new era begins in Scandinavi — literature. ene’ 
artistic, that one cannot choose but wonder and admire, *** Arne’ is one of Herr Bjérnson’s late compositions and a sweet, pe omy ah — it is—a . strain of? rustic music from beginning to end. 
and be sad over them.”—Morning Star, July 30. The most delightful sketches of Norwegian life and character.”—London 





“The design of the poet—a most noble and beautiful 
design—becomes distinctly visible as soon as we have got 
over the first impression of wonder at the largeness of his 
intelligence, his power of dramatic individualization (so to 
speak), the beneficent daring with which he paints, the 
generous humanity of his painting, and the originality of | 
his music....The writings of Mr. Buchanan, however, 

With Illustrations, 2 vols. 21s. 


present to the most careful, as well as to the most super- | 
. ; : ‘ es diated’ 2 ** We strongly commend to all who wish for securate and full information respecting the public and Lope life of Spain this book 
ficial observation ev ery ‘note’ and characteristic of the of Mrs. Byrne’s. Nothing escapes her keen scrutiny. She gives such glimpses of the domestic life of Spaniards as only a woman 


true poet ; and when we observe how flexible are his sym- could give, and such as are hardly equalled by her own ‘Fiemish Interiors.’ ”—Daily N yews. 
. rne’s two volumes are readable, useful, and nicely illustrated. There are in them a fullness and minuteness of detail 


P . P : oa a. 3 rs. By 
pathies with all that is human, we may well slide into the | which are wanting in other words on the same ‘subject, and which will therefore be all the more appreciated.” —IUustrated London News. 
adjective alarming in speaking of such a poet. If this is | 
only the ‘ spring’ of the arch, what is its course to be? We 


may well rejoice, meanwhile, in the prospect that we are } A SUM MER IN SK Y E. 


to have a very great poet.”—Illustrated Times, August 18, | 
| By ALEXANDER SMITH. 
= With Coloured Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


} “ Mr. Smith | has great command of language. Every page displays ingenious expressions, highly wrought comparisons, minute 

descriptions. ‘ ummer = Skye’ is to ie : fegbresse Arye ¢ ic era Review. f a t will th ifoent effect 

‘*There are ges in the present volume which show the au or’s marvellous power 0 repro ucing at wi he magnificent effects 

By the Same Author. of mountain sce’ y—passages in which a play of ey and a true poetic insight strongly reinforce an illustration already presented 
with, great facility of expression and rich colouring.”— Nonconformis 

‘Mr. Alexander Smith speaks of Boswell’s Journal _as * delicious reading ;’ his own work, though after a very different fashion, 

I. | affords delicious reading also. His egotism is never offensive; it is very often charming. If the traveller is sometimes lost in the 
essayist, who will not prefer an Elia to a Pennant ?"—-Daily News. 


COSAS DE ESPANA: 


Tllustrative of Spain and the Spaniards as they are. 
By Mrs. WILLIAM PITT BYRNE, 


Author of ‘ Flemish Interiors,’ &c. 








Second Thousand, small 8vo. 5s. 


IDYLLS AND LEGENDS OF CITOYENNE JACQUELINE: 


INVERBURN. A Woman’s Lot in the Great French Revolution. 
By SARAH TYTLER. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
} ‘*Watteau himself could not more exquisitely have painted the Tour de Faye and its inhabitants, aristocratic and unaristocratic. 


Monsieur and Madame de Faye are perfect; portraits of the fine old patrician race; and how full of life are Mademoiselle Jacqueline, 
restless as Sterne’s starling, ne her high. coloured maid, Babette. Not less admirable are the Sart family at the auberge,—the two 





Il. 


Second Edition, small 8vo. 5s. 


| sons, Michel and Jonquille, being definite pictures of "manhood, such as a Eliot might paint...... We pronounce ‘Citoyenne 
TRA Jacqueline’ superior to any, except three or four, of the novels of the age.’’— Pres: 
U N D E R T O N E S | * The characters stand out in marked individuality, living and breathing crea atares, while the scenery is as delicately true to nature 
‘ as if a Gainsborough or a Linnell had painted it. 1t is a charming book.”—Reader. 





ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148, STRAND, LONDON. 
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